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PREFACE. 

Part I, on the Hindu Pantheon^ has been compiled 
chiefly from the wetl-kno^^’n works of Bebos, Cole¬ 
man, Coicbrooke, Dowson, Dubois, Fonseca, Garrett, 
Gladvnn, Goldstiicker, Hcrklots, Sir W. Jones, Muir, 
Max Miillcr, Ward, Tnlboys Wheeler, Monier WiUiims, 
IL H. Wilson, arid J, Wilson, and revised throughout from 
the Ciftssifsi L^ictiouary t>f Hindu reccntlv 

published by Professor Dowson, whose spelling of the 
names of gods and epic heroes of India I have endeaTOured 
to uniformly follow. I have also liad to make frequent 
use of the papers on Ancient Scnlptitrings &u Rocks, on 
The Smke Spnhel in India, on Stem Camdngs at Mam- 
pura, and on RreAisttiric Rentaitts in Ancient India, pub¬ 
lished in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
by Mr, J. H- Rivett-Camae, C,1.E., of the Bengal Civil 
Sprvicc, and of the papers on The Village named Maruda 
in Sonthern JCenkatia, on Se/pent Worship in Western 
India, on The Shrine of the Ritter Krishna at Maka- 
balesvara, and on The Shrine of hlahabalesvara, pub¬ 
lished in the Journal of the Hom^y Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society by the Honorable Rao Sahib 
Vtshvanxidi Narayan Mandlik, inctnber of the Bombay 
Legislative Council 







PREFACE. 


Part II, on The Master Handicrafts of India, is a 
reprint, witli added text, of a portion of my Haadbtutk io tJu 
Indian Court at the Paris rnternational Exlilbition of 1678. 
It was so well received, both on the Continent and in this 
country by people interested in the minor arts of India, 
tliat I ncsoJi'ed to publish a (Carefully rewritten edition of 
it for general sale, 1 began by adding to it copious notes 
from the annual Adiftjnis/nftie/i Reports of the local 
{'ovemments of India; and 1 had examined all these 
reports, and all the provincial Coju-ft&^rs as yet published, 
when 1 tvas asked in the early part of this year to wrltj 
a popular handbook on the industrial arts of India, in 
connexion \rith the reopening of the India Museum under 


its new administration by tile Science and Art Depart¬ 
ment at South Kensington. In undertaking this task 
my intention was to ivrite such a short sketch as I Iiavc 
given of the Hindu Panllieon, witliout some knowlednrc 
of which half the interest of the manual arts of India 
13 lost; and to add a few general observations on thc arti^ 
tLc character of Indian manufactures But on examinihg 
the India Museum collections in detail, and hndm<' jbw 
incomplete they were for a systematic represcrtalon 
of the manufacturing resources of India, I saw that wVat 
was most wanted w^as not a handbook to the contelts 
of the Museum, but an index to fts deficiencies - amf I 
■herefo,^ :«,|ved « virtually „publi,h , „r ray 

»,ih „™. Woraatta, a, th., 
of Ihc ptcan, Altlioagli it, preparaifc,,. 

liuirjcd-itbo Sconce and Art Department receved ehame 
of the Mnacnn. only „„ 

hat d m a fairly fmanorthy index efeveiy tuLet aL 
to™ m Bmith India nhete manafaelaren of any .peca, 
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artistic quality are produced; and I believe it will prove 
of some assistance to die ofiidals of Uic Science and Art 
Department in completing the India Jluseum coUqctioriSp 
and to the general public as a guide to the places in 
India where they may obtain objects of genuine native art, 
I have been much cxcrei&ed witlt the spelling of the 
rnodern Indian geographical names, I have never before 
spelled them according to the olheial system^ but have 
been forced under \^rious compulsions to submit more or 
less completely to it on tile present occasiom I have 
given up Sir Charles Napier's ” Scindc/'bnt I have not been 
able to give up Moore's *' Cashmere." Whoever heard of the 
vale of ** Kashmir? It has been very confusing to me to 
give up the old and tv's for tlio neiv m's and vvhicli 
latter render it impossibie for common English people to 
understand any tiling like the true pronunciation of Indian 
names. It is impossible for English people to pronounce 
P-u-n-a as Poona, N-t-r-a as Kccra^ S^h-i-r-p-u-r as Shcre- 
pore, or D-a-m-D-a-m as Dum-Dum. Even if the natives 
of India adopted tlie Roman alphabet we ought not to 
spell modern Indian geographical names as they naturally 
wduld, if our first object is to presence the propet 
pr|>nunciation of them ; for let It be clearly understood 
tltat by the official system of spelling wc arc degrad¬ 
ing their pronunciation. 1 saw Kumool the oLlier day 
rh^mied to shuU, simply because the writer of the poem, 
himself an accompliiihed Orientalist, had been, in a heed¬ 
less moment, misled by the officiaPspelling of the word 
JCatHfil. English is English, and tlie spelling of English 
Tiwrds should be left to be settled by popular English 
usage, aJid no attempt should be made to regulate 
it by arbitrary resolutions of govcninient. When an 
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Englishman hears a foreign sound he tries to render it 
as accurately as possible by spelling it out with honest 
English letters, and for the very reason tlmt he docs not 
adopt a uniform system^ but tackles the sound in his own 
w^y, he arrives at last at a spelling of It which renders 
its mispronunciation almost impossible. Calcutta^ Madras, 
Bombay, Lahore^ Umritsiir, Jullundhur, and Lucknow, are 
pronounced by Englishmen ver>' nearly as natives of India 
pronounce Kalikata, Madraj, Bambai, Lahawar, AmritsiCt 
Jalfudbar^ and Lakhnau. It Is of course convenient to 
have a uniform sjistcm of spelling Indian words for the 
use of international oriental scholars; but the service of 
oriental science is one tiung, and correct Englislt spelling 
quite another; and what Is wanted by Englishmen is 
not that a doion or so European "pandits" sJmuld run no 
risk of mistaking Indian names, but that the common 
people of England^ who have a practical interest in pro¬ 
nouncing them correctly should not be led into error. It 
is therefore of paramount importance that Uiey should 
be cnglishcd rightly/^ 

G. Ik 
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THE 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF INDIA. 


P^/?T I. 

THE HINDU PANTHEON. 

The arts of India are the Ulustratiori of the teligioiis life of the 
Hindus as that life was already orBanised in full perfcctLon ujjdee 
the Code of Manu, rc $00-300. Although some of tlw fresh¬ 
ness of its Vedic morning was then already lost, it is life still in itj 
first religious and heroic stage, as we find it painted in the Rama- 
yana and Mahabharata j and wo owe its presentation, through the 
past three thousand years, from change and decay, chiefly to the 
Code of Manu. The principles of government embodied in this 
hook were probably first nidiiced to their present form about blc. 
300, as a defeoHse of the priestly polity of the Brahmans against 
the Buddhist revolutiOD, by which it was thrsatenod from about ac. 
543, the date of the death of Gautama Buddha, to the sixth and 
seventh centuries of our eta. So securely was the sacerdotal stale 
system of the Brahiuanical Hindus fixed by the Code of .Vfanu that 
even the foreign invasions and conquests to which they have been 
constantly subjected from the seventh century ac. have left the 
life and arts of India essenlially the same as we find them in the 
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Ramiijana and Mahabharataj, and in the w^riting^ of the Greek 
officers of Alejcandcr^ Scleucus and the Ptolemies^ by which they 
were first made known to the Western nations^ 

The Indmatc absorption of HincJu life in the unseen realities 
of Rian^s spirittial conscioiisness h seldom sulficlently acknow- 
Icdged by Europeans, and indeed cannot be fully comprehended 
by men whose belief in the supernatural has been deatrayed by the 
prevailing material ideas of modem society. Every thoughtj 
word, and deed of the Hindus belongs to the world of the unseen 
as well as of the seen i and nothing shew 3 this more strikingly 
than the ttaditionary' arts of Indbu Everything that is made is 
for direct religious use, or has some religions significance. Thu 
materials of which different articles are fashioned^ their weighty 
and the colours in which ihcy are painted^ are fixed by religioits 
nile. An obscurer syrnboIUm than of material and colour hi to be 
traced also in the forms of things even for the meanest doraestic 
uses. Every detail of Indian decoialion^ /kry an, or Titraniao^ 
has a religious meaning, and the arts of India will never 
be rightly understood until there are brought to their study not 
only the sensibility which can appreciate them at hist aght, but 
a familiar acqiuuntance w-ith the clnuacter and subjects of the 
religious poetiy, national legends, and mythological scriptures 
that have always been their mspuradon, and of which fhey arc 
the perfected imagery'* 

This Sacred Writikos oi- the Hindus. 

The Hindus arrange their Sastras or sacred writings in four 
groups, namely^ 

I. The Vedas^ or ** divine knowledge.*" 

2* The Upa-Vedas, or ^^supplementary Vedas*" 

3. The Ved Angas, or ‘"members of the Vedas*" 

4. The Upangas, or “ supplementary i:\ngas.” 

Under these four heads every sort of knowledge is taught 
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'Vht Y-ediis nre foui* also, namelyp 

Ip Tlie Rig-Veda, so called from rik, a vefse* 

2* The Yajiir-Veda, so called from jaj\ worship^ ruIaliDg to 
sacrifices. 

The Sama-Veda, so caUcd from jrfATffn^ a pniyer arranged 
for singings 

4- The Alharra-Vcda^ or Brahirtatia-Veda, rebling chiefly to 
incaxLUUions^ 

Each Veda, is also divided into foiir partSp namelyp 

Ip The Sanhitap, oofaprising the Maotias and Canas, or hymns 
and pmycra, 

2p The Bralsmatias^ describing the drcails of the Vedic 
ceremonies for the guidance of the Biahmans, 

3. The Jnanap or UpanisKads^ or philosophical part, 

4^ The Aianyakas* ‘^beionging to the fotest,"' intended for 
Brahmans in letreat, and closely oonnocied with the 
Upanishads. 

The distinguishing title of Aitareya is prefixed to a Brahmana, 
an Vpanishad, or an Ajranjraka of the Rtg-Vecia. The Sanhitas, 
Brahmanas, Upanishads, and Aianyakas of the Vedas are design 
pated as $ruft, or " heard **; and all other Hindu sacred scrip¬ 
tures are simply (ir “ inspired/^ as distinguished from the 
'‘heard*' or direcdy revealed word, 'Fhe three great schools of 
Hindu philosophy [Darsana, “demonstration”], and their three 
supplementary schools, the Nyaya and Vakeshika, the Sankhya and 
Yoga, and the Purva-Mimansa [“earlier” Mimansa] and Uttara- 
hfiin^ui^ [“later” -Miitajm], or Vedanta, all implicitly accept 
the divine authority of the Vedas, but explain them differently, 
Jt was the Brahmans' claimitig the direct revelation of the Brah- 
manas that mainly led to (he schism of Buddhism, The Nya)^ 
and Sankhya schools were probably in existence before the time 
of Gautama Buddha, but the Vedanta [the '‘end,'’ "object,” or 
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” scope ” of (he Vedas,] school seems to have aiiseo in opposition 
to the teaching of Buddhism, which was popularly legartled as 
a System of atheism. To it the Vedanta school opposed the 
doctrine of pantheism. Hut Vedantism is really nothing else 
than Mihitism; and the agnostic teaching of the Sankhya school 
IS the common basis of all systems of liindu philosophy. 

Closely connected with the Vedas are the Sutras and Pansishtas. 
The word tuera literally means a “thread’’ or “string," and the 
Sutras are little books consisting of a string of short sentence!^ 
giving the quintessence of the Vedas in the concisest possible loirn, 
for the instmetion of students in the accumulated lore of the 
Veto. The Pansishias aie of later date, and, ns their name 
indicates are “suppitimeiitary ’’ to the Sutras- They are intended 
not for the instruction of the young, but to convey to the ignorant 
muhitude, in a popuLir and superiictal form, general infonnaijon 
regarding thtir religion. They mark the transition from the 
VedEc to the 1‘uraiiic literature of India- 


The tree Vedic age has been divided by Ma.x Muller into 
four periods. The first is that of the CMartAai [“ metre”], which 
he fixes between s.c. iroo and b.c- tooo, when the oldest 
hymns of the Rig-Veda were first composed, and the Vedas had 
not yet been reduced to their present form. The second or 
Jfaitfra period, he fises between bc. iooo and B-C. Sou; and 
the tiuid or Hrahmatta period, during which the Upantshada 
also were composed, between b , c , &oo and n.c. 600. The fourth 
or Jfnr™ period, extends the Vedic age to n.c, joo. [n reality 
the Rig-Veda is the only V«la, since from it almost exchisively 
the Yajur-Veda and Sama-Veda are derived. Indeed ti.ey are 
merely diHerent aiRttigerecnts of its hymns for special sacrifices 
and other ntes, and for singing. The Atharva Veila also ts 
sometimes not acknowledged to be a Veda at all, but only a 
supplement to the others, '[ he last hymn of the third 

book j of the Sanhita of the Rig-Veda consists of s« in- 

vocations by the Rishi Viswamiira, one of wh ich is the cdebraterl 
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I>oli«t v«se 

duty of ^ "** 

ty of eveiy Brahmaii io repeat at aU hia devotioos. It « a 

sunpJo mvocation to the s.d, but to it in the coun« of aocs the 

n»»t mj^ttenous significance has become attached. Jt « sdd in 

^ r“‘ ^the drass of mctak 

« consumed by firey so is a man purified of his sins by meditating 

V L 1^^^ atldrcss to the sun is in these words: us 

"•“ May it enJighten our 

'The UjhtVedas are also four, namely, 

'■ ”“*»»«. f™ tw 

Aig-Veoa, 

a. The Gandhar™-Veda, or soence of tnusi<v deri ved &om 
the Sama-VediL 

3. The Dhatiur-Veda, or miJitaiT science, derived from the 

Yajur-Veda. 

4. Sdpa or Sthapatya Veda, on the mechanical arts and 

architecture, derived from the Athaiva^Veda. 

The„ ^ ^ „ ,1,, j, 

panly 10 the Su/ra period. 


The Ved-.4nga5, or “membets of the Vedas," 
during the Sn/ a period are six, namely, 


composed 


I, The Siksha, on pronunciiiifon. 

The Chhajidas, on prosody and verse. 

Th^ Vyakarana^ on grammar: 

4 . The Nirukta, in explanation of obscuio words and phrases 

ID the Vedas. 

5- The Kalpa, on religious cereraonies. 

The Jyotishaj on aatronoTwy. 
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The Ujungas, or '^additional limbs " of the Veda, may also 
be arrajigcd as six, namely, 

1+ The Itihasasj or epic poems. 

?. The Puniiia^ or legendaiy histories. 

The Yoga, on logic. 

4+ The Alimajisa^ on phiJosophy, 

5" J^hafifla-Sastras, On jurisprudence* 
llie Tantjus, on ritunJ. 


iXtHASAS* 


The two great ICitiiLMs are the Hamayana, " the adventures of 
fiama, and the Mahabhaiata, “ the great [war of] Bhareta." As 
emptied works^ both are attributed to the latest period of the 
\<^e age. TT,e compilation of the Ramayatm may be fi«d not 
later than b.c. 350, and that of the Mahabharata as late as n c 

artiertha, 

nhn.,i^* Mahabhanita was known to Dion Chiysostom 

^ ^ M^sthme^ who was in India about 

ac, 3,5. does not mention it, Weber pkccs its d.Tte between 
lliese two epochs. But there tan be no donbl that the l«e^^ 
of which both the Ramayana and Mahabhaiata consist have^me 

There ^ aiiu^^ns m the Vedas to the existence of 
P<JpiJlar legends I and here and thcre^ even in the 

Of Ih. day. or pK». b,« of ou, ,|,io^ ^ ^ ™ 

-9^.rrro;:rr“EES' 

•l> 0 «l«C 0 l .«»C„ on. 0 . 1 , i. , 1 „, 
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autlKJiitic legends of the earliest period of the ViNlic agCj the/ sttSi 
in their present form, productions of the latest period of the 
true Vedic a^e+ ITiey thus not only aiford a complete picture 
of the patriarcfuil and heroic stages of Ar>*an civilisatiQii in 
India, such as could not be composed from the original Vedas 
alone, but at the same litoe lay bare the influenees by which 
it was gradually brought under the religious state Si'Stera of 
the Drahmans as or^ised In the Code of Mann and re¬ 
maining stercot}7>ed to tlais day. At every turn the simple 
legends of the Aryan ballad^makers are strained and distorted 
until their character is wholly changed, and obviously for the 
purpose of asserting the supernatural authority of the BraJimaiis. 
W e see the popular heroes of the Vedic age becoming gods,, 
and the shadowy gods of the Vedas gmdually taking the positive 
fonm under which they appear in the Puranas, and have ever 
since been worshipped. Fortunately there is no great dilhcultyi 
so Sanskrit scholars say, in determining what in these epics is 
heroic history, and what the aaftily contrived corruptions of their 
sdieming compilers^ 


Th£ Mahapharat.\. 

The Mahabharata consists of a 20^000 long IbieSy whicJi are 
said to have been first collected and atrauged together, in eighteen 
large volumes, by the same person, Krishna Dwaipay'ana, who is 
reputed to have been the compiler of the Vedas and earlier 
Pumnas, and is commonly kno^n by the naitie of Yyasa^ or 
the fitter together.” 

The Aryas in India, before they were dirided into the castes 
established by the Code of Manu, are spoken of as belonging to 
cither the Solar Kace, or the Lunar Race, CAandra- 

tvifua. The Solar Race, which reigned iti Oudh, was the more 
celebrated, and the Rama of the Ramayana is its great hero. The 
hrahabharata is the i^elation of the long feud and final destructive 
battle bet ween the kindred Kaura^as and Pandavas, who were 
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d^n4^ through Bha«ta from Pun., the aoeestor of one bntnch 

n ™ de««,ded from 

^adu, ^nd ^came e.,tindt b Krishiu m,d his elder brother 

^rm..a, who are the real hemes of the Mahabhaiata. Both 
\ad4vas aad Paore^tB traced back therr common l!a«ge thmcgh 
apt., the fifth king of the Lunar Race, and hfahusha, Ayus, and 

? Uushyanta and Safcuntala, the 

enome of Kalita's immortai drama of the Fafy/ F,„g, wus 
the founder of the kingdom of Bliamta, m the Doab biaeeir 
the Ganges [Ganga] and Jumna [Yamtjnajl Hia son Haatm 
jv^to budt Hastimipur.v the rtifos of ^hich are still traceable 

Ktiru s was Samanu, whoic son. by the holy river coddness Gar,™ 

J nt Jtishi met her as she was crossing the river Tutrir,, j 

their son, who was bom on an island \di{<aifia\ in that ' ^ 

lht..n« called Dwaipayana. Sat 'tlCTl 

“umying Bhishma, since any son she inS<!l ,T 

not □ccesMrily succeed to the throng to which Jlhis W w 7“^'' 

apparent; and as Santanu wished in hts old aec t 

BhUhnia gave her up to h. 

or to accept the thront She bom 

the grandmotlier of the rival Kaurava'^^ h^'d’ 

The elder son was killed in battle h r> jt ^^udavas. 

when the second aUodiedchUdJess buHet 

vati called tu the sage VyaS m ^ 

his half-bmther. The widows ^ T’ “f* 

appearance, caused by his a>«tcrhi«,^:iaT^t^,d' ‘ 

her eyes when he came tn h^p i * ^ closed 

■" pole flMt h„ „„ ^ (".h. m'■ iT'“'”;i 
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gTAndchilcI without blemish, and as the widows would not look 
on Vynsa. a-ain, a slave-girl was made to tike iheir place, who 
became the nmther of Vidura. These children were all brought 
up together by their unde Bhishma, now regent of the kingdom. 
^Vben Dhritamshtia became of age. he, being blind, wm passed 
over for the throne, in favour of Panda; but, when the latter be¬ 
came a leper, Dhritarashtra was marie king in his stead He 
married Gandhari, and hy her had one hundred sons, the Kaunvas 
Iso called after their great-gnindfatlier KuniJ, the eldest of whom 
was Duiyodhana, the '‘hand to subdue,” and an only daughter, 
Duh-saJa. Pandu married two wvea, Prittia or Kunti, the aunt of 
Krishna, an<| hfadn; but being a leper, he never consorted with 
either, and their five sons were begotten by others, their parentage 
being attributed to various deities, Kunti's three sons, Yurihish- 
thir:^ "firm m battle,” Bhima, “the temble," and Arjuna, “the 
shining one,” were attributed to Dharraa, a deified Rishi, the 
personification of goodness and dut}-, Vayu, the god of the wind, 
and fttdra, the god of the firmament, respectively; and Madri's 
twin sons, Nakula, ■* the memgoose,’' and Sahadeva, “thecreeper,” 
were attributed to the Aswins, or twin sons of Suiya, the god of 
the sun. Pandu acknowledged them all, and they are the Pand- 
avas. Ktititi bad had another son by Suiya before her marriage 
with Pandu; this son was not acknowledged by Pandu, and in the 
fatal Hvalr}'between the cousins sided with the Kauravas. He 
WM called Karaa, and Kanina [“ the bastard '‘J, and his relarion- 
sliip to them was not known to the Patidavas until after his 
tragical deatli. The Panda^-as on the death of their father were 
taken to the court of their uncle, the blind Dhritarashtra, who 
received charge of them and treated them as he treated his sons, 
with whom they were instructed in the military art by the “Rrah man 
Drona. WTien their education was finished, a grand assault of 
arms was held to enable the young princes to shew thmr skill 
and prowess befure the court of Hastinapura; and it was in this 
contest that the long gathering jealousies of the cousins fiist broke 
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into an open q™L Shortly afterwards the Kauravas we« 
sent to chastise Dnipada, the king of PanebaJa [Rohilkhand .ind 
Gangeitc DoabJ, an old schoolfellow of Drona's. whom he 
had mortally olTended by repudiating his aequaiDtanct The 
' £]ilidg in their the Panduvas marched out to 

Ihetr support, and vanquished Dnipada, and brought him back 
a prisoner lo Drona, a feat which only the more incensed the 
kaumvas against them. Drupada also, burning under his humilia¬ 
tion, prevailed upon two Bmhmans to perform a sutrifice, by the 
efficacy of which be obtained two ddldren, a son, Dhrishta-dyumna, 
and a daughter, Dranpadi, by whom it was promised that he should 
be reveuged on Dtona and the Bhamia kingdom. 

tt, mpiJiy in favour with Dhntamshtra 

that m lengUt he appointed Yudhishthim as 

mja J, or heir apparent. The opposition of Durjodhana to this 
act was so determined that at last the Maharaja was persuaded 
o cade the Patidavas from Hastinapum; when VtidJiishtlum and 
all his brethren and their mother Kunti [Madri had become a 

the ^at jungle toward Vanmavata, the modern Allahabi Their 

Sri ‘heir outposts in India j and their contests with the abori¬ 
gine^ who are stigmatised under the names of Rakshasas and 

proclaimed a sTi'a)^amu>iira, or tournament at which hL- d i 

a tounumeni, at which some beautiful damsel became the n ’ ^ 
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TJraiipsdij hiti disguised as SriEunana, to hide themselves froni the 
KauTuvoj, tt'hom they knetr would be sure to be present. 

The bright Ar]una out^oac all other competitors in the feats 
of the arena, and became the selected bridegroom j and great was 
his joy in Dranpidi as she went down to him Qom her seat, 
'^radiant and graceful as if she had descended from the city of 
gods." But great was the rage of the assembled Rajas at ha'iing 
been beaten, as they supposed, by a Brahman, and they were ap¬ 
peased Only when Rrishca made Icnown to them the real position 
of Aijuna and the PaJlda^'a5. On this their uncle recalled them to 
his court, and divided his kingdom between them and his sons, 
giving Hastinaptira to hia sons, and Indraptastha, close to the 
modera Delhi, to his nephews. It was while they were at Indra- 
prastha that Krishna, who, after his cstpulsion from Mathura 
[Muttra], had etnignited to Dwaraka [DwaikaJ, p-aid die Pandavas a 
visits and went out hunting with them in the Kbandava forest, which ' 
he and Agni, the god of fire, helped them in burning, against 
the Opposition of India, the god of the ilrmament or rain j and it 
was on this occasion that Krishna received from Agni the discus 
and mace, which he bears as his attributes Afterwards Aijuna 
went to visit Krishna at Dwaraka, whence, with the connivance 
of Krishna, he eloped with Subhadro, Krishna’s sister, much to 
the annoyance of Balarama, her cider brother, who wished her to 
many Duiyodhana, the leader of the Kauravas, 

Yudhishthira having snbdued all his enemies round about him, 
and shun Jaiasandha, the king of Magadha [Bihar], to avenge 
Knslma,resolved to perform the raja-tuya. or "royal sacrifice," 
as a solemn symbol of his supremacy over the tributary kings of 
Indraprastha, all of whom were required to be present. This 
more than ever excited the enmity of the Knnmvas, who to 
ruin Yudhidtlhita invited him to a gambling match in which he 
lost all he possessed, and all his brothers possessed, and at last 
gambled away his brothers, and himself, and Draupadi, as slaves to 
the Kauravas. tVljcn Duhsastma dragged Tltanpadi forward by her 
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hair, Qhinia vowed to drink his blood for the insult; and when 
Diu)'odhana further insulted her by forcing her to sit on his 
lap, Tihitna vowed to break his right thigh-bone. Dhritarashtia 
insisted on all the Pandavas being freed and their property re¬ 
stored to them; but again Vudhishthira was tempted by the dice 
bos, the agreement this time being that the wtnnets should obtain 
the entire kingdom, and the losers go into esile for twelve years 
in the jungle, and thereafter live concealed for one year mom in 
a city j and again Vudhishthira lost, and with his brothers and 
Dragpadi went forth into the wilds. This is the second enile of the 
Pandavas. In the jungle Vudhishthim meets his father Dharma, 
who is personified goodness and duty. He asks his son all sorts 
of questions about the Brahmans, and Vudhishthira answera him 
in the true spirit of their rising pretensions. Bhima also meets 
Hannman, the monkey ally of Rama, who tdls him the whole 
story of the Ramayaiu, and afterwards takes him tg tlic gardens 
of KuTera, the god of hell and of wealth, in the Himalayas, 
where he found the flower with a thousand petals, the perfume 
of which makes the old young and the sorrowing joyful Aijuna 
also, by the advice of his mythical grandfather, the Rishi Vyasa, 
proceeded to the Himalaya^ to induce Jndra to grant him the 
celestial weapons which would ensure him victory over the Kau- 
tavas. indra refers him to Siva, whose name ia unknown in the 
\ edas, hut whose character is analogous to that of the Vedic god 
Rudra [“roarer'’], the roaring destroying and recreating god of 
storms, the fatlier of the Maruts, Siva, Irving been propitiated 
by the course of severe austerities which .\rjuiia underwent, gave 
him one of his most powerful weapons; and then Kuvera, Yama, 
the Judge of the dead, Indra. and Varuna, the oldest of the Vedic 
gods, the maker and upholder of heaven and earth, and later the 
of the ocean, presented themselves to Arjuna as the regents 
Of the four quarters of the universe, the north, south, east, acd 
west, respectively, and furnished him each with his own peculiar 
weapon, after which Indra carried him away to the celestial city of 
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Anjaiavati, where Arjuiia spent ir^nj^ years piactising his arms. 
He was iticn sent by Indra to fight against the Daityas ^'Hians], a 
race of the giants or demons of the later Hindu rojthology. It is 
believed that the old Vedk: god^ and beloved naCional heroes of 
the Indian Aryas, were associated in this myth with Siva, in order 
to popularise the latter, and win Over the mass of Hindus to the 
Braltmans in their niortid struggle for supremacy with die Bud¬ 
dhists, Among the authentic incidents of the second ciule of the 
Pandavas may probably be instanced (i) the capture of Duryodhana 
and Kama by the Gandharvas, a hill tribe, subsequently converted 
in the Vedas into heavenly beings and di«r rescue by die Fandava.s; 
(a) the rrjfh-jtytf, or “ royal sacrifice,'* celebrated by Dmyodliana, 
which, by an obvious gjoss of bter limes, is described as in honour 
of Vishnu, whose name occurs in the Vedas only as a lesser 
divinity, the personificslion of the peAniiing energy' of the sun, 
but who in the Puranic age became the nuwt popular of the 
Hindu gods, and is indeed recognised by his special votaries 
as the supreme god of the Brahmanleal triad, Brahma, Siva, 
and Vishnu; and (3) the attempted abduction of Uraupadi by 
Jayadratha, Raja of die Sindhus, and the husbtnd of Dah-sala. 

In the thirteenth year of Uieir exile, the Pandavas entered die 
service of the Raja of Virata [near the modem Jaipur] in disguise, 
and assisted him SO valorously in fighting Sasarman the Raja of 
Trigartha [the “three strongholds," the modem Kangra and Jaland¬ 
har Doab]^ and repelling a wanton invasion of the Kautavas, that 
when the thirteen years of their exile were passed, and the Pan- 
davas declared themselves. Raja Virata gave his daughter 
TJttara in mairiuge to Abhimanyu, the son of Arjuna, and resolved 
to the brothers in their attempt to recover their lost 

Icingdom. A great council of the Pandavas and their allies was 
held at the marriage feast of Abhtmanyu and Ultara, at which 
Krishna regularly moves a resolution, which is duly seconded 1 ^ 
Balarama, to the effect that before entering on a war with the 
Kauiavas, b which the latter were sore to be defeated, an 
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ambas^do-r should be scat to them^ to cqim^l them to lestoie 
half the kiogdom to the Fanda'V^. lliis is opposed by' Satyuki^ a 
kinsnian of Riishnaj and by Raja Drupada^ in set speeches in 
support of an amendment to call their allies lo arms at once, 
and be beforehand witii the Kauravas^ Kiishna replies. He 
acknowledges that the counsel of Drupada is rcasonablcp but 
as regards hlmscLf^ being equally related to the Kauravus and 
PandavaSj he must remain neutral, and will relnm to Dwaraka j 
adding, “If Dnry'odhana will consent to a Jnsl treaty, well and 
good, very many lives will be saved. If he will not, then sunttnen 
your allies to anns^ but let your messengers come to me last of 
all.*’ Then Krishna returned to Ilwaruks^and Raja Drupada sent 
his own priest as an envoy to Hasdnapura* Here another council 
was at once held to receive the Brahman, when it was resolved 
to Send Sanjaya, who was both minister and charioteer to 
Dhritaiashtra, on a return embassy to the Pundavas, accompanied 
by the family priest of Raja Drupada^ Here it is intercadng 
to observe how during the dme of the predominance of the 
Kshatriyas, or Aty-un nobility^ among the Hindus, the charioteer 
was always the confidential advisef and friend of his masterp 
and was gradually superseded only by the household priest 
[/urvAiVa, lEicrally “man put forward’*] or Brahman [Wfwriff, 
Utetrully prayer ^’-bearer], who would appear to have originally 
been the famiEy cook. Sanjaya, in turn, is receivetl in council, and 
tries to persuade the Pandavas to return to Hastinapum wiihout 
inssting on any pledge to receive back half the kingdom. But 
thu Pandavas w^ere not to be put olf w ith mere olfers of amity 
and protection, and in the end Sanjaya is respectfully dismissed, 
with the message to Duryodhana that the five Pandavas will be 
content with rtoching less than the restitution to them of the 
five districts of Bhamtn, On his return to Hastinapura, Sanjaya 
had a secret inteniew with the Mahamja Dhritaiashtra, who 
spent nil the following night in conaultadon with ViduTa* anti 
in the morning called his &ons to council, and sent for Sanjaya, 
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who ddivcii^d to them the message from Yudhishthira. They 
could come to no agreement* and no answer was retmned 
to the PaodaviLs. Then Yiidhishthun applied for advice to 
Krishna, who olTcred to go as ambossadoi' to HastinnpiLraj and 
this Oder being acceptedp Krishna selected a pnospcrotis momentp 
and, having bathed and worshipped and Agnh went 

his way to Hastinapuro. He sent forw-aitl a messenger to 
announce his approach, and Yidura advised that a depntation 
of the chieftains should go forth to meet him, hat Duiyodhana 
objected. On entering the city Krislina received by aU 
the Kanravas except Duryodhana, and look up his Lodging in the 
house of his aunt Kunti, the mother of the Pandavas. The Bmh- 
mans of Hastinapuia paid the highest honoiiis to him i and it is 
evident that the compilers of the Mahahhaiata intend here to 
represent Krishna as on mcarnadon of Vishnu. Whoo he pro¬ 
ceeds to councih Namda the Rish^ to whom so many of the Yedic 
hymns are ascrihed, and one of the attendants of the throne of 
Brahma,^ and the other Rishas+ appear in the heavens to meet him, 
and take their seats beside him. Krishna connscls peace^ and 
appeals strongly to the Maharaja to be just to the Pandavas. 
The Mohaiaja entreats him to use his influence with Duryo- 
dhona i Ke refuses to listen to his mother Gandhari, or to the 
pious Yidura, or to the wise Miishma, and if you can move my 
wicked you wiU be acting like a true friend, and I shall be 
gready obliged.'^ Then Krishna reasons with Duryodbana, and 
Bhishma and Drona and Vidura remonstrate with him. He only 
becomes more exasperated^ and^ being encoaraged by the evil 
advice of Dubsaaana, abruptly leaves the assembly. Gandhari 
brings him back and rebukes bim before the council but he 
again leaves it accompanied by Duhsasana, Kama^ and Sokuni. 
Then Krishna revealed his divinity, Ab the gods issued from 
his body at once, and dames of fire from all hb members^ and 
the rays of the sun ahone forth from the pores of hh skin 1 and 
all the assembly dosed their eye^ and there was on earthquake, 
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and great fear fell dq all* Then [n a moment tCrishna re- 
assiiDied his humanity, and uwlc leave cqurteously of the 
Maharaja, saying, “ I foigive you, but when the son is bad, the 
people will curse the father also." The whole of this ifigend 
of Kjishtia is admitted to be a Drahmaniciil interpolation, and 
marks a stage in the devclopmeot of the Krishna of the 
Kshatri}-a ballads into a maiiires[ation of Vishnu. 

There was nothing to be done now but prepare for the great 
battle. The Kaumros entieneliMi themselves in the of 

Kurakshetra, rle. " the field of the Ktirus," the plain between 
the Saiaswaii and Jamna, where are TanesHwar and Panjpat, 
and elected Bhishena their commander. Tbe Pandavas cicctetl 
Dhrishtadyumna to comtnand them j and falling into their 
ranks, with Bags Hying and drums beating, marched forth to meet 
the Kauravas. They halted beside a lake which lay bctw'een them 
and the Kauravas, and on the other side they dug a great trench. 
They appointed also signs and watchwords, so that night¬ 
time every one might pass in safety to his own quarters, and the 
puds be ever on tlie alert. For a day or two challenges were 
interchanged, m very abusive language, between the two cajnjjs. 
Then certain teles were agreed to on both sides, of the nature 
of a Geneva oonvemion, for mitigating the horrors of the coming 
battle. Tliete was to be no stratagem or treachery, but fair stand- 
up fighting; there was to be a perfect truce between the combats; 
fugitives, suppliants, drummers, and chariot-drivens were to 
ireatetl ns notKmmbalants.; no combat was to take place without 
warning, or between nncquals; no third warrior was to intervene 
between two ccfflflbatants; and no fighting was to take place 
daring the preliminary abusive challenges. In tire battle which 
followed, which represents a nsil event in the early history of the 
Arp in India, the combatants utterly disregarded these rules, 
which are dearly of subsequent Brahmanical origin. The dis¬ 
sertation on the geography of the world with which the cliarioteer 
Sanjaya entertains his royal ouster on tire eve of the battle is 
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another Brahmanical interpolation; as is also the dialogue held 
before both am^ies on the morning of the first day of the battle^ 
behvecn Aijuna and Krishna, who acted as Arjuna's charioteer* 
It is known as the Bhagavad Gita, or song of the divine oncp” 
that IS Krishna^ and, with the Bhagavata Purana, is the text-book 
of the Puranic worship of Krisima as "Vishnu. It is a protest 
against war, but the conclusion reached is that when figluing 
becomes a duly we must enter on it valiantly^ without heed to the 
sm of slaughtering others. 'Hie battle lasted eighteen days. On 
the second day die King of Magadha [Bihar] and bis two sons ate 
slain by Bhishma. The third day is distirtguishod by a tremendous 
charge of the Pandas-as in half moon formatioiL On the tenth day* 
Bhishma is wounded in single combat with ATjnna, when the com¬ 
mand devolved on Drona* On the thirteenth day Droiia draws 
up the Kauravas in the form of a spideris w-eb; into which the 
youthful Abhtmanyu drives his chariot^^ and m overpow^ered by 
six of the Kauravas and slain. On the fourteenth day Arjuna 
stays Jayadratha, and the battle rages alL through the following 
night by torchlight* On the fifteenth day, Ohrishtadyumna slay^s 
Dropj^ w'ho is succeeded in the command of the Kauravas by 
Kama. On the seventeenth day Dhima skj-s Duhsasana. After 
stunning him with a blow of his mace, he caught him up by the 
tvaistj and whirled him round an d round his head, and then dashed 
him to the ground, shouting; This day I fulfil my vow against 
the man who insulted DmupadL™ Then he cut off Ms head, 
and holding his two hands to catch the blood he drank it off, 
ctymg Out, ** Haha I never did 1 dnnk of anything so sweet 
before.” On the same day Arjuna slays Karna^ who is succeeded 
as commander of the Kauravas by Salya, who was slain on thu 
eighteenth and last day of the battle by V^udbishthira, when the 
utter defeat of the-Kauravaa followed. Duryodhann concealed 
himself in the lake which separated the two camps, but was soon 
discovered and forced to come out and engage In single combat 
with Bhima. The latter, after a desperate encounter^ smashed 
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Dui^odTiana's right thigh-boT!ef as he had vowed to do for the 
insult olTered to Draupadi thirteen years before j and when 
Dtityodhana fcU^ he kicked him on the headj and left him for 
dead. This foul action so greatly excited the wTaih of Yudhi&hthtra, 
that after the battle Bhima fell at the feet of his eldest brother 
a4id wept afld implored pardon for his sin. Then Krishna 
sounded his shell with all his mighty and proebuned the reign 
of Raja Yudhishthini; and all the people who were present 
rejoiced greatly, and filled the air with acebtnations of ”l^og 
life to the Raja Yudhishthira ! 

The Pandavas prof^ded at once to the camp of the Kauravas 
and obtained a great spoil llicn they went on to Hastinapura^ 
where the. most alTecting interviews took place between them and 
the Maharaja Dhritamsbtrrn and his queen Gandhari. ^feonwhile 
Aswaithama, the son of Drona, had enieied the Panda Vis' camp 
by treachery, aii<l slain the Pandavas' fiye sons. He took thetr 
five heads to Duiyodhana and offered ihctn to him as the five heads 
of the Pandavas themselves, DuT^'odhafia. in the twilight was unable 
to distinguish them, but he rcjoiceti greatly, and asked that the head 
of Bbima might be placed In his liands. iMth dij'ing energy he 
pressed it with all his mighty but when he found that it crushed 
within his grasp, he knew that it was not the head of Bhima, and 
reproached Aswatthama bitterly for slaying kannless youths, saying 
with bis last breath : *' My enmity was against the Pandavss, not 
against these dear innocents." Draupadi prayed for revenge on 
Asw-atthama, but Yudhlshthira represented that he was the son of 
a Br^man, and that bb punishment mnst be lefl to VishniL The 
burning of the bodies of the dead Rajas followed, and it is 
noteworthy that there is no reference in this account to the 
or later Hindu custom of widows immolating themselves oti the 
funeral pyre of their husbands, nor do any Brahnians appear to 
have officiated on the occasion, fhe Kaumvas having died 
lighting bravely, their spirits ascended to the heaven of India. 

After the burning of ihc slam, Vudhiibiliita with his brethren 
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cinefed Kastinapura La triumph, aud was irtstallcd as Raja^ in 
ttus room of ID^uiyodhana^ uncl'cr nOEuinal sovereignty of 
Dhritamshtra. 

When he wa^ ^rmly establishecl in the kiogdoiOji he resolved 
to celebrate the great sacrifice known as the or 

** sacrifice of a horse It was an assertion of a Raja's pretension 
to supremac}' over the whole world. A horee of a particular 
colour was procured, and let loose to wander a year at its will. 
Its entrance into any foreign kingdom was virtually a chalJcnge 
to its Raja, cither to submit to the snprcroacy of the Raja 
to whoiti the horse belonged, or to offer him battle. Moreover, 
a Eaja who thus began an srwame/Maj and failed to secure 
the restoradon of his horse, became disgraced in the eyes of his 
subjects and Deighbours. If, on the contrary, he succeeded in 
forcing the submission of the Rajas bio whose lerritorics his horse 
successively strayed, and thus at the end of the year brought it 
back triumphantly again to his own city, the animaJ would be 
sacri6ced to the gods in the presence of all the Rajas who had 
become tributary, and the would be dosed by a grand 

feast, at which the roasted flesh gf the horse would be eaten as an 
Imperial dish** The rile has long since disappeared from Indian 
life, but the mythical character attributed to it in the Mahabharata 
shows the deep impression made by it three thousand years ago 
on the minds of the Hindus, who naturally in time came to associate 
it with the earlier fables of the passage of the sun through the 
heavens. The twelve adventures of the horse which Yudhishthira 
loosed are twelve legen ds connected with the countries over which 
the sun is supposed to shine in his annua] coune, Aijuna fgDowed 
the horse, and at the end of the year retumed in triumph with It 
and the conquered Rajas to Hasrinapuran The concluding cere¬ 
monies of the great function were altogether seventeen, of which 
the chief were the ofTering of the [Sarcostemma viminale] 

and the sacrifice of the horse, that is^ the roasting of the 

* ^ Ta]bD.?s Wh^^eTp v&L i p. 
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horse, and the brewing of tiie irusjaicatiog liquor for the feast^ 
the real signiHcaocc of which was not reh'gidus bat political 

The asTi^atjtfdfia of Yudhisthira is followed in mpid ^rucce^ion 
by the retributive tragedies which close the story of the 
Mahabhamta. Dissensions arise between l^hima and the old 
blind \rahiiiajaT who cannot forget the cruel deatlis of his son 
ai the hands of Blufna. At JsisE» with his heart-broken queen 
Gandhari, and Kunti, his brother's widow, and the saintly Ytdunit 
he rciires into a jungle on the banlis of the Ganges, Here, to 
console him* Vyrna rakes up out of the river the ghosts of those 
who were shin in the great battle of Bharata, They appear all in 
their pomp as when they lived i and the Erahman compilers of the 
Mahabharata illustrate a deep truth of human nature when they 
describe the dead Kanravas as meeting the living Pandavas In 
perfect Jiiendship : ^ for all enmity had departed from among them, 
and each went fomnrd preceded by his baids and eulogists, who 
sang the praises of the noble dead*" Thus the night passed away 
in fulness of joy between the dead and the living: and when the 
morning dawned, the dead all mounted their chariots and horses 
again and disappeared into the sacred Ganges. Shortly after thk 
the jungle ko which Dhntarashira had retired was cousumed by a 
fire, in which the old king and his queen, and Kunti, and all who 
were with him, perished. The Pandavas were smitten with super¬ 
natural remorse and horror at the ^vctil, and ever deepening dark¬ 
ness fdl on them for the rest of their days* Fearful om ens folio wed 
Ever>" one felt that somethmg terrible w^ns impending, but bo one 
knew how and when it wrould liappcu. It came to pass in the 
destruction of Dwaraka, the capital of Krishna's kingdom of 
Gujarat, by an earthquake, fho apparitions which are said to 
have appeared to its inhabitants are evidently the visions of 
d^hriuffi tfrmtrrs, following the abuse of wine, wbldi was the be¬ 
setting an of this city. The chieftains are described as constantly 
indnlgiDg m wine parties, and insulting tlic Brahmans Suddenly 
the f/utkm or of Krishna was caught up to heaven; and the 
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ensi^s of Kiiihn^ and BaJararaar the palmyra-tiec of EaLuimia, 
and the bind Garutia of Krishna, separated themselves from the 
standards on which they were figured^ and disappeared in live 
heavens. The Apsarases, the njanphs of Indra’s heaveop appeared 
in the sky, and cried out to the people, Arise and be yc gone ! " 
In a tdtnult created by a diunken Yadavu with the Brahmansij 
the Yadavas w^ere slaughtered by one unothert and the sons and 
grandsons of Krishna were among tlie slaughtered* Baiaramji had 
already taken flighb and died of exhaustion Ln tlte Jungle, where 
Krishna^ who followed him, was acddeutally slain while resting 
against a tree, by a hunter named Jara, who mistook him for a 
docf. Hearing of his death, x 4 rjuna proceeded to Dwarako, and 
peiformed his funeral rites and those of his father Yasadev-a 
and all the Yadavas who had been slain. The residue of the 
race ho gathered together to take back with him to Bharata; 
and scarcely had they left the city when the sea arose in a 
great heap, and overwhelincd at, and all who remained in li On 
his return march, AfjunR's caravan was attacked by robbers ^ and 
when he reached the plain of Kurukshetm, Eve of Krishna's 
wido'ivs burnt themselves on a funeral pile, wbile the remaining 
widows became devotees, and retired into the jungle. When 
Yudhishthtra heard from Arjunn all that had happened in Dw'amka 
to the Yadavas, he also resolved lo give up the concerns of this 
world. He dhided the kingdom of Bharata between the grandson 
of Arjuna and the only surviving son of Dhrisarashtra, and, enjoin¬ 
ing them to live in peace and amity with each other, he took oflT 
all his jewels and royal laimentp clothed himself investments 
made of the bark of trees; and he and his four brothera threw 
the fire of their domestic cookciy and sacrifices into ±e Ganges, 
and went forth wTth Draupadi from the dly of Ifastinaptirap fob 
lowed only by their dog. First walked Vudhbhthira, then Bhima, 
then Aijuna^ then Natuh^ then Sahadev^a^ then Draupadi^ and 
last their dog } and they went through all Banga [Bengal] toward 
the rising sun, until they reached the everlasting rampart of the 
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Himalayas, aod Mount Menj, the highest heaven of Indra> Dut 
it did not fall to all of them to enter in iheii bodies of flesi, into 
the heavenly city. Their sins and moral defects pTevented them, 
riist by (he wayside fell and perished Draupadi, '*too great was 
her love for Arjuna"; next Sohadeva, he esteemed none equal to 
himself ; then Nakula, “ be esteemed none equal in beauty ta 
himself’'; then Aijuna, “for he boasted, ' In one day could I de¬ 
stroy all my enemies, and fuUilled it not ; then Bhtma, “ because 
when his foe fell, he cursed him,” Thus Yudhishthini went on 
alone, his dpg following him, and as he went, India appeared to 
him, and invited him to enter his heaven. But Yudhbhthjra re¬ 


fused to enter unless adored that Draupadi and his brethren would 
^ •’■^ceived also, saying, ‘'Kot even into this heaven would t enter 
without them,’* He is assured that they are there already, and b 
again ashed to enter, "wearing hts body of flesh,” bat refuses, unless 
his faithful dog may also bear him company. Being admitted with 
his dog, he, by the effect of maja or illusion, does not at first find 


Draupadi and his brothers lliere, and refuses tlicreforo to remain, 
and insists on joining them in bell, where they are made to appear 
to him undergoing horrible tortures. Far mther would he suffer 
with his dear friends of earth m hell than enjoy one moment of 
heaven apart from them. Having thus endured the last test of the 
true humanity of hb soul, the whole scene of cruel deception 
vanishes and he, with Draupadi and his brothers, and all the 
Pandava^ dweU for ever with Indm in Joy unspeakable. 

Thus closes the history of the fratricidal struggle of the Fan- 
davTis and Kauravas, It is impossible to give any account of the 
eihausilcss legends of Krishna, the Hindu women’s darling god. 
apart from lus connexion with the main action of the Maha- 
bhaiata; or of the separate episodes of Nak and Damaymiti 
Devayania.id Yayati, and Chandmhasa and Bifcj^, three exoui’ 

Pictures of Hindu life, iUustmting, respectively, faithfulness in 
kve, marital infidelity, and the fickleness of fortune. “ The read¬ 
ing of the Mahabharaia,” say ihe Hindus “deslraysall sin 
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so much Eo that u single [distich or cout^let] is sufficient 

to wipe away all guilt. This Mahabhorutu contains the history- 
of the gods of the Rfehis [/.r. Yedic gods] . - . * It contains 
aJso the life and actions of the one god, holyjj imtnutable, and 
tnie^ who is Krishna , + , As butter to all other foodp as 
BTahTDans to aU othet men ^ + as s/jsrita to all other panacea 

as the ocean to a pool of water^ as the cow to all otlier quadtii- 
peds, so is the Mahabhaiata to all other histories. *. , It is called 
Mahabharaia becan^ once upon a time the gods placed the 
Mahabharata on one scale^ and the Vedas on the other, and 
because the Mahabharata weighed heavier, St was called by that 
name, which signifies the greater weight” 


The Ramayana. 

The Ramayana consists of ^6^000 lineSj and 13 divided Into 
seven boots, and its author, or compiler, was Valraiti, who b 
represented as taking part in some of its scenes. It ilkstrates a 
far more advanced state of Aryan civilbation in India than the 
Mahabharata. It refers to- a time when the empLfC of the Aiyas, 
having been firmly established in Bharata [Delhi], Ko5ata[Oudhl 
.Magadha [BUmr], Mithila [Tirhutl,and throughout Hiudystan,had 
advanced to the conquest of the Daklion and Lanka [Ceylon] i 
and the epic character of the poem is more perfectly elaborated 
than in tlie hfaliabharata. It is evidently founded on fact, for all 
the traditions of Southern India ascribe its subjugation and the 
dispersion of the wild aboriginal tribes to Ramaf tlie conqueror of 
Lanka, who is [he first real Kshatriya hero of the later Vedic 
age. Rama Chandra, the hero of Valmiki’s epic, probably nC' 
presents in himself tw^o distinct historical Ramas, an earlier, who 
ruled in great glory at Ayodhya^ and a later, who upheld the 
Brahmans against the Buddhists, and enabled them to establish 
the /ifiga worship throughout the DakhaxL He is, in fact, the 
Rama of an ancient Aryan ^odition, who is condemned to exile 
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through the jealousy o/ his stepmother, and tiltimalcly restored 
lo the throne of hia ancestors, coalesced wiiJi a Rania, the jjro- 
^tor of the Brahmans of the Dakhan agahiat the Buddhists; for 
it is certain that the Buddhtsta were diivcn out of the Dakhan by 
the worshippers of Si™, and compelled to take refuge in Ceylon; * 
nor is the presumption inconsistent with the deification of the 
hero of the Ramaj-ana as a manifestation of Vishnu. Its atorr, 
as compiled by Valmiki, covers the whole period of the rise and 
triumph of Buddhism, and of the first reaction of the Braliruans 
against it; and as in die Mahabharata the Brahmans sought to 
enlist the popular sympathies in their favour by representing 
their Vishnu as identical with dm Kshatriya hero Krishna, 
so in the Ramayana Vishnu is represented as idemical with 


Rama also: and Vishnu is worshipped all over India to this 
day either as Krishna or ILinia; while the worship of Rama 
prevails particularly in Oudh and Hiha,. Then: are three Ramas 
in Hindu mythology, all of whom an* repicsented! as avatars orin- 
carnations of Vishnu, namely, (,) Pauasu-Rama, Utcnlly “ Rama 
with the axe," who is known also as “the First Rama," the im- 
IKisonation of Brahmanism militant against the Kshalriyas, and 
IS the siicth avatar of Vishnu; (s) Bala-Rama. the “boy-Rama,” 
or Habyudha-Rama, “ Rama with the plough,^ Krishna’s 
elder brother, who takes Krishna's place as the eighth avatar 
of V^hnu, when Krishna is regarded as absolutely identical 
with \ishnu himself; and (3) Rama Chandra, the “moon-like " 
fir ‘ gende Rama," known also a, «Rama with ,he bow" U c the 
descent moon], the seventh avatar of Vishnin He is the great 
hero of the i^^n Solar Race, or ,.hich sprang from 

Itshwaku, the son of the Mamt Vaivasw^u. the son of Sur™ 
the wn; and typifies the conquering Kshatriyas advancing from 
Hindustan into the Dakhan, and subduing tlie barbarous abori- 
gin^ and again the secular leader of the Brahmanical priest- 
i^ood, expelling the Buddhists. He belonged to the dynasty of 

* Tvibr^yt voL ii. pp, 
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the Solar Race which rdgticd at Ayodhya, the modem Oudh^ 
and was ihe of King Da&aratha : and the Ramayana is the 
story of the loves of Rama Cliandra with Ska; of her abduction 
by Ravana^ the dcmcin king of Lanka or Ceylon j and of her 
recovery by Rama, with the aid of the monkey diief^ Hanumai];^ 
and their triumphant return to Ayodhya^ 

llie opening scene is laid at Ayodhya^ which is descrihed like 
Indra-pmstha, but in far greater detail, as an Ideal Hindu city and 
state. The king Dasaiatha had three queenS| Kausal)^^ Kalkeyi^ 
and Sumitra, but no son; and notwitl^standlng that beside these 
he took unto himself seven hundred and hfty other wernenj not 
one of them bore to him a son. Then he resolved to perform 
^ or sacrifice of a horse, and so propitiate the gods 

to give him a son. A horse was let loose for an entire year, and 
then brought back; the sacrificial pits w'ere dug in Jtncs, in the 
form of the bird Canida, the ^^hicle of Vishnu, and the fires 
kindled; and while hymns w'ere chanted from the Santa Veda 
the hojse was slain, and its carcase laid upon the fires; and the 
three queens were placed beside the carcase of the horse^ the 
nearest to it being Kausalya. The Rishi Sriuga performed also 
the sacrifice for obtaining sons for Uie Maharaja Dasomtha. 
While the sage w'as sacrificing, Vishnu appeared to liini out of 
the fire with a golden vessel filled with the divine /flrv^rja 
[ambroslaT, saying,. sage^ do you receive this vessel 

of fiiyasa from me and present it to the Mubat^^a.^ The 
Rishi replied^ “Be pleased yourself to deliver this vessel to 
the Maharaja.** Then Vislmti said to Dasaiatha, O Maharaj’a, 
I present to you this /rtiarir, the fruit of sacrifice , , ^ » let 
it be eaten by your beautiful queens '^ Dasaiatha gave half 
of the fajasa to Kausil)^^ and half between Kaikeyi and 
Sumitra-s and in due time they bore to him four sons ; 
Kausalya bore Ramaj Kaikeyl bore Bhamta, and Sumitra, bore 
lakshmana and Satrughna. Rama partook of Imlf the nature 
of Vishnu, and Bharata of a quarter^ and Lakshmana and 
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Satn^ghaa eadi of an eighth; and throughotit their lives all 
the brothers lived in unbrokeq friendship, but Lakshrosna devoted 
himself p^Ucularly to Ratna, and BatmghRa to Bharata, Vishnu 
had promised the gods to become incarnate in order to destroy 
Ravana, die demon king of Lanka, and in this manner chose 
Da^ha for his human parent Every section of the Ramayaija 
is invaluable for the student of the an history of India, but 
n is impossible to enter here into these details. In die first 
section the boyhood of Rama is described nith the most interest¬ 
ing minuteness; how he began to speak by saying ** Pa" and 
«Ma,« and calling himself "Araa," *« because he could not yet 
pronounce the letter R"; his first attempts « walking; his 
dresses, his toys; and how he cried for the moon, refusing to be 
TOmforted, until Sumantra, the chief minUtcr of the king, brought 
in a looking-glass, and gave ii to Rama to hold up to the moon, 
and m placed the moon in his hands.' IVe are nesrt told of 
the pierdng of his eats in his third year, of the rites of his initia¬ 
tion in his fifth year, of his investiture with the sacred cord in his 
eleventh year, and of liis youthful sports. Otic day when shoot- 
ing with a bow that belonged to n companion he bent it so 
forcibly that it broke in two,on which his companion said to him : 

" You arc strong enough to break my |»w, but if you would 
really show your strength, you should go to tlte city of Mithila and 
bend the great bow of the god Sivn, which « kept there by the 
Raja Janaka .... The Raja has vowed to give his lovely 
daughter Sita in marriage to the man who can bend the great 
bow of Siva,*’ Rama pondered much on this in his heart, and 
when, aAer destroying the Rakshasas who infested the outskirts of 
Kosala, the dptined time had come, he set out with his brother 
Lalmhmana and the sage Viswamitia for Mithila. When the 
Raja Janaka saw them approachinfs, be asked: "Who are these 


bmnjlit dwi, totum byua refledw in > t«ck,i of he i. 

inoioUftciiay lipped fotnuoU. “ 
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two youths, bright and b^autihil as the imtnortaJ Aswina?'' 
and VisiwniLra replied : They are the sons of the Maharaja 
Dasaratha, the conquerors of the Rakshasas, and are conie to try 
and bend the great bow of Siva.** Then Rauias smiling, bent the 
bow until it broke, and obtained the hand of Sita; who was so 
named from a furrow^ because she sprang out of the ground 
before her father's ploughshare w^hile he was ploughing a field, 
Lakshmana was mairied to her sister Urrulla, and Bharata unci 
Satrughna, who came with their father to Mithila to attend the 
espousals^ were married to the iw'O nieces of Jatiaka, On their 
way back to Ayodhya, they were met by the terrible apparition 
of Parasu-Rama, the Brahman destroyer of the Kshatriyui When 
Vasishtha and the f5ther sages saw him, they cried out; *'Wi]| 
the great Rama again destroy the Kshatnyas ? Bui PUrnsu- 
Kama turned to Rama Chandra, saying : "'You have broken the 
divine bow of Siva, but I have another bow which Vklmu gave to 
me, and w^ith it 1 have conquered the whole world. Take h, md 
if you can bend it^ I will give you battle.^' The heroic Rania^ 
smiling, drew it^ and discharged the arrow into ihe sky, saying to 
Parasu-Ramu, “As you area Brahman I will not discharge it 
at you^. Then Farasu-Rama knew lliat Rama Chandra was 
Vishnu, and fell down and worshipped him. 

Rama's honeymoon being passed, his father resolved to crown 
his son's happiness by formally reoogntsiog him us 
[ “ little raja or heir-appsren t Then at once the palace iutriguesj 

with which all who- know the life of Indian courts are so familiar, 
begin^ and do the work of the avenging Nemesis, whtdi ever, in 
the conceprioii of the ancient world, attends on human feliciryf 
Kalkeyi, Dasaratha^s second and favorite queen, had abvays 
been kind to Rama, but a spiteful female servant now began 
working on her feelings, and roused her jealousy on behalf of 
I'er own son Bhaiata against him j and thus It came about that 
after a long struggle Dasaratha was prevailed upon at the last 
moment to proclaim liharata as vin/a-r&fa instead of Rama, for 
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whose insLiilhtiQti every prepamiion hitj been made; and Rama 
w« orderetl into esde. So Ranm, mth Siu and Labshmana, 
bade farewell to the Maliaraja and the three queen^ and de> 
partetl into the forests amid the lamentations of the whole 
city of Ayodhya. They passed through Sringavera, the tnodem 
Sungmr, and Prayaga, the tnodem ^Vllahabad, a sacred Bfahman 
town at the junetioii) of the Ganges and Jumna, where they 
rested at the hermitage of Bharadwaja, the father of old 
Urona in the Mahabharataj and then came to Chitra-Kuta, 
a celebrated hill, south of the Jumna, in Eandelkhand, where 
was tlie hermitage of the sage and bard Vahnifci, the author 
or compiler of the Ramayanm From Chitra Kiita, Rama sent 
back his charioteer to Ayodhya, and the people of the city, seeing 
him return without Ratna, again filled the air with their lamenta- 


tioni Dasaratba was distracted by hts grief, and, while imploring 
forgiveness of Kausalya, the mother of Rama, fell back and died 
in her arms. Messengers were at once sent off to Bharata, who 
was absent, to retam and assume the sovereign authority, but he 
refused, and, heaping bitter reproaches on Kaikeyt, his mother, 
declared his loyal attachment to Rama as his king, and comforted 
Kausalya on the prospect of her son’s speedy return to Ayodhya. 
After the funeral rites of Dasaiatha had been duly performed 
(they are described with the utmost minuteness), Bharata called 
the great council, to which he announced his intention of visiting 
Rama for the purpose of installing him as king; and a t once set 
off for Chitra*Ktita. Rama declined to assume the Raj, uutil the 
terra of his father’s sentence of banishment against him was fulfilled. 
Bharata as firmly refused to ascend the throne; and at length it was 
arranged that Bharata should retum to Ayodhya as Rama’s vice¬ 
gerent. The ten following yean of his exile were passed by Rama 
and Sita and Lakshnniaa in going from one hermitage to another, 
In this way they visited the sage Atri. near the forest of Dandaka, 
the s:^e ^bhanga, who sacrificed himself on a funeral pile, the 
sage Sltikshna at Eamtek near Kagpur, and the sage Agastya, 
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at hk ctkbraled hermiia^e in Mount Ktmjai^ to tlte south 
of the Vindhja Mountiiins. Agastya received thein with 
the greatet^t honour, anti preseuled Kama with the bow of 
Vishnu, The ueighbourbood was infested by Raksltasas, and 
a Rakshasi named Surpa-natha* Uie sister of Ravana, seeing 
Kama, fell in love with him. Kc referred her to Lakshmana, 
wlio sent her back again to Rama, which so infuiiatcd her 
that she first fell upon Sita, in deferiding whom Lakshmana 
cut olT the Kakshasi's nose and cars. The mutilated Surpa-nakka 
then incited her two brothers Khara and Dushana to attack Kama 
and Lakshmuna, and at last tempted her brother Ravana [the 
demoti king of lanka^ the conqueror of Vasuki, the Naga king of 
Patala, and of KLuvera, the god of hell and wealth], to cany off 
Sitm Havana came (ram Lanka in an. aerial chariotg and, luring 
Kama from his bouse, approached Sita in the form of a religious 
mendicant^ and thus found the opportunity for seizing and filing 
off with her, Kama and l^kshmaria searched for her everywhere, 
but could not find her j w'hcn at length they came upon Jatayi^ 7 
the king of the Vultures, and son of Vishnu's bird G^da, lying - 
prostrate on the ground. He had seen Ravana carrying off BiUi 
and had tried to prevent him, and been beaten back mortally 
wounded, and wag able only to say: Kama^ the wicked 

Ravana, the Raja of the Rakshasas, has carried aw^ay Sita toward 
I he south-The mighty chief of the Vtiltuies then looked up in to 
the fiice of Kama, and his eyes became fi^ced, and he died. At the 
same mometit the clouds opened, and a chariot of fire descended 
from Vaikuntha, which is the heaven cf Vishnu, with four attendants 
therein j one cairied the conch-shdl, another the discus, the third 
the mace, and the fourth the lotus, which are the four ensigns of 
Vishnu; and as the soul of Jatayus. ofosa from hb dead body, 
tlie four celesriol messengers caught it up with them into the 
heavens and it became absorbed in Vishnu* Then Kama and 
^ Lakshman.i proceeded into the Dukhan [or '"south country"'}, and 
on thdr way killed the monstrous Rakshasa Kabondha, who was 
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once a divine Candharva; and as hia spirit, which was that 
of a heavenly minstrel, issued fortlt liom his body, it advised 
Rama and Lakshtnana lo seek the aid of Sugrfva, the king of the 
monkeys, or Jiterally, wDodsoieo, the same Sanskrit word, 
meuilng a monkey or a forester. He had been dethroned 
by hU brother Bali or Baling and Rama overcame Balia, and 
reinstated Sugriva as king at Kishkindyaj and in letum Sugriva 
and his general Kanutnan became the allies of Rama in his 
war against Ra%'ana. Their armies passed over by Rama's 
bridge ” into Ceylori, and there^ after many battles, the dty of 
Lanka was taken, and Ravana slain, and Sita recovered. Rama 
was filled with joy at seeing Sita again, but, jealous for her 
honour, refused to take her back until her innocence had been 
proved by the ordeal of fire. She entered the flames in the 
presence of men and gods, and Agnt, the god of fire, led 
her forth, and placed her in Rama's arms unhurL Thin 
Rama, with Sita, and Lakshmana, and all his allies, ret timed 
in triumph to Ayodhjra, and was solemnly crowned Maliaraja, 
and began a glorious reign, I.akshiiHna being associated with him 
in the govemmenL Thus ends the sixth section of the Rama- 
>ima in perfect happiness and peace; and the seventh section, 
which concludes it, the utfarakanda, is really a later section, 
and is j’ostly held by the Hindus as too painful for contemplation, 
from it we leara that Rama «ntinucd to feel jealous on account 
ofSita's abducrion by Ravana. One day it happened that Sita, in 
talking to her Itandmaids about her captivity in Lanka, had drawn 
a figure of Ravana on the floor of her room, and Rama, seeing 
it, Md not knowing why it had been drawn, flew into a nige 
against Sita. and determined to put her away. She was sent ofi: to 
the hermitage of Valmiki There she gave birUi to her two sons. 
Lava and Ku^ As ihey grew up, they distinguished themselves 
greatly by their valour, and were recognised by Hanuman as the 
sons of Rama, and then by Kama himself, just as he is about 
to give them battle for seiaing a horse be had let loose for an 
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uDdcrbilccrn in expiation of his Sin fsr slaying Ravarutt 
who, though a demon, was still a Biahman. Valoukip on iJis- 
covering who he was, went back for Sita, and^ taking hi-r by the 
hand, ltd her to Kamo, and gave her into his hands, saymg i 
Voursons have revenged on Rama aH the evil he has done you/' 
And then they all returned together to the city of Ayodh}^aT and 
performed the and passed the rest of their days in 

bappmess without end. In the Adhyatma Ramayana^ a part 
of one of ihc Puianas^ the bo>‘s wander accEdentally into 
Ayodhya, and are tlserc recognised by their father^ who at once ac¬ 
knowledged them, and recalled Sita to attest her innocence. She 
letumcd, and in public assembly called upon her mother, Earthy to 
attest her innocence; and the earth opened^ and there arose out 
of the chasm a glorious throne, and on it sat, in the fonn of a 
lovely woman, th e incarnate EartJi, who, extending her hand to Slta^ 
took her to her throne; when again the chasm opened, and the 
throne sank into it, and the eartli closed, for ever over the faitlxful 
Sila, "the daughter of the furrow/^ Rama, unable to endure life 
without her^ "sacnficed himself in the river Sarayu," In other 
words, conmaitted suicide by drowning. Such is the story of 
the Ramayajia to its termination. The Hindus hold that^ 
" whosoever reads, or hears read, the life-giving Ramayam is 
freed from all sm. Whosoever reads it^ or hears it read, for the 
purpose of obtaining a son, will certainly have one. .... A 
Brahman reaps the same advantage as from reading the Vedas^ 
and a Kshatriya conquers his enemies^ and a Vais>tt is blessed 
with riches, and a Sudra gains a good name^ by reading the 
Rarunyana, or hearing it read/' Again, it is said^ As long 
as the mountains and rivers shall continue, so long shall the 
story of Roma and Sita be read in the world/" And nightly 
to listening millions are the stories of the RajiuL)^an4 and 
Mahabharata told all over Indim They are sung at all large 
assemblies of the people, at tnairiage frosts and temple services, 
at vitbge festivals and the receptions of chiefs and princes, 'fhen, 
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when M the gods hive been duly woishipped, and the men are 
wcaiying of the meretricious postiumgs and grimaces of the 
dancing girls, and the youngsters have let off all the squibs and 
crackere, a reverend J 3 rahnian steps upon the scene, with the fiitii i- 
luir bundle of inscribed polmdeavcs in his hand, acd, sitting down 
and opening them ooc by on e upon his lap, slow and low ly begins 
his antique chant, and late into the stany night holds his heaters, 
young and old, spellbound by the story of the pure loves of 
Rama and Sita; and of Dtaupadi, who too dearly loved the 
bright Arjuna, and the doom of the froward sons of Dhrita- 
rashtra. Or in a gayer moment some younger voice rings out the 
stirring episode of Bhiiua's fight with Hidimba the Asuia, oi the 
hilarious disiichs which tell of the youthful Krishna-s sjwrts with 
the milkmaids; nndt with bughter and with farewell greetitigs 
the i^embly breaks up; when aJI walk off, like moving shadow's, 
to their homes; di rough cool palm-groves, and moonlit fields 
of nci^ and the how riient village streets. In India the 
^ayana Md Mahablianata, Kama and Kta. Hanuman and 
^vana, Vtshuu and the Garuda, Krishna and Radha, and the 
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popular family traditions of the IdhasM, to a fixed body of definite 
mythology. The Vedic gods are nieie abstractions, intangible 
and illusive personifications of the powers of nature, the rain 
[IndraJ the light [Smya], tlie heat [Agnij, and the wind [Vayu], 
whose effects on their crops were at once felt by an agricultural 
people, and to which the Vedic Ary as made their supplications 
according to their daily need, and ascribed their heartfelt praise 
when at length abundant harvests crowned the labouts and 
anxieties of the year. In^the Puranas the gods assume substantial 
shape and individual character; and for the first time a para¬ 
mount place is given to the sacriTidal rite* and observances 
of their worship, fn Vedic times there were no priests. In 
the times of the liihasas the sacerdotal pretensions of the 
Brahmans became prominent, but the father of a family, or 
head of a state, still performed the highest religious ceicmonies, 
such as ihe marriage of a daughter, or the sacrifice of a horse' 
without the necessary intervention of a priest In Puranic times 
the Brahman is the only possible minister of the service of the 
gods, and the indispensable mediator between them and their 
worshippers* 

The technical definition of a Purana is a work which treats 
of five topics, namely, (r) the creation of the universe, (a) its 
destruction and renovation, (i) the geneaJpgy of the gods and 
patriarchs, (4} the reigns of the Manus, fonning the periods 
called Manwantaras, and (s> the histoiy of the Solar and Lunar 
dyn^tiea. The eighteen Puranas are arranged in three groups, 
of SIX in each. ^ ^ ^ 

I. Those in which the rpiality of or goodness and 

pnnty prevails, which dwell on the stories of Hari or Vishnu 
Md Knshna, named (i) Vishnu, (1) Naradiya, (3) Bhagarata, 
(4) Garud^ (s) Padma. and (6) Varaha, 

a- Hiose in which or gloom and ignorance, pre¬ 

dominate, reUting to Agni or Siva, named (1) Matsya, fa) 
Kunna, (3) Linga, (4) Siva, (s) Sfcanda, and (6) Agni. 
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3. Those dktinguislsed by rajusa or passioop which treat 
chie/ly of Brahiua, named {1} BrahirUp (2) Biahmanda, (3) 
Brahmavaivarta^ (4) Afarkandcya, (5) Bhavbhya, and (d) %^aniaiia. 

None of them however are really devoted to one god,, 
and Vishnu and his incarnatioiis hll nearly alL The moit 
opQiprehensivc and complete is the Vishnu Pumna^ and the most 
popular the Bbngavata Purana. The rest am vety little known 
eicept to Bralimans. There is another Purana known as Vnyu, 
supposed to be older Ilian all, connected w.ith die Siva and Agnt 
Puranas^ and subsdtuied for either of these in lists in which the 
one or the other of them is omitted. 

There are also eighteen Upa-Puianas^ The Putanas are 
evidently works of different ages. Probably none assumed their 
present popular form earlier than the rime of Sankara Acharya, 
the gmai Saiva reformer and founder of the Ycdnnta philosophy 
who lived in the eighth or ninth centuiy^ of our era. Of the cele¬ 
brated Vaishnava teachers Ramanuja lived in the twelfth century, 
Madhva-Acharya in the thirteenth, and Yallabha-Achar)'a in 
the sixteentlSp and the Puranas seem to- h^ve followed their 
innovations^ bebg evidently intended to advocate the doctrines 
they taught : and they must ail have since received a supple¬ 
mentary revision^ because each one of them enumerates the 
whole eighteen There is very little true and unbroken hLstorical 
record of anything io India until after the camoLidation of 
the British conquest of India at the beginning of the present 
century. 


The Code of iUKU. 

The Manu-Sanhita^ Manava Dharma Sastm, or Institutes of 
Manu, commonly known as the Code of Manu^ is attributed, by 
itself, to the first Manu [the word is from the Sanskrit root 
to think], Swayam-bhuva, who spmng from Swayam-hlm^ the 
** scLfexisting ** [identified with Bralitna]; and by others to the 
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rgoo. Jn its present form je dates from probably not earlier than 
B.C. 500, and possibly os late as p,c. 500. We are told that Jt 
originally consisted of 100,000 verses; tliat Narada shortened 
the work to ia,ooo; and that Sumad stiJ] further abridged it 
to 4^000; but only s,68s are extant. It is the only Hindu law 
hook necessary to mention here, being the one held in the 
highest revennee, and the legal foundation of the whole social, 
religious economical, and political system of Hindu life. 

The first clupier describes the Creation. The Supreme Being 
having willed to create the universe, first created the waters, and 
placed in them a productive egg, and in that egg He himself 
was bom in the form of Brahma, The waters were called 
nara^ because they were produeod by N-ira, the “ Spirit of God ” 
moving on them, and since they were his first ayana or "place 
of modon,” he is hence called Narayana, or " moving on the 
waters," That the human race might be created he caused 
the Utahmans, the possessors of the Vedas, to proceed from the 
mouthof Eiahmai the Kshatriyas, or protectors, from his arm; tlie 
Vaisyaa, or producers of wealth, from his thigh; and the Sudras 
or bbourers, from his feet These are the four original classes 
of Hindus, or sacerdotal, military, industrial and servile castes. 
'I hc Brahmans possibly represent the Shamans, or magicians of 
the prehistoric Turanian immigrants into India; Ibc Kshatriyas 
their Aryan conquerors; the Vaisyas, the mixed Arjas and earlier 
settlers and aborigines; and the Sudras, the conquered earlier 
settlers, and true aborigines of India. Tl>e Punjsha-Sukta, or 
*' Hy^ \tviiial of the First Man" [Punisha] in the Rig-Veda, 
mentions the names of these castes—“ mien they produced 
Furmha , . . the Brahman was his mouth; the Rajanya [prince] 
was his arms; the Vaisya was his thighs ; and the Sudm sprang 
from his feeL“ But the Hymn is considered to be one of the 
latest in date, and the passage quoted from it to be only figurativ-e. 
The Brahmans in the Vedas ate only a profession. The term 
hkatriya is used in the Vedas to denomtnate a person possessing 
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power, as a tya or king, and rajany^ or prince! and the term 
JS applied to any householder [from fesAd a house. Greek 
01x0^ raw], and so to people in gcticraj. The Sndras were 
probably a Cushite people who preceded the Axyns in India, and 
were dispersed by them. These four divisions of the Bmhmanical 
Hindu, are now wondcrfulJy subdivided aecordiofi to couiiuy 
1^, sect and occupation ^ and only the Brahmans retain the 
jmsogcneity of their order, a, established by the Code of Afanu. 
N«t we OK told that Bmhma in himself became half male and 
la fci^^ or active and passive in nature, and &oni hi, 
female half praduted Viraj, Vimj produced Mann Swa>-am- 
bhuva and he the seven otlier Manus, and the ten Prajapads, 

of Mankind. And Brahma having taught Man a ''the Code of 
Maau, he taught it to Maricha, and the nine other Pmjapatis. 
The sacted chronology is neat expounded. There are four 
classes of days: ist, of mortals; and, of Pitns, which lasts a 
uiiar month; jrd, of the Devatas, which last, a solar year, 
n 4 , a day of Giahma, which lasts 4,330,000.000 years; 
The yew of the god, consists of j&j mortal years. The first 

of the gods; the second, "3 

or nta Yuga, 3,600; the third, or Dwapara Yuga, 3,400; and 
the fourth, or Kali Yuga, the present, or "Black Age," which 
^gan about n.c. 3(0,, is limited to 1,300 years of the god,. 
The four Yuga, make up the Maha Yuga, or great ages and 
one thousand Maha Yugas form a Kalpa, or day of Brahma, 
this IS the Brahmanical chronology of the Code of Manu, but 
along with it there j, the recognition of the chronological 
system of Manwantaras, based on the reigns of successive 
Manu% evidently handed down from Vedte dmes. Each Manu 
supposed to tpign for 4^^20,000 

The «eond papier, '■ On Education, or on the Sacerdotal 
Class, and the Tlrst Order," distinguished between the revealed 
[mi/i] and inspired [fw/'r/r'] scriptures, defines the limits of 
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BralunnvaTta, Bnhmai^hi'desa, and Atyavarta, which latter :a 
also said to be coexteosive with the natural range of the 
Black Antelope; and prescribes the duties of the four castes. 
*llie cerentoaias to be observed at conception^ during pregnan^, 
at the birth of a child, and at its naming on the tenth or 
twelfth day after birth, are fully described, 'fhe first part of a 
Brahman’s componnd name should indicate haliness, of a Kshat- 
riy'a’s power, of a Vaisya’s wealth, and of a Sudia’s contempt; 
and the second part of a Brahman's name prosperity, of a 
Kshatriya's preservation, of a Vaisya's alms, and of a Sudta’s 
bumiiicy. The names of women, it ia said, should be soft, clear, 
and captivating, ending in long vowels like words of benediction. 
In the fourth month of its age the child should be carried out to 
See the sun, and in the ninth should be fed on rice, “or that may be 
done which by the mother is thought most pnopidous," The cere* 
mony of the tonsure should be peifortncd by the first three classes 
in the first or third year after birth; and in the eighth year from the 
concepdon of a Brahman, in the eleventh of a Kshatriya, and in 
die lu'clfth of a Vaisj'a, the child must be invested with [he 
saertd cord or sacrificial thread; or k may be in the fifth, sixth, 
and eighth year respectively. Tiic sacrindal thread of the Brah¬ 
man must be of cotton only, of the Kshatriya of hemp only, and 
of the Vaisya of wool only. The stalT of the Brahman should 
be of Mn or of a Kshatriya of Arftf or cWirvi, rmd of 

a Vaisj’a of vinu or odamifara. In the case of women the 
nuptial ccreniony is considered to take the place of the investi¬ 
ture of boys with the sacrificial thread, as the last purifica¬ 
tion fitdng them to enter on life, marriagG being held to be 
the complete institution of a woman. “Such is the revealed 
law of the institution of the twice-bom dass^ an institution in 
which their second birth chiefly conasts.” After initiation the 
life of every man is divirled into four stages or orders, namely, 
(i) that of IrraAmafAsri, Or student of the Vedas; (a) of^r/AirstAa 
or married man and householder; (3) of vana^praHhii or hermit 
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and (4) tannyun or devotee, Fewj except ever enter 

on the duties of the last two otdere, but the system of diese four 
orders is uuivemlly recognbed by Hindus. The direcdous for 
reading the VedaSj arid goveniing the relations of Students and 
their teacbers are most tutnute and Hgorous, Three classes of 
Brahman teachers are recognised, (i), the or spiritual 

preceptor j (a), the lifnidhytiy Or Schoolmaster propefj who in- 
fitructs in pronunciation^ granimarj metre, the expIaDadon of 
words, astTonomy, and oenemooial; and the ri(n^/ or 
saenficer* The Brahiriaii in bcginnirig or ending his lecture must 
always pronounce “ the threo'lncnc syllable, AUM or OiL 
“ Sitting on cubus of grass, with all their paints towards the 
east^ or rising sun, and purified by rubbing that holy gross in both 
his hands, aud further prepared by three suppressions of breath* 
each equal in time to five short vow-els^ he may then fitly breathe 
the syllable OM. Brahma milked out as it w^ere from the three 
Yedas [Mami does not recognise the 4th Veda], the letter A, the 
letter XJ* and the letter M, which form the iriliteral monosyllable, 
together with the mx’itical vL'ords [x^'wjSrjVfr]* Mwr", stiver 

earthy mid-air or sky* and Jicaven; and the three measures of that 
incihibk text beginning witli the word entitled the 
[sun] The syllable AUM is the symbol of the Hindu 

/H-marfi] or triple-form,'® A being Vislinu, U Siva, and M Brahma; 
and from the Kirukta, or ancient glossary of the Vedas, we learn 
that the separate letters of this mystic syllable refer also to Agni 
[fire]i Indra [sky}, or Vayu [air or wind], and Sum, [sun]: 
and further that all the gods are r®olvabIe into these three 
Every god is thus included lu the mystic syllable AUM or OM, 
The Brahmans, by the application of this symbol to their tri- 
mur/i\ mean to assert titat Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, include 
the whole Vedic gods. The wxsrds Mur^ earthy mid¬ 

air or sky* and heaven, signify the same thing, as also do the 
three conceptiDns of the sun as the Supreme Deity, as the Godr 
hcad, and as the Illtimmator of his woTshippers, set forth in the 
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“ three measures ” of the getyatn. Thus three times before every 
act does a Brahman fix big mind on Brahma as the god of all 
gods. 

The third chapter is " On Marriage and Ihe Second Order,*' in 
which the whole duties of a householder are prescribed, namelyf 
the daily sacrifice at every meal to the Rishis or Vedic bards, 
hy the reading of the Vedas ^ to the Vedic FitiiSj or departed 
forefathers, by the offering of cakes and water; to the Devatas 
or Vedic gods by the offejiDg of ghee^ that is, clarified butter; to 
the Spirits of all things existing, of the air, the water, the earth, 
by the ofiering of rice \ and to men by the exercise of hospi* 
tality, particularly towards Brahmans. It is emphatically declared 
that he who partakes of food before it has been offered in 
sacrifice as above prescribed, eats but to bis own damnation. 

The daily sacrifices to the Devatas, and to Spirits and 
Ghosts, are most instructive. The Code directs the oblations 
of ghee^ for the propidalion of the Vedic gods, to be offered 
fiRily to Agni [fire], secondly to Soma {the moon], thirdly to 
Agni and Soma together, fourthly to Kuhu [the day in its first 
and second quarters], fifthly to Anumati [the day in its third 
and fourth quart eta], sisthly to the Pimjapatis [the lords of creation], 
seventhly to Dyava and Prithivi [heaven and earth], eighthly 
to the fire of the sacrifice, and ninthly to the four quaiterii, 
India [east], Yama [south], Vanina [west], and Soma [north¬ 
east], Here we see India, Yama, Vamna, and Soma, who 
w(^ worshipped by the Vedic Aryans as great and independent 
deities, reduced to the position of guardians of the four quarters 
of ttie eartiL 

In the propitiation of the spirits, after the rice had been 
cooked, every iwice-bom householder has to offer it according to 
the following ritual: i. He has to throw boiled rice near his door, 
aajdng, -1 alute you, O Manns” [storms], a. He has to throw 
boiled rice in the water, saying, I salute you, O water gods." 
j. He has to throw boiled rice in his pestle and mortar, saying, 
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1 O' gi&d of iMgifi trfres/' Aftct this he lists to thjqw' 

nc^ n«r his pilJciw to Sri, or LaJtshmi; at the foot of his bed lo 
Bhadra-Kali, or Diirg^; in the middle of lits house to Brahma^ 
^itid the Lar; and up into the air to all the gods ; hy day lo the 
spirits who walk in light, and by night to the Epirits who walk 
in darkness. He has ihed to ihrow his ofifering for ail cteaturcs 
in the building, on the top of his house^ or behind his back ; and 
what remained he has to oJfer to the Pitris with his face to the 
south. Here wc hnd the worship of the felish Maruis, which 
in the Vedas are alrmdy opposed to Indra^, prominentTy introduced 
Neal follows the propitiatioTi of Lakshmi the wife of Vishmt 
and of Devi, or Kali, the wife of Siva* 

The ceremonies of marriage are elaborately developed, as 
also those of the sraJI/ia or feast of the dead A supmne 
importsmee is attached to the due observance of these funeral 
rites, one name for the Erahmans bemg **gods of the obsequies."' 
The fiinem] has to be performed within a fuced period 

after death, or of hearing of the death of a near kinsman^ A 
monthly rraJIAa has to be perfonned for erety near paternal 
ancestorp and the daily iradii/t& for Pitris, or remote ancestors, as 
already stated 

The fourth chapter 19 On Economics or Domestic Moratsp'* 
and treats of the various means of earning a livelihood ; and here 
it is laid down that service for hire, or ** dog-Livelihood*^ must by 
all means be avoided by the twice-bom. No livelihood may be 
pursued that Impedes the study of the sacred scriptuies, nor may 
money be made by any art that pleases the senses, such as music 
and dancing, or by taking gifts indiscriminately. Strict rules are 
laid down for giving and receiving presents and accepting alms; 
and a number of daily and other periodic tellgious obsm^ances 
are prescribed ; also the manner of bathmgh 

The fifth chapter is On Diet, Puriflcarion, and Women,'* and 
enters most minutely into every particular on which the twice^bom 
can possibly requhe guidance. The sixth chapter, “ On Devotion, 
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juid the Third and Fourth Order./' is for tlier^larion of the 
hves of the vmiapra^ha or hetmiti and tanHyaii or devotee. 
The seventh chapier, “Oft Government and Public Law," lavs 
JaT ^ *^"**'^ Kshatriyas or governing 

The eighth chapter is "On Judicature, and on Civil and 
Crinnna] Law;" the ninth "On the Commereial and Servile 
CWsi' the tenth " On the Miaed Classes, and on Tintea of 
Di3tr«s; the eleventh *On Penance and Expiation;" and the 
twelfth chapter, "On Ttanstnigralioo, and FinaJ Beatitude," 
concludes the Code. 

rhe seventh chapter supplies a ^tematte contemporary ac- 
cotim of the and reiigious institutions of ancient India, 
as with very slight laodifioations they still cxUl Tire village 
It describes j* the permanent endowment of the 
diuonao' of India, and has scarcely aker«l since the days of 
Mmu. t^ch commumty is a litUe republic, and manages its own 
wrf^ir having mde municipal institutions 

L IL Tl- o''«lf-gflve™ment and protec- 

Its relations witl, the central Government are conducted by 

ft headman, and its internal administration by a staff of heraditaiy 
“'^*'***'’8 of an accountant, watchman, money-changer 
mith, potter, carpenter, barber, shoemaker, astrologer, and p^e; 
funciron^es. including, in some villages, a dancing girt, and a 
^genealo^L This whole chapter is of the deepest interest. 
Reform ofsovemmeut it enforces is in marked contrast with the 

, l ”“ f of .ko 

w ““l «fpo<™li.r. >»d rfiko „f 

are fatmiTi”*” '‘^’"^’^''^^®>‘®^'rlopaatnali<,naIIea(Icre,which 
v«,i- ± ° Aryan race, and certainly characterised the 

Vcho ^ 0, Wia, „d which rew e™„hd re .h, 

hire. 1- ^ ’"'''P'"'''"" °f onJ empire,, hive 

bee. ehm.rettd frem 4 . .pm™ LTre n 
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recognises only the narrow interests of the faroily, the village, 
and, in a very limited degree, except among Biahtnans, the caste! 
Thus for nearly three thwisand yeats it has Suppressed all sense of 
nationaJjiy and public spirit in India, while fostering to the utmost 
the self-contained life of the petty religious communes, which 
possess no other bond of union but that of a religion otganised 
exprc^ly to bring the forces of progress inherent in every Aiyaii 
lace into subjection to die dominant priesthood The kings 
and the people are integral parts of a divine Jaw of which only 
the Brahman is the rightful administrator. But while the sptem 
failed utterly to provide for the external defence of the countijv 
it has rettrlered it proof against intem.iJ revolution. It is ihJ 
true charter of the landed democracy of India, and in pving 
permanence to the proprietorship of the peasantry in the soil of 
the country, it has conserved Hindu socie^ intact and unaltered 
through successive overwlielming invasions and a thousand 
years of continuous forWgn rule. India is in fact the only Atyan 
country which has maintained the continuity of its marvellous 
social, religious, and economical life, tom the earliest antiquity 
to the present day. 


The Tastras* 

The TAntras represent the lowest ^hs^mcm reached by 
the Brahmans in their en-deAvours to the aboriginal races 
of India under their poii-erv The word farr/ra signihes 
or ** ritual,^ and the Taotras are a numerous class of works^ 
generally of late datep devoted to the worthip of the 
praJ:ri/i\ or female eneiBy of nature, as represented by the 
wives of %’'bhnii and Siva. But it is not Laksbini who h 
worshipped as Vishnu's ssM, but Kadha, the mistress of the 
amorous Krishna, the other^self of Vishnu ; and by far the most 
popular object of Tautric worship is Devi^ in one or other of her 
Diiamibld forms. Each jaA/t is regarded as having a twofold 
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rating white or gentle, and black or fierce; Uma and Gauri 
being the gentle forms of Devi or Partatl, and Durga and Kali, 
the fierce or black; and the five essential elements of the worship 
of cither nature are wme, flesh, flsh, parched grain, and intercourse 
of sexes. The worshippers arc also divided into two orders Dak- 
shinacharis, or nght-handed, and Vamaeliaiis, or left-handed; and 
the rites, or mther orgks, of the latter are licentious beyond 
descaiption. Tantric worship prevails in its grossest forms 
among most of the lower races of India, and parttculaily in 
parts of Bengal. Its influence on Indian art, however, is 
inappreciable. 


Gods of India, 

Having said so much on the general subject of Hindu my¬ 
thology, I sJiaU, in partieularisidg the individual gods to be now 
enumerated, i«trict myself as much as possible to a bare tech¬ 
nical description of their forms, colours, and altributei I'hey 
arc enumeniied simply as a key to the uoivetsal symbolism of 
n m art. In the accompanying engravings Mr. Keid has been 
careful to pve as dear a definition as is possible on so small 
a scale of thoir distingubbing attributes. 

MMUJ, M th= .wo poop, Of Vedic ood *0 


VfiDIC GODS. 

There Is no sj'stemaiic thcoW ia the Vedas Tt,. i. 

„ „o e„. 

^ teal, aoj gWooa owokenod in U.e ran W ,h. 

the heavi. poetic epithets of space, 

^ heavens, the firmament, sun and earth, day and night, twilkht 

wn, wind and ram, storm and sunshine; aU ministering 
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to the divyie care of main, In the bre^hing air and ^diant 
lights the Bceting moon and constant starsj the risiiig mists stid 
falling dewH, and ±e rivers which flow down from the hiils through 
the fruitful plains^ making with the flocks and herdSi and woods 
and fields^ one ceaseless voice of praise and adoration. The 
etymological meaning of most of these epidiets is so clear tliat 
it at once explains the mythsj which^ in the CDunse of time, became 
attached to them. Thus the Vedas shew exactly how the words 
uttered three thousand years ago by the Vedic bards or Ttshh^ 
gradually became the gods of India^ Greece^ and llome. They 
arc the real thcogony of the Aryan race+^ 

These worshipful epithets began to be tranGfonued into more 
or less questionahle personUlcatlons of the natural appearances 
and operations to w'hich they were applied in the Vedic age 
itself I hut even in the case of those Vedic gods which assumed 
the most undoubted personality^ we seldom or never lose 
sight, tn the Vedas, of the real qualidcs intended to be ex¬ 
pressed by their names. They have no fixed hierarchyj or 
regular genealogyi no settled marriages and relationships i and 
they remain to the last transparent reflexions of those physical 
phcnomeioa and powers of which they are the earliest known 
appellations. It is only in the Puranas that they become in¬ 
vested with a strong per^natity^ and tC is in their Older among 
the Puranic gods that the conventional representation of them 
in the later mythology of the Hindus will be more appropriately 
described. The Kig-Veda refers to thirty-three gods in the 
following verses *^Gods who are ele^^en in earth, who are 
eleven dwelling in glory' in mid airp and who are dcveti in 
heaven^ may ye be pleased with this our sacrifice:" and the • 
Lrahmons, by adding, according to thdr manner of puerile 
exaggerationp seven dphere to this number, have multiplied it 
to 3jo,ooo,ooo. Indeed^ in the Rig-Veda itself we see the 
beginning of this mode of increasing die glory of the gods of 
^ Max "CupiparaiJve Mylholfigy " in OxfirJ Eswij>i far 
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India, in the verse: ** Let the three ihoiisoad, three hundred, 
and thiny-nine gods glorify Agnl” 

Acs I [igniiij, the peraDnifieation of fire, was one of the most 
ancient, and is still one of the most saertd objects of Hindu 
worship. Me appraxs as hre on caitb^ as Jightning in mid air, 
and as the sun m heaven. He is one of the three great Vedic 
deities ] Agni [hre], Indra [the firniamentj, or Yayu [the wind], 
and Surya [the sun], who respectivety preside over earthj the 
shy or mid-air, and heaven; and m the Yedaa more hymns are 
addressed to him than to any other god* 

iNORA, the hrmament, shy, or mid air, h equal in rank wath 
Agni, bu^ unhlce Agni, h not unaeate, being aJ ready represented 
33 having a father and mother. He is described as of a golden 
or ruddy colour, but of endless forms, and Jie rides in a briglit 
golden car, drawn by two tawny orange bomes, and is armed w ith 
ihc zaj/v, or thunderbolt, and a net in which he entangles his 
enemies. He also uses arrows. He is attended by the dog 
StJrama, idcnti£cd by some w^tth the dawTi, He ddfghta 

In drinking the IntOKJCating the amnVa^ or water of life* or 
immortality of the Vedas* He sends the rain, and rules the 
weather* and more Hymns are addressed to him in the Vedas titan 
to any other god excepting Agnl j while in the Puranic pantheon 
he rants aacr the triad [Brahma, Vishnu, and Si^a], chief of all 
the other gods. Strabo describes the Hindus as worshippers of 
Jupiter Pkvius, meaning Indra. There k anothcT Yedic per¬ 
sonification of rain named Parjana, and the name is sometimes 
combined with the word PhVa, a Yedic personification of wind^ 
in the form 

Yavu [air, wind] is the great Yedic ]vefsmiification of wind, 
and is generally aa^ialed and often identified w^tb Indra* His 
Ollier naqics are Pa van a, "the purifier" Caiidha-zah<j, “biaier of 
perfumes," and Sataia-^f “ever moving.*' Va/a [“wuitl’'] 
IS generally the same as Vayu, but sometimes they are meotioned 
disp actively. 
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“i<i is identified witii 
iTHi, the noEinsher, Visvaswat, «tlie brilJiam," and Ravi 
ana AnjTVA, ^ 

of all the gods aa synonyms ofAgni, IndraorVayn, and 
thTviA'^'^ iR the Ninikta, ot etymological glossary [fonnftigone of 
the Vedangas] i t is twice asserted that there are Lut thiee Hodi 
and over and over .igab that thao three are hut va-ymg for^s 

a rf ,|„ Si.., o, ".r trip,., 

^h^n h'S Mthelsj refcnins to his three jjlaccs on 

a^h in the sky or mid-air, and heaven, as Agni, fndta or Vaya, 
^dSurym This Vedie triad is obvionsly the prototype of the 
rur^ic /^sr^r/r; gr *' triplefgmi;' Urahma, Vishnu, and Shn, 

SojiA « the Vedic personification of the intoxicating jnict: of 
theri^wi, plant, and as it was gathered by moonlight, the name 
^ appm^ted in later times to the moon, CttANOicA, and 
me of tile qualities of the Juice were transferred to that 
lunimai^' as OsAadAi-^fi^ ** lord of herbs, ^ 

VAfttWA [irfpariic]," the utiiversat embracer and encompasser ” 

« one of the oldest \ edic deities, the personification of the alb 
investing sky, the maker, and upholder of heaven and earth. 
J-ater he becomes the god of the sea, 

VAitA, «the restminer," with hts tirin sister Krw««;; is the per- 
wmfication of the first human pair, and hence of death, and, in 
the later mythology, of Judgment. He has for hb watchdogs the 
two bora of Saransa, Indm's dog, 

Kutcra, in the Vedas, is the chief of the evil spirits living 
la the shades, and the god of wealth. 

'^ese are the e^bt Vedie gods which received the most 
weloped mythological personification, and they aU rank as 
t/ii uUtd, immediately after Eiahma, Vishnu, and Siva, in the 

Order of the celestial deiEies—the dii majomtn. gttffium _of 

the Ptimnic panthcoiL 
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Jn ihc Vedas the finiwment ]s also personified by Djr^uf 
*nhc heaven^" or Dj>aas^pj^rt [Zeusrpater, Jupi(er], tlic « heavenly 
&ther. Fnfhwi, “ the wde world," is the tarth mother, and 
y<na-Prit/th% heaven ^tiid eaith/ are representcid as the uni- 
v^al parents, not only of mantind, but of all things liwne. 
t/sA^i [4.S*, Aiirora]. the daughter ofis the dawn, one of the 
mwl beautiful of tlte Vedic myths; and befom her go, the day’s 
haibingers, the ewr young and bright AnNns, who are personifi^ 
rations of the tmlight which precedes the dawn, and identical with 
the twin sons of Zeus and Leda, The Apsaia Inymph] a 

another name of the dawn, and the stoiy of her loves with Pumra- 
IS a my^ of the absorption of the mists of moming by the 
^mg sun* similar to the Greet feiiy story of Kephatos and Procris. 
a [vuf, vuerdtj, the night, is a gmldess. Ad/W [“ fre^” «un, 

icraied in the 

ig-A eda « motiier of the godi" The twelve Adilyas 

^ b«^ and are the sun in the twelve months of the year* 

of T'sods, are the sons 
of ^ the antithesis of Adid. NiraayagasAAa. literally -‘golden 

^ /Viytf/ff/jf, “father of creatures," SiaivAAa, «fiil- 

“m'Ser^^f' of creative energy, 

maher, Mira [the Persian Mithra], and other names, arc all 
unifications of the sun. This fact is shewn also by tWr l^ing 

''^dityaa, but they are appellations of the 
powCT rather than distinct personalities. The twelve AdUjvs 
cty, M,tm, Ar^^ian, Bhaga, Vanina, Dahsha, Ansa, IndnJ 
itnd Suiya; the eight rorm.attendants 
Oft namely Apa [water], Dhrtiva [the Pole star] Soma fthe 

Kw^lTnd^™’ Anilarwmdt Pmbhasa 

^hedawn], andPratyusha [light]; and the eleven Fs^dras.ori/jtras 

^0 are sons of [howler or roarer], the terrible goS^^ 

- and appear to be identical with the A/anttf, form the Tri^ 

I e gods J in the Vedas form a hand of nine gods. The 


the umnu eantheoh. „ 

'“"""I “ twenl nOT« for 

f■»*’*“'. ""Xoto™," ioo .pota of 0. 

I k brothers, Ribhu, Vilhii, and V^a 

celebrated «iiuhs who made India’s chanot «the 

o^r! 5 f''‘’ *irc‘''^ 

I ike H k ” ***®^*^‘‘ "■'^ ‘be Bhn'gus and Ribhus. 

^ke Hephajstos, he is represented as deformed in J.is legs. TTie 

Ind^ ^ tbe ancestral “fathers." Si^dAv. the 

[Ehinjib* Ld^s 'dhl'^ Sapta-Sindhav-a 

[Ehinjab and Sindh] am goddesses. JJ>faw*; the earth as 

poised by man, and ^le peisanificition of'the 

seventh nver of the Panjab in ancient titne^ aad Zf« or //„ 

the pemonification of milk and wheat, are the three Vediogod' 

« ‘be StKiUess of woods 
^d f^^ests, the .i^fyas are water goddesses, the or mists, 

originally a hill tribe, are the celestial 
m the later niytholqgy becomes the 

aki t n demons named in the Vedas am the 

black ^^rv«r, the “ niggard " and the all evi- 

denily refemng to the wild tribes who infested the neighbourhood 

T k of the Aiyas in the Panjab, and the Afurat. 

In the oldest fktrt of the Rig-Veda the word « used for 

the Supreme Spint, and is the same as the Mura of the Zbroas* 
ti^ns; but in the latter parU of the Rig-Veda it signifies, as in 

the Puranic mythologyv a demon, and this diange in its mcaninE 

probably grew out of the religions quarrel of Indian Aryas with 
the Persian, which led the Persians to use the Hindu word 
dnw, or “gods," for devils, and the name of tmlnifor the deiril him¬ 
self, jittdar. In Persian AAuni-Muatfa is Hormazd, the ‘' tnultj- 
-^cient master," the sun. In the Vedic and Puranic mythology 
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evciything seems directly or [ndirectly to merge in, or radbte from, 
the san, Surya. The Armhm [“red'Tj of the Rig*Veda and 
Rohiias ["^red"] of the Atharva-Vcda are the red horses of the 
liaing sun; and the Hariias]^' green "], or green horses, arc typical 
of the ladtont beams of the nsing and settiog sun* The winged 
horse Tarkshya is a very ancient mythological peisoDiiicatioa of the 
sun. The other mythical animals of the Vedas are the serpents 
and /' 7 //b, the demons of drought, and Sorttma, the watch* 
dog of India, and mother of the hvo StMrameyas^ attendants of 
^ama* The breath of (tie is personified by Frana^ speech as 
Vach, divine providence by PusAan, feith by SradJka, the outraged 
conscience by Saranyu, vice as Agka, and death by NirrftL One 
of the most rcmarlcable personifications is that of the hearing of 
prayer by the god to whom it is addressed. Tliis is personified in 
the Rig-Veda as Brahmana$p(iti, or Fnkaspaii, In one place he 
is called the father of prayer, and he certainly foreshadows the 
priestly office of the llrahmons. He too is identified with the 
sun, for it is Agni who is addressed as Brahmanaspali, *'tlie lord 
of prayer, and in one place he is named Mrmhma, ^*hc of 
prayer," btahma in the neuter gender meaning “ prayer." Brilui- 
spati in the \edas is not the planet with which he is afterwards 
identified as its recent j but Sukra, identical with Usanat, the 
planet Venus, and its regent, is mentioned in the Sama-Veda as 
uitoxicatcd with the tema juices Vaimhpaii, the “house 
prdtcctor," is one of the later gods of the Vedas. The Rhhh, or 
reputed authors of the Vedic hymns, play a gnat part in the sub¬ 
sequent Puranic mythology as progenitora of the gods and heroes, 
and the followmg arc the principal: Agastja, Angims, Atclr- 
anamw, Asanga, Atri, Bhamdwaga, BJrrigu, Budha, the four 
Gaupayanos, sons of Gopa, the authors of four remarkable hymns 
in the Rig-Vcda, CTitsamada, K.ikshivat, Kanwa, Kasyapa, Kava- 

slia, KuUa, Mudgala,, ffarada, Parasoia, Prithi, Syavaswa, and 
Varna Deva. 
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Bka»m. In the esoteric teaching of the Brahmans^ the absolute 
unity of the Divine Nature U recognised under dre same of Erahin, 
but the doctrine is held only as a philosophical speculation, which 
has not the slightest influence on the esoteric religion of the 
Hindus. In &ct, the idea of Erohm is a falslhcation, in its very 
origin, of the true conception of the Godhead. The Vedic Aryan 
were being gradually guideji, from the simple wotship of the sub- 
limer manifestations of nature, to the recognition of the One Tree 
God and Fathcr of htanVind; but they w-ure led astray from it by the 
Brahmanical inven tion of Brahra. I mperecpttbly their first simple 
services of prayer tmtl praise became invested, by the oCSdaUug 
Brahntans of a later time, with a jacridcia] and propitiatoiy cha¬ 
racter } and if prayer [ifjiAm] could move the gods, prayer 
it would bo easy to aigne, was greater than the gods, and Brahm 
the god over all gods, and his iniA/iutw, or prayer-brai'et^ men 
over all men. But this conception of Brahm, so (ar from being 
anugonistic to polytheism, was dependent on it, and Sivorable 
to it; for in proportion to the mulutudc of gods would be the 
greatness of Brultni a^id the Brahmans. T t is not surprising, there¬ 
fore, that the pure tuonotheistic dogmas which have become 
attached to the idea of Brahm have had no pnril^'ing itifiuence 
on popular Hinduism, 'fhe etymology of the word betrays its 
real meaning, and convicts Brahm of having no reference to the 
One Tree God, and of being essentially a saceidoral invention, 
or eabalistio secret, existing only in the ritualistic mysteries 
administered by the Brahmans: and so we find the Brahmans iti 
practice permitting the most puerile superatitjons, and the grossest 
idolatry, wherever their own .'tuthority as mediators between men 
and their gods is accepted. In the later philosophy of the 
Brahmans, the “One Eternal Mind, the Self-Existing, Tncompre. 
hcnsible Spirit," is identified with Brahm. He alone, it is said, 
really and absolutely existsi, even Brahma, Siva, and Vishnu, being 
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but mari 7 s or illusLOfis cf Brahm ; aud ilie firml iK^dtude of the 
Hiticlu consists in being absorbed into 

Having willed to create the world;, be first with a thought 
created the waters, and pbced m them a seed, and that seed 
became an egg, and m that egg he was bom himself as Brahma 
the or forefather of aU beings ^ and because the spirit 

of Erahm moved on the waters^ be is hence named or 

moving on the waters*’" He is also caUetl “ lord/" and 

Faram^s 7 i/arti, supreme lord/' But all these names are also 
applied to each of the persons of the Hindu triad by their 
respective votaries, the Vaishdavas identifying even 
[Plate C, Fig* jJ with \l5hn14 and the Salvas with Sivel Om of 
his names is There are no temples raised to Brahm^ 

and no direct worship is paid to him* It is said that him 
who is so great there is rro image,'" but the tme reason is because 
every image, every temple is his, and he is worshipped in every 
form, every offering and prayer being indeed himself 

THii Grp-at£r Gods ■ Du MAjoaust GEsriuaf* 

Braksia [Plate Q Fig* j] is the first person of the Hindu 
hi-murtu triple-form,’^ or imd [Plate C, Fig, a]. He is 
Brahm manifcsied as the active creator of the universe. He 
sprang from the mundane egg| and, divldit^ himself into 
male and female, produced the 3 ramadtka$ or Fruja^pifh^ 
the “fathers of all creatures,'* the Mqhms, and the 
His male half b called Purniha^ the “first man,” and Vimj^ 
hut sometimes these persons are represented as one the son 
of the other, Viraj of Purusha^ or Purusha of Vir&j i and 
they are represented 2^ sons of Brahn^'s female half. 

From \ iraj sprang the Manu Swayambhuva [f e. the son of Swuy- 
ambhUf the self-existing, /./. Brahma], and from bim die Pra/apa/is^ 
namely, Marichi [chief of the Maruts], Atri, Angiras, Pulastya, 
PuLaha, Kiatu, Vasishtlia, Prachetas or Oakslia, BEitigu, and Naiada. 
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Somctimea Swayambbuira tesaid to springdtrecHy from Brahma,and 
again from the Prajaiwtis. These PrmJapatU produced the seven 
Svrayambhuva, Swarochisha, Auitanii, Tamasa, Raivala, 
Chakshuha, and Vat vaswata or Satya*%tnta, the Manu of the ptesenl 
age; to whom seven more are added, Savama, Daksha^savarna^ 
Bnihma-savama, Oharma-savarna, Rudra-savarna, Ranchya, smd 
Bhaut>Ti, These Afanut ptnduced the seven Jiishis, said by others 
to have been produced direct by Brahma, namely, Gautama, 
Bh^waja, Viswamitra, Jamadagni, Vasishtha, Kasyapa, and 
Atri* Thej' are repmsented in the heavens by the seven stais of 
the Great Bear, and are fcbled to be mairied to the seven 
Pleiades or Krittiias. The original seven Prajapaiis, Mohus^ and 
Rhkts refer probably to the sante persons, men of traditional faTi>,i. 
among the early Atyas, whom the Brahmans adopted into their 
omnivorous pantheon, and made the sons of Btahma. 

Although the name of Brahma is the most familiar of all the 
gods of the Hindu mythology to Europeans, his woiship in India 
is almost extinct, if indeed it was ever very popular. There 
are few, if any, temples dedicated to him, I know of only the 
one on the lake Pushkar [Pokiiar] neir Ajmir, in Rajimtana; but 
his image is placed in the temples of all the other gods. 

He is leptcsentcd as a red or go1d-<o1orcd man, robed in 
white, and seated on his vahan, or vehicle, the hansa^ or swan. 
He has four heads, each crowned with a sort of tiara, and four 
arms. Generally in one hand he holds a portion of the Vedas, in 
another a mala or rosaty. In the third a /ato [water-vessel] contain¬ 
ing OangiB water, and in the fourth a su/^’a or spoon Ibr hisrai- 
tions, Sometimes be holds a sceptre in one hand, and his bow 
JKiri-Tala in another t and sometimes he holds nothing in two 
of his hands, one of them being held downaard, forbidding fear, 
and inviting the worshippers approach, and the other raised in 
tilcssuig. Often be is represented as a Brahman at puja or 
worship. His paradise is Brahma-purn, on the summit of 
Mcni, encircled by the sacred Ganges, 






Sarasvati [Plate C Fig, 4J, his or consort, 

IS Tcprescntcd as a fair and gracefijl womatip crowned with the 
crescent on her brow^ and cither seated on a swan, or pestcoefc^ 
or padd)'^ bird [for the vtiM^ b represented by each of these 
three birds in different parts of India]] or standing on a lotus. In 
one hatidj as the goddess of speech, she holds a written scroll, 
and in the otber^ as the goddess of music and song, the t'iftHf Or 
’iioi, foimetl of two goiirds. SomclJiDes^ as the gqdtiess of the 
river from which she take^ her namCp she holds ^ /ad^n, or lotua^ 
flower, in one hand, and a cup of wntcr in the other. When 
four-armed, she holds aU these emblems in her scveml hands. 

VtSHKU [Ftates C, Ih F, G, If, J], or PlAki, is in hiouelf itnd 
his scveml incamationSt the most popular of all the Hindu deities, 
not eitcepting Si^-a, and feceives unbounded adoratton ail over 
India. The Vabhnavas arc divided into many sects, one adoring 
Krishna as Yishnu, another Krislma's r^^'Z/Kadhaf a third Krishna 
and Radha cotijoijitly; while others adore Rama Chandra and hb 
Sita^ cither stTpaiately or conjointly. Yishnu is the second 
person in the or triple fornv and persDnifies the pre¬ 

serving power of nature. Fib followers idenrify him with A^ara- 
[Plate C, F%. i], and J^ra/fum^raj and lepresent him as 
the progenitor of Siva and Prahma- When the whole earth was 
covered ^rith water, Vblmu ky asleep^ extended on the serpent 
Ananta [“ the infmile ''}p or Sesha, and while he slept, a lotus 
sprang from his oav^el, and from its flower Brahma [Plate D, 
Fig. i]. The type of Sl\a is the jifniWinga^ and the navel of 
Vishnu b compaied to this emblem, and exalted over it 

by the Vabhnavas, and thus it often becomes almost impossible to 
dbtingubh between Vaishnavas and Saivas. I hixvt seen the 
forms of Vbhnti and Sivti combined m one idol. He b repre¬ 
sented as a dark blue or black manp u-ith four arms, hb two right 
hands holding the ^iidAa or mace, called Xaumi^ah^ ami a 
fiadma or lotus flower, and his two IcR the terrible rAakra or^ 
discu^ named VtiJramMa, and the siffiMa or chank-shell, oamed 
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P&ncl{ajati)r'(J^ Sometiiccs he holds only the shell and the discus^ or 
thunderbolt, while with his second left hand he forbids fear, and 
with bis second right hand bestows blessing. He has a bow called 
Sirn^a, and a sword called Nknda^a* He lias on his breast 
a peculiar curl called Sri-m^sa^ and the jewel and 

on his wrist the je wel He is clothed in yellow j 

hence one of his imJne% JPffji/fth-r; and he has for his i^aAnft of 
vehicle the mythical bird^ half man;, half vulture* Garuda. Often 
he is represented seated with his consort Lakshini on the coils of 
Sesha-Naga, or Aitanta. His hEivcn is Vaituntha, or Vaibhraja* 
on Mount Mery. His at^afsras [“ descents^'}* ot iiicomarions* 
arc ten. First, the or fish, said to have reference to 

the universal deluge from the waters of which he in ihis form re¬ 
covered the Vedas. Second, the Hurj/ja, or tortoise, in whidi in* 
carnation he chnmed the ocean for amn/a, the water of life or 
Lmaiortality. He placed himself at the bottom of the sea of milk, 
and nJadc his back a pivot for Mount Meru, round wliich the 
gods and demons twisted the Na^a or snake and* puUing 

it backward and forward, thus churned the ocean* which delivered 
up in succession the fourteen getns, namely* i. 2, The 

physician 3. Vishnu^s consort-j 4- 

the goddess of wine; 5- CAa/tdn^^ the moonj 6, 
the Ajjsara, the t^pe of womanly loveliness and amiability j 
7. UiJifAatA inri'^St the eight-headed horse; Aai/sfuMa, the 
jewel on Vishnu's breast; Pirrija^t the celestial tree; to. 
SuraAht\ the cow of plenty; 11. Airai^ita, Iiidra"s elephant j 
J2+ the chank'shdl of victory; 13* a famous 

bow ; 14, VMa^ poison p His third aTaiur l^ the boar, 

which* when the earth was drowned in the ocean, lifted it up 
again with its tusks* The fourth, the fnan-lion; 

and the fifth, Vamwa, the dwari; These are all purely mytho¬ 
logical a^-aiars. The sixth, P&rasursNm^ or «Eaina with the 
asc,** the Seventh, Ptsfttii or ** Raina w'Uh the bow, 

the cighdi, Krishna, and ihc ninth, Huddhaj are legendary and 
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historical; and the tenth, /La/Jtif or b prophcUr;^ being 

the mcomatioci in which Vishnu is to appear at the coitsunainatfoa 
of oh things^ at die close of the Kali i%, or “ black seated 
on a pale nhite hor^" with a drawn sword like a bhmng 
comet m his handf for the final destruction of the wicked^ 
and the renovation of creation fn perfected purity. UTien 
Krishna is identified with Vishnn^ his place is taken ip the 
eighth avatar hy his brother who is armed cither 

with a^a or plough^ or a Siti*mnda or club^ or a fnttsa/a 

or pestle, after which attributes he is named "*Kama with the 
ploughshztrep^ or ^^with the dinh" or pesdei" as the case may 
be, Salhji, and ^anfs/tjcar are all local manifesta¬ 

tions of Vishnu worshipped in Western India, JCan^Ma^ a name 
also of VishnOp is generally applied bi Western India to Kandch 
Rao, an avalar of Siva, The Eemple of Wkthoba may be met 
with in ci'cry village of the Maratha country, that at Pondharpur 
being the most celebrated. The tomb of one of his 

disciples, at Abndi near Focma is also a place of gtiiat pilgrimage. 

l^AKSHMi [Plates C and called also Ski, is Vishnn^a 
saM/t\ She is the goddess of good luck and plenty. She is 
identified with Rambpa as the ideal woman, the Hindu Yenns, 
and when Vishnu Is Krishna or Rama, she is Radha and Rukmeni, 
the mistresses of Krishna, or Sita the wife of RarnsL She is 
held in high honour by Hindu womenp who pay her partktilar 
worship on the third day of the light half of the moon called 
Rambha-tritiya, as an act auspicious to female beauty. She h 
worshipped by filling the com-measiire with wheat or other 
grain, and thereon placing flowers. She is represented as a lovely 
and benign womanp robed in yellow, holding a lotus In her hand^ 
and seated either on a lotus,, -or beside VtshniL Sometmies^ as 
is likewise Yishnn, she is pointed all yellow, and has four arms^ 
and she holds in one of her right hands a rosaiy^ and the /asa 
or cord in one of her left. This cord is seen also in the hands 
of Vanma and Sivo^ and is emblematical of the sea, which girdles 
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ttic eattii. h the niDther of Kama-Deva^ the god of 

IovCp ^^ombadevi she: gives her immc to Boiubay; where she 
is also worshipped as ^roha-LAkshnu, KolbaLdesi, and Carnde^^^ 
in the diferent wards of the city callctl after her by these 
Slic is indetd “ our Lady of Bomhay^” in a speomi 
sensep and her temples at Alaha'I^hshmi and in the Mombodevi 
ward are her two most important fanes in Western India, She 
has also temples of note at Tuljapur^p Kolhapuri and Nasik, all 
in the Alatatha countty, 

Siva [Plates D and E]t or Majtaopva, is generally 
as the ihixil person of the /ri-mwr/if but sometimes as the 
second He personihes the destructive foroe of nature^ or 
rather its transforming and reproductive power, and thus with 
htfi Parv^ad or Devi, appears under both auspicious and 

terrible aspects. He Ls confounded both wi^h brahma and Vishnu j 
and indeed in any lengthened descripdon of one Hindu deity it 
is almost impossibte to avoid miring up its character and attri* 
butts with those of another. He is represented under various 
forms. Generally he is figured as a w'hite or silvor'colored 
man with five heads; and a third eye deforms each head. Each 
head also is surmounted by the crescent moon^ and the Ganges 
issues Iri^m his fifth head^ He has four arms, and bears in hrs 
Iw^o upper hands a mngu or autclope, and a /HsuM or trident, or 
the /nsti/a and pua or cord, or the furi^ and or shell; 

or the ifiMJmia, /^atuanff or damni, a sort of tattling drum, 
shaped like an houT'glass,, and a flaming bowl With his ihbd 
hand ho forbids (ear, and with his fourth bestows blessings. But 
all four hands may hold weapons or other attributes^ an airow^ or 
a swordf or the bow or the dub He has 

the cobra twisted iuto his hairi and round his neck and wrists, 
and wears a necklace of humaD skulls called Aft/itd-ifia/ii, He 
wears a tiger^s or a deer's skin or an elephands hide for a cloaks 
and sits on the lotus, while his or vehicle is the bull 
At the MaAa-Profyar or “^and consummation” of all things. 
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wtieo the world and all its InhabiUntSp die saints, and gods, and 
Brahm hbnsclf, shall pass away, Siva b tepre&Cfited under his 
most tenifiic aspect,, in the character of Ma^a-Kah^ 
time/' the destroyer of all things. But his most popular image, 
or rather symbol, is the or phallna. This is the ^'mbol, 

generally coalesced with the under which he is uni%"er- 

sally adored^ In the Siva Purana he is made to say, “I am 
omnipresent, but especially in twelve forms and places,^ the 
best known of which are s (i) as ^Hord of the moon,^ 

at Somnatb Pattan, in Gujarat^ the idol that is said to Iravc been 
destroyetl by Malimud of Ga^mi; (2) as at Uj}ain, 

whence the idol was cairied oJf, in the reign of Altmash, 
A.D, la^ip to Ddhi^and there destro^^ed; (3) as Fam^mHira^ ** lord 
of Rama,” at iUmeswaratn, and {4) as Fi^tstesra, ^ lord of all/ 
the chief object of worship at Benares, His heat'en is on Mount 
Kailasa, north of lake Marmsa [Manasa-sarovara], where is also 
Ku-vem's abode. As a irianifestation of Siva 

worshipped in W’^cstcni India, he lidcs on a horse’ as Sira 
also an especial object of worship in the Maratha 
country^ he h represented armed with sword, spear, shield, 
and liow and arrow, with the sun, moon, and Aandf] and 
the /inga-jo/ii around him, and the goot-headcd Daksha by 
his side. D.iksba w-as engaged in a sacrifice to which were asked 
ail the gods but ^va, who, enraged* struck ofi" Daksha's head, but 
subsequently restored him to life^ and os Daksha's head could not 
be found, it was replaced by that of a goat or nuri- As BAairmya^ 
another form under which he is universally w^orshipped by the 
Marathasp he is represented riding in triumph either on AW// 
or on a horse or dog; or seated in state on the coils of the 
iVa^a or cobra, surrounded by attendanu bearing the or 

o 4 uv/v, a kind of wbp inade of ivory, or sandal-wood shavings^ 
or yak^s tails, and nsed as a symbol of toyalty and divinity all over 
Indio. As Fari^AatfiuJirAi-Jfaru/t he is w'orslnpped in W^'estem 
IndLOp as the Hindu Hercules^ his nome being invoked every 
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lime a iscTght k lifted. HARi-HARESEfWAR js Siva coali^ced with 
Vishnu. The tTrcntj'-tiinlh of evtty irionth Is kept sacred by 
all SaivBJ, and especially by women; but the great Aimyal 
festival df Sh-a, M(fhj-Snv-rafri, the ■* great night of Siva,** ia 
held on the 14th hfigha [Jamiaiy-February], when, at Bombayp 
a fair is held at Elcphaatai The great fair held on the 
Island of Bombay, at the sacred lillage of Walkcshwax, for three 
rial's from the full moon of Kartika [October-November], is 
al50 in honour of Siva- He has several notable shnnes in the 
Western Presidency, nafficly ttsose of Bholeshwar and Walkesh- 
W'af in Bombay^ of hlahabaleahwar at Go-Karn ['^cow^s ear"], of 
KankcshRTir at AlEbagh and Mai wan, of Taneshwar also at 
Mai wan, of Hari-Hareshwar at SavaTndtugT and of Dhopeshwar 
at Rajapur, As the fannily god of the Maiaihas, his 

chief temple is at Jejeri, in the Poona collectoiate. 

PARVATf [plates D and E], the mountaineer," known also as 
Devi, tiie '"bright,'' or the “ goddess, Kali, the black/' Durga, 
the inaccessible^ VijavA;, the "^victorious"' [r/. Victokia], 
Kumart, the ** damsel/* Bmavani, and a hundred other names, 
significant of her twofold aspect of benignity and terror. In the 
foTTner aspect she coalesces with Lakshmi. Thus as An^ta 
Furna, “full of fcKid/* she is woishipped, like Sat, for her 
power of giving food; and as GaUrj, “the brilliant" [®* yellow"'], 
"the lighC' Kamasht, “the wanton-eyed," she coalesce 
with Lakshmi as Rambha, the Hindu Venus, But it is in her 
sterner and more destructive aspects that she is most popular^ 
as the austere Farvati, and Kumar i, and ViNDm^AVASiKi, “the 
dweller in the %^i,ndbyas "; where, near Miryapur, the blood before 
her image is never allowed to cease from fiowing. As Kumari 
she has given her name to Cape Comorin ever since the dal's of 
Pliny. As Kali she gives her name to Calcutta [KalUl^hat]. 
She has a temple also at Saptashringa near Nosik, of some 
reptile throughout die Maratlia country. Her festivals are among 
the most Celebrated in India; the principal being the one best 
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luiovrn in Etengal as the Huiyit Puja, and in Western India 
as the JJasam, held annuAlly in the month Asnnna [September- 
October}. She is then n-otshipped as the slayer of the demon 
boll [Minotaur] AfaAti-Aati/ra^ the myth being allegorised is the 
triumph of virtue over vice. The Puju is the saturnalia of 

the autumnal equinox in Bengal, but among the Matailms of 
Westem India the Dasara is diaracteriscfcally kept as a great 
militaiy pageant, in which the chiefs lead forth their horses in full 
panoply of war, and garlanded with (lowers. Another great 
(estival, the -Deti’aU, or “ feast of lanterns,” held in the new moon 
of Kartika [October-November], originated in her hononr, and 
is kept in her honour in most parts of India; but in Bombay it 
seems more peculiarly consecrated to Lakshmi A festival is 
observed also on the new mtwn of Sravana [July-August] for 
the propitiation of the S, or 3 x & ^ 64 Yogims or sorceresses, 
the female demons attending on Farvati as Kdi. As Parvati she is 
represented as a fair and saintly woman engaged in the worship 
of the /wgrt, or seated by the side of Siva, to whom she 
offers amrifa (iom a golden bowl. As Anna Puma she sita 
on a water-lily, holding a dish of rice in one hand and a spoon 
in the other, and Siva stands before lier as a naked mendiant 
asking for relief. As the motlier of GanesAn she is represented 
silling on a water-lily, robed in red, with the infant Gafiaha at 
her breast. Sometimes she sits with Ga^etha on AWf behind 
Siva, who holds his other son Kartukrya before him. Sometimes 
she is giving suck to Krishna, to destroy the poison of a bite 
he had tcoeived in on encounter with the hydra Kaiiya, She is 
commonly icprcsentcii robed in red, seated on her tiger, and 
holding in her four blood-stained harnls the sword Sri-^rtka 
["giver offoitmie,'' literally “womb of fortune”] and shield, and the 
Irisula of Siva, and a/wiir, or ball of rice. As the destroyer of 
Mahhhusura she is seaterloa or attended by a lion, and, with the 
upraised trisuit or trident in her hand, very closely resembles 
the figure of Britannia on our cojiper coins. In the images 
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worshipped as Kali she is generall^f represeured as a bUck won^an 
with four armsp having m one of her hands a scimitar, and in 
another the head of a giant which she ho!ds h/ the hair; a third 
ts held down inviting approach, and the fourth held up bestowing 
biasing. In some of her iinagea as Bhavani and Durga ahe 
w'earu tw^o dead bodies for eardngs, and a necklace of sknlts, 
and a girdle of skeletons; her hair falls down to her hccls^ 
her wUdly protruding eyes are ted with blood, her tongue 
hangs out to her chin, and her breasts down to her waist ; licr 
hngers and toes are prolonged like claws; and under her ravening 
feet Hes the prostrate form of her husband Sim It is die most 
extniordlnaiy figure in all the Hindu pantheon, but is extremely 
popular in Eastern Bengal; and the oldest of the so-called 
“ bronzes^ found in India are generally of Pan-ati in this form 
of grotesque horror. As Audha-Nari. **half-woman." she is 
represented as Siva and coalesced, the riglit half being 

Siva and the left Pan-aiL This figure holds the 
fiasa, and in its fourth hand, a sword and k attended 

both by I\^andi and a tiger, w'hiJe from its head issues the sacred 
Ganges. As Duiga her weapons are alioguthcr twelve, and 
they are one and all separately invoked at her worship in tbu 
following form: 

I. Om to die [* 5 word], the sharp-edged chastiser, the 

invincible, the giver of fortune the defender of llic 

faith, thee 1 adorci O Lord [/sd] I 

Qm to the /fisti/if [irideni], henelkctQr of earth, mid¬ 
air, and heaven, the destroyer of our enemies, thee I adore, 
O Lord 1 

3. 0^1 to the [discus, thuuderbok, or wheel], thou 

pervadest all nature, thou art VishnUp thou art also Devi, U 
beautifiibshaped discus, thee I adore. O Lord I 

4. Om to the rj> [arrow], tlie chief of all weapons, the 
Subduer of the dcniomac forces from all quarters, thee I adore, 
O lA>rd 1 
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S- Om to (lie saM [javeliii]t weapon of the gods, and 
especially of Karttikeya, tliec I adore, O Lord 3 

6. Om to the [dubl. the destroyer of our cnettiiePi, 

held In Dcid^s hand, thee I adore, O l-ord I 

7. Om to the dJ^auNs [bow], pfopcller of the diief of weapons, 
destroyer of our ccieEDies, defend ns and bless us^ O Lord E 

8 . Om to the ytoJ [noose], serpentine, venomous, unbearable 
to thine enemies, defend us and bless ns^ O Lord I 

g, to the [goad]^ lord of die elephant| for the 

defence of the world ait than placed in Parvad^s Itand* defend 
ns and bless us^ O Lord I 

10. Om to the [shield], oppose thy glories to the 

enemy in batik, and defend iia, thy s^anta^ and bkss us^ 
O Lord I 

I t* Om to the [bell], striking terror by thy world’-wide 

sound into our enemies, drive out from us all our iniqnilieSi 
defend us and bless us, O Lord 1 

I a. Oh to ths famsm [a^te}, the annihilator, victorious over 
all eneiTiks, defend us and bless us^ O Lord I 

S'lva, and Parvaii in her more terrible forms, and all their 
demon train, are remains of the fedsh rcLLgion of the aborigines 
of Indio, and are obviously intruders in the Hindu sj’stcm* 

The terrible twelve years' famine which wasted the Dakhan 
front 1396 to 14 oBj in the midst of which c^e Tamerlane and 
laid Hindustan waste, b persordhed by the nativos as Duiga Devi. 

The Eight Veiuc “Bit 

■I 

l2fDRA [Plate A, Fig, 4], fn the Puranic mythology^ takes^ 
after the the first place before all other gods. He is 

worshipped at the beginning of every' festival os one of the 
guardian deities of the worlds and.j^eot of the east quarter } 
and hi5 annual festival^ on the 14th of the lunar month Bhad^ 
[August-Septenibw], is celebrated with the greatest rejoicing 
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All over Bengal Everj' person tniist lecp his feast ev^ery year 
for fomrteen years consetnitively, present him on each occasion 
with fourlecn different fruits, fouTteen kinds of cake, fire., as the 
giver of min^ and bestoiier of harvests, and for the purpose of 
procuring after death a residence in Tndra% hea.\'euj which is 
Sivarga, on Mount Meru, the abc^de of Ihe lesser gods and 
beatified men* His celestial city fs called Amaravati, and his 
garden^ Nandana^ stretches far out along one of the northward 
Spurs of Mount ^lenu llie most remarkable celebration 
of lorlra is in the unscctarian festival known in the Madras 
Pnesidenqf as the {/f*. boilingwhich coircsponda 

in dale ^ith oue of the festivals of Siir)a^ known in other parts 
of India as Afakar It is held on the day the sun 

enters the sign of the Makara [the or vehicle of V'^aruna, 

and ensign of Kama], on the first day of the month Magha 
[January-FebruaTy], and is the greatest festival of the year k 
Sou E hem IndiA, It is admirably described by Mr, Charles E, 
Cover in voL v, of the /trur/ja/ &/ f^£ Asiofi^ 

England^ new series, 1^71, That the festival is primitive is shewn 
by the fact that the Vedte deities alone are worshipped* Indra 
is the presiding deity, and Agni the main object of worship* The 
Brabmuns of the Madras Prcsidcnsy have mustantly made elfoits 
to corrupt the TEtitalj and intrciduce Furanic deitiesi Krishna 
is always declared by the Brahmans to be the Pongol god* 
but the ruftic conservatism of the cultivators [pagans] has been 
able to resist their influence, and everywhere in Southern India 
Indra remains the king of the Xew Year festtvities, Mn Cover 
describes the Pifffgsl as an anndb.! hotise-wartnijig, or ingathering of 
ktlh and kin* and harvest home combined ; and as the Christmas 
and li^liiEsuatide of Etittspo made into one. Bonfires are ei^ery- 
where lighted on the previous night, and the people gather from 
(ar and near around llienij spending the time in laughing, talking^ 
dnging, and jumping through the fiames, while they watch for the 
rising of the sun : and the moment it appears above the hori^n the 
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begiEiS. The first day is called or MAegt- 

U. ‘‘rejaieing-boiling/ The sccoBd doy is thfi great 
day, aod is called the Sur^a and A^i This is the day 

for visiting blends^ and the first salutation on entering a house 
is, *^Has the milk boiled to which the answer 

** YeS| !c lias boiled [ and from tiiia the festi^'al takes 

Its name. The third day is the of cows, and altogether 

the festival lasts seven days^ Indca is woishiiaped as the rain 
which caused the rice to spring, and Surya and Agni :ui 
the snn which ripened the new grain in the car. Comfits 
are exchanged between all who meet, and cnctniet inake up 
past quidmls^ and cieiditors let off their debtors. No Brahman 
is ever present, and the /£rn?A/Vu, or man put forward,'"' the 
family priest, is not a Brahman, but the firther ot the house^ 
or the eldest SOU:, as in Vedic times. In Eombays the festival, 
which seems to be there connected more directly with Surya, 
the suh^ and the scUi than with has been com¬ 

pletely Bfidimanised, but still remains one of the simplest and 
most beautiful celebrations In the Hindu calendar* At the 
moment the sua enters the sign of the Makara, t3m people 
go down to the sea, accompanied by the Brahmans, to Ijathe* 
Tliey rub their bodies with sesamum seed, the favonte seed 
of the sua [ibr the clear light the expressed oil gives], and 
wash themselves as directed by the Brahmans. E.ctuiTiirig to 
their homes, they present each Brahman with a aip of bell 
metal filled widi scsamtim seed and money } in acknowledgment 
of which the Brahman gives them his benediction, pouring 
rcd>co!ored rice on their heads^ Therr all begin rejoicing; 
vistting each other, and feasting together ali day long; and 
wherever friends meet, they put comfits of sesaenum seed into 
each other's hands^ saying, **Take, eat of these comfits qi 
sesamum seed, and think df me kindly throughout the coming 
year.” Even in Bombay, it is w'orthy of notice that tlirough' 
out this day praise and prayer are oflcR'd only to the sun, 
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Suiya, and to no other gotl, A^, on the celebration of 
ilie Hmdu Stw Year's Daj', on the ist Chajtia [Alareh- 
ApnJj, the standard of India is set up in front of eveiy house 
w Bqiabay. It must be sot up before every houses for on 
this day it is raised in hiS honour by the gods; and the will 
of the gods IS to be done on earth even as it is in heaven; 
and so on this day the standaid of Intlm ivavea in every wind 
of the Jinnameni ail over India. Indra is represented as a 
white holding the thunderbolt [ra/tv] in his right hand, 
and rifhng on a white elephant mth four trunks, named 

Airavati [“fine elephant"]. It is the niin*eloud. ladra'a 

wife, Indrani, h tnmitioncd in the Rig-Veda. 

SuRYA [Plate Ap Pig. a], the mn, b idcndcaL with SAvmtrp 
and Aditya, although these pereonificatioas are often 
distinguished (tom one another. He h the regont or gnardian 
of the south west quarter. He is geticraRy fepresented as a 
ruddy matij seaterl oo a lotus in a chanot drawn by either seven 
horses or a seven headed hoist, with the Jegless Jntm 

rosyj'^ " red "j for Jus charioteer He Is surroanded by a 

halo of gloHous light In two hands he holds a water-lily j 
with the third he is rorbidding fear, and with the fourth 
bestowing blessings. Pie is stiti widely worshipped in India, 
his sectaries being known as Sauras. He is also wot^hipped 
daily by the Brahmans, and especially on Sunday, which is 
called Aditwar or Raviwar after hini| at the annual festival of 
the Sffidraftft/ and on his great day, 

ke^it m the month of Magha [Janiiaiy-Febmarj'j, He has 
a temple dedicated to him at Dafoda, in Gujarat, where he 
is known as SvFja 

Aoxi [Plate A, Fi^ i] is worshipped ail cner India for three 
days from the full moon of the month of Af^gha, when danger 
from fire is considerable j his image oo these d^ys being often 
addressed before that of BndinuL He h the guardian of the souths 
east quarter. He is represented as a ruddy, handsome young 
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man, wth golden hair, riding on a blue ram, or blue he^goat. In 
his right band he holds a spear, hSle his left rests by his side. 
He wears the Brahmatiical or saa^ed cord, and a 

necklace of the seeds of (he Elaacar^us Gantirns. Somelinies 
he has three heads, and seven arms, and three legs, said [the 
legs] to be symbolical of the sun’s creative heal, preserring 
light, and destroying fire, and [the arms] of the seven days of 
the week over which the sun roles, lie thus in these ?uramc 
representations coalesces with Surya. hir. Cover observes that 
none of these images or pictures of India, Surya, and Agni are 
known in the Pongol festival, ‘-anymore than they were at the 
time when the hymns of the Eig-Veda were composed.' In 
fact, at the Pongol, India, Smya, and Agni are still worshipped 
only in the form of the elements. There is a very interesting 
temple of Agni at Bombay, near the English buiying-ground, in 
which all the sacrificial nlensils are of wood, 

or Pavana [Plates A, Fig. 5, and B, Fig. i], ihc god of 
the winds and messenger of the gods, the regent aLso of the north¬ 
west quarter, is represented as a white man, clothed in blue, sitting 
on an antelope [which is associated also with S&ma or Cftandra], 
bearing an arrow in one band, and a flag in the other. His image 
is never seen, but pictures of him occur in the Ulustrations of the 
Ramayana. He is often painted with hts son Hanuroan in his arms. 

Vasusa [Plate B, Fig, s] is, in the Puranic mythology, the 
god of the waters, and of the west quarter. His image is rarely 
seen, but he is worshipped daily as one of the guardian deities 
of the earth, and by those who farm the lakes in Bengal, and in 
times of drought and famine. In paintings he is represented as a 
white man seated on the sea-monster Afakara [which is also the 
ensign of Kama], and holding in one hand a pasa, emblematical 
of the sea which girdles the earth, and in the other an umbrella, 
impcnctniblc to water, formed of a cobra’s head. His favorite 
resort is Pushpagiri. The Makara is obviously a mythical croco¬ 
dile. 'The annual festival of Varuna in Bombay b on the 15th 
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Snivana [July*Augiist], knoKm to Anglo-Indians as "Cocoanut 
Day." The rainy season is then supposed to be at an end, 
and the Indian Ocean again open to comniefce. and the whole 
population in its joy gathers on die Esplanade, to cast mro anuis 
into the admed sea in honour of Vamoa- 

\A^tA [Plate P, Fig, 4J is held In great terror hy the 
Htodua^ as the god of death and judgment^ and is represented 
as a green or blue xnan, elolhcd m yellow or red, and seated on a 
blue buFalo. He is gimrtlian of the south quarter; and an annual 
festival is held to his honour 00 the and Kaitika [October* 
November]. His sister is VarauiLu 

Ktrv Eiu [Plate B, Figs, a and 5J U the dilef of the demons 
of the lower world, but his own abode is in the grovo of Chaitra- 
ratha, on itandani, one of the spurs of ^lenj. But some place 
it on Mount KailasOf and oUicis identify Mandam with the 
mountain so named to Bhagiilpur,^ which is held sacred. He is 
the regent of the north, and of alt the treasures of the earth, 
and of the nine particular treasures or the niture of 

which is not known. As the god of wealth he is wowhipped 
in Bombay with Lakshtni during the or Feast of 

Lantemsu He is representcrl as a white man deformed in his 
legs, either seated on the self-moving aerud chariot, called 
/^s/i/aAa^ which was given to him by Brahma, and which was 
carried 00“ by Ravana, md recovered by Kama; or riding oji 
a white horse. His wife is Kauved. 

Soma [Plate A, Fig. 5], the last of the eight Ytdic gjods 
holding the hnst rank in the Hindu Pantheon, and regent of 
the north-east quarter^ has his proper position after Canesa and 
Karttikcyar the sons of who Imve next to l>e described ; but 
here will be the most convenient pbee in w-hreh to insert the 
following table, chiefly taken from Dubois' 4>/ ihc 

PfopU qf Iftdta^ rSi7i giving a synoptical view cf the eight 
Vedic gods who, iccording to llie bter mythology, preside over 
the four cardinal and four intermediate pobts of the compass. 
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TjIble op the Rejgekts op the Eight Quahtbjus op thk 
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For No* 4 Ihibois suNtiio^es yv/m'/tf [Pl:Ue Fig, 6}, one 
of the Rttdnis, a pef^ni£catfon of dcath| robod in deep ynUow^ 
and borne pick-a-back by a tnan; and for Ko. Si%'aj as tsana 
Sometimes Prithivi^ the earth personthed, fills the latter place. 

Th£ two Soks of Sjva. 

GanebAj or Ganapati [Plate I, Fig. 5 ], that is, lord [ha 
or /j/f] of the Gafjaj or troops of iofenor deities, especially 
those attendant -on Sim-; called also in Madras or the 

bclly-godj the Hindu god of wisdom, the remover of difhcuJties^ 
the Lar of the public ways^ is the son of Siva and I^xryatL 
His image stands in every house, and is painted on every Hindu 
schoolboy's slate, and he is invoked at the outset of every 
undertaking* His festi^^al is celebrated on the third day of 
the month Bhadru [Atigust-SepienjberJt the anniveT^aty of his 
birth, with unbounded fun in Bombay; but in Bengal no public 
festival is held in his honoiuv 'iliere is a celebrated temple to 
him at Bholcrshwar^ in the tovvn of Bombay, and another at Pula, 
in the RatnagiH collectoratt He is represented in the form of 
a short, fat, double-belded man* with an elephant's headi and 
seated OA a waterdily* of on the rat, which al ways aotompanies 
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him. He has only one tusk, having lost the other in an 
CDCQUJiter mh Barasumma- He has four hands, in ^w-hich he 
holds any four of the mMcr attributes of Siva* It appears that 
his tnothcr^ Ponati, was very proud of her boy Ganesa, and asked 
.Sd/r/[Saturn] to look at him, foigetful of the effect of his glance* 
Sani looked, and the child’s head was charred to ashes^ when his 
mother took off an elephanl^s and put it on hiniH Another 
story is that Siva in a fury cut the boy*6 head off, and then^ m 
his remorse, stuck on the held of an elephant that was passing. 

The Ga/ja-Brpa/aSf or ** troops of deities,’^ of which he h the 
chief, are;— 

(i) The 12 Adityas* 

(3) The 10 ViswanievEis [“all the gods^], 

(j.) The S Vasns, 

(4) The T2 or 30 TnshitaSj identical with the Adityas, multi¬ 

plied apparently to 30 lo make up the days of the 
month. 

(5) The 49 Anila^^ or “ winds,’* 

(6) The 220 or 236 Mahaiajikas. 

(7) The 12 or 17 Sadli}'as, or personified rites and prayers of 

the Vedas. 

(S) The II Rudias* 

They all dwell together in Canapaiata, on Mount Kailasaj the 
Paradise of Siva* 

KAitTTiKEYA [Plate Jt Fig. 1], identical with Mancala and 
SunnAHAfA^'YAf the Hindu god of war^ and regent of the planet 
Mars^ Is the ^n of Siva or Rudm^ without the cooperation of a 
mother. He takes bis name from his nurses, the sef^en JCnf/ikmt 
or Pleiades. He 15 a yellow man [but, as Nfarsp he is painted redj^ 
and rides on a peacocki holding in his left hand an arrow, and 
in his right a bow. His chief temple in the Bombay Presidency 
is at Dhanvar 

These thirteen gods head the roll of the grcatercetetialgods. 
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The '*pATiut P£.NATE5'' Lares oo^£stici et 

Fh^ajiliares^.'* 

Neil in order aie the Pra|aI‘atis^ Manus, and already 

named in the btrocluctory pwagraph to the present sectim on the 
Punuic gods, and the Pitris, or ghosts of ancestml fore^lhers. 

^The Hosts of 

These are foUowed by the "‘hosts of heaven^*’ the ntne 
regents of the planets and eclipses. 

Ravz, identical with Suiya and Aditya, the rcgeot of the 
Sun^ who gives his name to the hist day of the week^ Jiapin^arf 
or our Sunday, the French Dirnanche. 

SourA* Of Chandra [Plate A, Fig. 3 ]* the regent of the Moon, 
who gives his name to Monday, Smm’ar^ the French Lundi. 
He b represented as a white man sitting on a water-lily^ or in 
a chaiiot drawn by an artcelope, or by tea hoi^eSj of the whiteness 
of jasmine^ 

Mancala^ identical with Karttikeya, the regent of the planet 
Mars^ who gives his name to Tuesday^ Afaffga/war^ the French 
Mardi, As Mars, he b painted red. 

SuoHA, the regent of Mercury, the reputed author of a 
hymn in the Rig-Ved4i, who gives lib name to Wednesday, 
the French Merenedi. He is represented robed \n 
yellow, and sitting on a lion^ 

Bkihaspati [the pcrsonificalioEi of die action of prayer in 
the Vedas], the regent of Jupiter, who gives hb name to 
Thursday, ^nAajjtahtfar^ the French Jeudi: called also 
twr, Brihaspati, or Brahmaimspati, being the prototj pc of the 
priestly gum, or religious teacher. He is represeuted as a yellow 
nuui, seated on a waieidily. 

Surra, the regent of the planet VcniiSj who gives hb name 
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tq Friday, the I'^rafich VendredL He is represented 

as a white man seated on a water Ut/p 

Sam, the regent of Satuffl;, who gsv^es his name to Shtnrday, 
Sanizuar ixt Sankhar^ the Fneoch Somedi. He is represented as 
a black man, robed in bUckp and seated on a vnlture* 

Rahu is the ascending node in an eclipsOji and is represented 
by the head of placed on a cushion: or he U represented 
seated, whole^ on a Hon. 

KettU is the descending node in an eclipse, and is represented 
by the headless trunk of Rahu riding on a vulture. 

GraHa grabbed "] is the eclipse itself. 

The niiiety-se^™ jVaA^^afras, or lunar tnansions, are personi¬ 
fied aa the daughters of Datsha, one of the Prajapatis^ DArtipa 
is the Fole-stari and the seven En'/fiAas are the Pleiades^ 

The Lesser Goi>s, "^Dri Mtnopuh Gx-vnrrM,” axo Deifixp 
Heroes, **Dit iNDrcETES." 

Krishna [" bbdk;K"], [Plate H* Figs. 4 and 5]^ is the most cele¬ 
brated national hero in the Hindu pantheon, and the rnythical scenes 
and incidents of his life appear everywhere m Indian art. He was 
bom at Mathura, the modem Muttra; his mother being Devafci, 
and his reputed father Vasudeva, of the Yadava race, and brother 
of Kondj the wife of Fandii: but Vishnu is the ruythical father of 
both Kruihria and his brother Balarama. At the time of Krishna’s 
birth, Kansa, Raja of the Bhojas, ruled in Mathum * and it having 
been foretold to Kan^ia that a son of Devaki, his brother's daughter, 
should take his kingdom from him, he kept her carefully guarded 
in his own palace, and caused aH the chUdren she bore to be put 
to death. In this way were six destroyed ; but the seventh child 
was miraculously preserved by being transferred before its birth to 
the womb of Vasudcva*s second wife Rohini, of whom it wa5 jn due 
time bom. This diild was BataramO- Devaki's eighth son was 
born at idght+ and w'as very dark, whence he was called KrishtiOi 
and had on his breast a curl of hair, ihe sacred sign of Krishna, 
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Thifi gtids at <tnc^ iotfiiposed to save the 
divinely maikqd chil4 while the guards who watched its 
tncther were overpowered w'ith steep, Vasudeva carried it qW to 
Nanda, the cowherd, whose wife^ Vasodo, had on that very ni^bt 
been delivered of a feinaJc child; and Vasude^^a secretly changed 
the infants, and brought back the danghier of Yasoda to DevahL 
Kansa, on di^overiog the cheat, ordered that every male inTant in 
and about Mathura should be put to death. Nanda, adamied, hid 
himself with the young Krislma and his elder brother Ikilanuna 
in Gpkida, a pastoral district on the banks of the Yamuna near 
Mathura. It was while he lived in Ck>hula that K™hna played 
50 many of his wild pranks. On one occasion while the gsfpX or 
mtlknuids^ were bathings he climbed up into a tree cm^'ing their 
clothes with him, and w'ould not descend until they came to him 
naked to beg their return. It was at this time also that he slew 
the great serpent AWrjri; which infe:sted the banks of the Yamuna 
at Bondmband^ He also persuaded Pfanda, the cowherd, to give 
up' the worship of India, and to worship the momitain of Govaid- 
hana, which sheltered the shepherds of Goknla and their cattla 
Indra, enraged, poured down tain on them, but Krishna lifted up 
the mountain of Govardhana and held it over them upon hig 
finger as a shelter for seven days. As he grew up a haudsome 
youib, the all became eEatuourod of him. lie spent most 
of his time in spotting with them, and married seven or eight of 
them, but his first and favorite wife hm Kadha. His chief pastime 
was the circular dance caUird a oircttit, 

as in Coromandel], in which he and Radha formed the centre, 
while the and giff^/as [cowherds] danced round therm 

Kansa, always seeking his life, sent the demon Arishta in the form 
of a bu11| and the demon Kesin in the form of a horse, to destroy 
him, but in vain. Then he inrited Krishna to Mathura to some 
public games, hoping in this way to bring about his death, 
but Krishna slew him in a boxing-match. On thb Krislina 
went down to the tnfenial r^ions, and brought back his 
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SIS braiKcrs nhom Kansa had liiUcd; and then he killed the 
demon Pamhajana who lived in the chank shell, which he 
ever aiiemaid used os a war tnimpet Kansa had manied 
two daughters of JainsandJia, tirg of Magadhn [Bihar], and the 
latter, on hearing of Kansans death, marched against Krishna, but 
was defeated. Next a new enemy named Kalayavana [literally 
'* black stranger ”J attacked Krishna, wlio, now feeling his position 
between Kalayavana and Jarasandha pmcarioim^ retired to 
DwataL-i, on the coast of Gujarat, Here he carried off Rutmiri, 
the betrothed of Sisu-paJa ! atid also recovererl the famous jewel 
Syammiaka, which Jambavat, the ting of the hears, had taken 
from a lion, which had killed a broUter of Satiajiu's who had 
charge of liie j^wd. 

How he assisted the Pandavas in the great war of Bharata 
has already been told. The popularity of tliis national legend 
enabled the Brahmans to extend the worship of Krishna all over 
India, and ft ia now predominant everywhere, as the sujrretne 
cultus, except where the worship of Rama prevails. It seems to 
have pas-sed over the whole length and breadth of the peninsula 
iti an unbroken wave, which swept all before iij and k is iilus- 
tniied by almost everything on which one looks in India. The 
anniversary of Krishna's birth is kept on the Sth Sravann [July- 
August], when the image of the infant Krishna h adorned with 
sacred basil; and the Hu/t festival, the great saturnalia of the 
vernal equinox in India, which bt^tns at the new moon and 
continues to the full moon of Phalgana [Fcbruaiy-March], is also 
now cclcbiatcd in his lionour, and is the roost popular Iioliday 
in Western India. It probably had its origin in the mast primitive 
Aryan times. The ceremonies consist jn enacting Krishna's 
sports with the ga/fj, and they olien degenerate into great 
licentiousness. He is represented in many ways. As OoPAijt, or 
CovisDA, and BAL.t-KRis».va, he is a child, resting on one knee, 
with his right hand extended, begging for sweetmeats. At a later 
period of life he is represented either trampling oa the head of 
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the greur serpent KaJiy^^ or playing on a flute. The rcprtseota- 
tioc 5 of him in painting and sculpture, daricing Tiiih tiic or 
raising ihc tnountain of Govardhaua, or in connexion with the 
Pandav'aSj are endless. In the Madras Presidency it wouid appear 
to be always Krishna who is represented under the fom of Vishnu. 
His most famous form is as jAGAN-JiATriA, “Lord of the World 
under which he is worshippech io association with hk brother 
Balamma, and his Bister Subhadra, at Ptirij near Cuttack, in Orissa. 
This image lias no legs and only stumps for airn^ and its head 
is very large. Krishna, it will be remembered^ was accidentally 
tilled at Dwaiata : and the story at Puri is that some pious 
person collected his bones, itnd put them in a box, in which 
they remained until King Indradyumna was directed by Vishnu to 
make ati image of Jagan-natha, and put Krishna's bones into its 
belly. Viswakarma^ the architect of the gods^ undertook to do 
this, on conditbfi that he should be left undisturbed until the 
completion of the work. But the king after fifteen dap, lilting 
all patience, went to see liow he was getting on, wheii Vjswa- 
kamiaat once went off in a huff^ leaving Jagan-natha without hands 
or feet. Such is the explanation given by the Brahmans of tliis 
hideous iidoL The true one is General Cunningham^s^ who has 
proved that the image has been concocted of the frisula of a 
Buddhist tope, which was erected at Puri b,c. 250* Before 
this monstrous shrine all distinctions of caste are foigotten^ and 
CTen a Christian may sit down and eat with a Brahman. In his 
work on Qrhsaj Hr, W. ^V. Htinlcr says that at the Sacrament 
of the Holy Food *' he has seen a Puri priest receive hk food 
from a Chrisriao's hand* This rite is evideutly also a survival 
of Buddhism. It is remarkable that at the shrine of 
an obscure form of Siva^ at Pandh^ur* in the Southern Majntha 
countiy. Caste is also in abe)*ance, all men being deemed equal in 
its presence. Food is daily sent as a gift from the idol to pei^us 
of any imporance in all parts of the surrounding countrv^, and the 
proudest Brahtnang will gladjy nctept and partake of h from the 
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hands of the Sudia, or Ifahar, who U usually its bearer. There 
are two great annual festivals in honour of Jagtm*natha, namely, 
the Suari-j/afiV! in the moDth jyestha [May-JuneJ, ami the 
Ralh-^ntra in the follonirg month of Asarha [June-Jnly]. They 
are held everywhere, btit at Puri they are attended by pilgrims 
from every part of India, so many as jcso,eKw often being present. 
All the ground is holy within twenty miles of the temple, and 
tlic establishment of priests amounts to 3iO£». The "Sacra¬ 
ment of the Holy Food" is celebrated three times a day, and 
during its administration the temple nautch girls \£kPtidiisi\ dance 
before the imag& The Sitav-ya^ra is a bathing festival. At the 
Jia/h-^'afrVf the temple car, containing the images of Krishna, 
Balarama, and Subhadra, is drawn by the devotees through the 
, town, when many cost tiicraselves beneath its ponderous wheels 
and are crushed to death. Haridwam or Hurd war, “the Cate 
of Haii," near where the Ganges breaks through the Hinialaj^i-^ 
is a great centre of the worship of Krishna as an incarnation 
. of Vishnu, under his name of HarL Hnrihud is also called 

after him. Harihar would seem to be saoed to both Knshna as 
Hart and Siva as Ham. At Dwsraka ^Dwarlsa], in Kadiiwar, 
Krishna, in his form of Dwarkanafha, and his eight wives, have 
each separate temples, of grcai fame througliout all India, and 
- most Hindus who visit them arc branded with the attributes ol 
Vishnu, the sanlAa [shell], fAaira [wheel], [mace], and 

^dma [lotus'll ower], in token of their visit to the place. 

Balarama [Plate G, Pig. 3] is always represented as a white 
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Rama-Chasdra [Plates O, Fig. i, and I, Fig. a], the husband 
SiTA, the hero of the Ramayana, is always known in the wenes 
which he appears by liis bow and arrow. His worship is pre¬ 
dominant tbrnughnout Oude, and there are temples to him all over 
India. The aimiversary of his birth is ercrywhcic cciebialed 
from the 1st to jlh Chaitia [Mareh-April], by the public reading 
of the Ramayana. Several cities are called Rampura after 
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hinii He gives hbi irntn^ to Raiua-girt, the "hUi of Rjiina^*^ n 
short distance north of Nagpur; lo Ramn-sitn^ Ranm'a 
bridge,*' the line of rocks between India ai>d Ceylon ; and to 
RameswaraM, where he is said to have set up one of the tw'elve 
great /ingas to Iswaia, the “ lord ^ ^iva. The ZcmifttAtr of 
Ramnad still bears the title of StfiiFa//, or “keeper of the 
bridge," /-c* of Rama’s bridge. The salutation of two Hindtis 
meering each other is ** Ram Ranij*^ but whether it has any con¬ 
nexion with Rama-Chandra, as is sometimes said, is doubtful. He 
has a temple edebtott.^ throughout Westem India at Fanchawatl 
[r>. **five-baiiyaitSp^ just as we have Seven-Oaks, Nine-Elmsjt near 
Nasik, where it was that, on his way to Lanka^ he killed the 
golden deer. It b overshadowed by hve magnificent ban}'Uti-trecs. 

The “Dll Semonss.’’* 

the omnificent^ the architect ot the gmls^ is little 
more tLan a name in the popular mythology of India^ 

Kama^ or Kama-de\'a [Plate Fig, 6], the god of love^ the son 
of Lakshroi, k the Indian Cupid. He is repre^nled, like Cupid, 
as a young boy with wings^ and a bovf and arrow; and he rides 
either on the a red parroi or lory. ^Vheu the latter 

IS his raAa^i, he 1>ears: the Makera as his ensign. His wife is 
Rati, sumamed SirBK A?ji[;T, the ** fair-limbed^’^ ar^d;, like LakshmL 
and Rambha, is a sort of the Hindu Venus, 

Ana^pa is happiness, and 
Vasanta 13 the spring person ificdL 

There are a number of other porsomheationa belonging to the 
order of the lesser gods, which are little more than appctlatives| 
and seldom met with except in poetry or religious writings; such^ 
as Sfffrjnat conscience, Faj^aFf^rv^kn^ the fat man, “man of 
sin/' the personifications of human wickedness ; A-dAarffia [“un- 
nghteousness*'] vice,, “ sacrific^"^ represented as the 

3 SrnMUpca ^ ftcmi-jMffilntet Cf. Lmr, viSL so: ** Afiaotet dib, ct majoira 
hcrndfaibiu,** 
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of ,ho 

,1. ' pcrt-omooc. ofo ^600; A'ofo, olooo’ 

^.y^oificoM... of ,ko m, l„K„ o, *0 

UoMt of the HinJu gods our, boring 330,000,000. a much tnoro 

LQiportant class of the lesser gods are the fihi i * 1 

tphi^t. ts ^ labuloiB aoimals of 

whJch HanaiMR, Garnda, and Saha are the types. 

or Pavtr" T: \ the of Va^ ■ 

of Rama against 

^»:tRa. the demon.ting of Lank^ [Ceytm,], and the 
e jamped feni Indm to Ceylon at a bound. a Rakshasi’ 

m^her of the [litexally --snaka,- and also «hillR,co," the 

. ^wotsh.ppe„ of the cobm], opened h« „ou,h to swallo,. 
.^m, b^,]y. but he sidled himself out wider than ever she could 

T itTn 

Ins'tht^r ,^'7!'"“?- himself to the size of 

m, thumb, lept into her jaws, and out thmugh lier ear These 

^^oits of his are the delight of the nath-e nu«eries of all India. 

-mother oT^L """ ^ 
nothcT of Ramans monkey ailhs, 

yjx^^rtv,/. t^ ,d„g „f 

' V ii tyid Of a sage cmrnsellor. Like Hanunum, 

< -c Brahfr r H- ^P'^'^ntative of tribes who assisted 

i' 1 = tw 1 '* b^tirwHh whom Krishna had 

n.-eovetj of the famous gem 
which was given to the sun by Satrejiia. He is at 
f.™ Kcogtnaed m illnslraifous of the stories of the Ramaynua. 
AirWreytvr, called also 5^„rM4 the cow of plenty, which 

Tvilhl^u, 

f*S^orW.„ i, the eight-headed king of homes, produced 
♦ churning of the oceajx 
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Atf/Afff, is tlie groat while hoise of Vishnu’s eona. • 
[loth] incanialicm, which will stamy with ils right fore leg as i .-. 
sign of Ibq end of aU things^' In his first, second, third, i 
ftrarth nvatais Vbhnii also appears respectively as a fish [.Viiifi.-, 
tortoise \Kunit<i\, boar [ r^nr-iu], and man-lion [Ah«- 

Tarkshya is the winged horse, personifying the Bun. 1 ■ 
winged horse of the sculptures of Buddha-Gaya [Plate K, Tig. 
may possibly be TarJ^sAya, &s lite Niitnarai ate also represente 
but it is probably of foreign origin [Pegasus]. 

The Kinttaras aro mythical beings, wi th the body of a man a.- d 
head of a horse, which belong to another order of the Purat 
godi The Centaurs are represented in the sculptures of Budtt^^i 
Gaya [Plate K, Fig. 5], but are obviously exotic forms. 

SorSfua is the dog of India, and the Suram^'aSt her ofTspriU^ti 
the waich-dogs of Yama. C'nfrr/iw [Plate K, h ig. 2] is t'S ^ 
three-headed infernal dog of the Krishna legends. 


The VatiASS, OR Vehicles of the nifFEneJiT Gobs. 

The Bull, Nakdi, the vehicle of Sivm and Parvati, 

The Tiger, and l.ion, also veliiclca of Par^'Oti, as 'Kali, aij ’ 

Durga, ' 

The Dog, and Horse, the vehicles of Sha as Bltairaiia; t ie 

Horse also of Ktivem. >,• 

1 'he Ram^or he^Goat, the vehicle of AgnL ' 

The Antelope, the vehicle of V aytt, or Pavana, and Cluindii. 
The Buffalo, the vehicle of Yanta. 

The Elephant Ainn ata, the • vehicle of Indra,. Someiiiiv 
all the guardians of the eight points of the compass '■ 
represented on elephants. 

Ari'Ht one of the horses of the moon, a mythical being h., 
horse and half bird like TariiAya, the vehicle of the Daityas 
Titans, 

Garuda [Plate J, Fig. s], the tmg of the bitds,the mythic' 
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r * being forcsbadwed by Au^a anJ Tarkshya, half nmn flifd half 
eagle or vuliuro, the v-ehirfe of Viislinu, and represented as a great 
enemy of the Nq^s. He is unde of the pious old vulture 
yatyas, and connected with Sampati, and other febulous birds, 
included in the class named Suparnai [“ five-winged *’]. CAitJh/-a 
is a fabulous bird which lives on the beams of the moon. The 
1^- bird like a Harpy rcpresenied on the sculptures of Buddlta Gaya 
- j] is probably of fbreign origin. 

The Vulture, the vehido of SanL 

Ibe .S«M or Cksose, Ha/ua, the vehicle of Saraswati ami 
Brahma. Sometimes Saraswati is represented on a white Pea- 
c^fc, and sometimes on a Paddy-bird. Tlie Peacock on which 
Karttiko’a sotnetimes riles is called ParantJti [Pavo]. 

The Parrot, the usual vehicle of Jwanut-deva. 

The Mtkam or yafampa, the mythical sea-monster, the vehicle 
of Vanina and sometimes of Kama-deva, \i1icn the latter rides 
on a Parrot, he bears the as his standard. Vety learned 

discussions have been hdd as to the nature of the Makara, 
but it is obviously a, crocodile, tricked out with the tail of a fish, 
and the head and paws qf aij)'thin^^ 

The [Plate D, Fig. i], called aLw AnnHfj, 

the Infinite, the king of the JV&gjj or scrjKnts, and lord of the 
■uremal regions, called Fatala, may also be regarded as a vehicle 
of Vishnu, but more properly belongs to tlie dass of demons. 
He is soiRctimcs held to be identical with, and somelinnes dis¬ 
tinct fcx>tn, .VastiHt the snake with which Krishna churned tl»e 
ocean. The JVagm'j, or female Hagas, are represented with the 
body of a woWiaii eridbg in the tail of a snake [Plate J, Fig. jJ, 
li^^ M sin is represented by Milton, T/m/m is the veritable sca- 
jCipcnt Timin-pia, the " swallower of Timin," is yet larger, and 
slilUaiger, and soon, just as the **sea-serpent" 
grows from year to year in the columns of our newspapers. 

It Is also called Sttmudrsru, Lord of the Sea" [“Zamorin"]. 

Ahupam is the Tortoise on which the earth rests, 

c 
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Celestial Attf-Kda?4TS on the Gd13S, 

The celestiiil Eittend^mts on Xhe gods are classed in gmiss or 
troops. The Aj^sami [Plate J, sir peisonifications of 
vapour in the Vedas, arc, in the Furanas, the ballet girl^ 
■"sisters of mercy " of Swarga^ the Paradise of Indiaj beautiful 
faiiy-likc beings, iihose charms are 

■"Hie c&EnnKHU trcasiErc of tile llWEt ef lieavcrv** 

Rambba anti Urvasi being the most celebrated of tbeiTL The 
GattAAan'its, “ the heavenly Ganlliarvas of the Vedas, are tbe 
celestial choristers of Swarga, vihosc leader is Xanida. Tlicy 
are said to have a great partiality for womcrip and a mystic power 
over iliem. They are always associatetl with the Aj^saraj. 

The A7?rfWirraj are the minstrels of Rnvera's paradise on Mount 
Kailasa, which is also Siva^s heaven. They have the heads of 
horses. The VaiisAiis are inoffensive attendants of Ruvera, and 
the Gahyalas ["hidden beings'*], the guardians of his treasures. 
The Siiidhas are a class of spirits of great purity and holiuess^ 
who arc not, slricdy speaking, companions of the god, as they 
dwell apart, in the sky or mid^oir^ between earth and heaven ^ 


The Infernal Attendants oh the Gum. 

The chief inferior Infernal deities are i 

NiRRmr deaths'" Plate B, Fig. 6], one of the Rndias, also 
described as a Rakshasa^ and often namedj In the place of Siuya, 
as the guardian of the south-west quarter. He is robed in 
yellow, and his vehicle Is a man. He is referred to in the 
Veda as worshipped by the "spider-like Danavas,” the "black 
Asuius,” the "black DosyuEi," and other entmies of "the white' 
complexioned sons of IndiTL** 

The goblins or evil spirits, arc a mythical type of 
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Ihc mile mqcs of India sobdut-d by lUe Rataka [Plate I, 

4]p tlic detnoti king of Lanka, and Virudha arc the most 
eck'braletL The Amrm, the ni/iaras, or giants, and the Ifa/7vas, 
or Titans, who warred against the god^ are also ty^iea of the 
primitive barbarian i>eoplq 3 of India. 

The JVaxas are a mythical type of the Scythio race of snake- 
worshippers, which in an dent litnes was spread all over India, 
and is now represented by the Nagas of Manipur. The worship 
of snakes $iJ][ survives everywhere in India, and at Nagpur 
was, until ver>' recently, a public danger, ftom the inanner in 
which the city was aElowcd to be overrun with cobras. Battisa 
Siralcn, a town in the Sitau oollectoratq, is also famous ss a place 
of serpent-worship at the present dayj and the whole of the 
Canaresd countty is devoted to it. The most ceJebtated temple 
dedicated to it Is at Bhomaporanden in tite Kliam's Dominion, 
'fhe Nagos are said to liave first invaded India between luo. joo 
and 6 t». They are probably allied to the Scandinai-ions, vriiich 
would account for the traces of srake-worshlp to be found in 
Northern Europe. In Miss Gordon Cumrnlng’s Jwm />ic Jfflm'det 
fy Atf I/ima/ayas, 1 S 76 , many most intcTestbig facts arc recorded 
of snake-worship in Scotland and Indik 

StsiiA Naga, or AsfAKTA, "eternity," [Plate 11, Fig. ij, is the 
king of the Nagas, often identified with Xamvki, who is also 
culled the King of the Nagus; but the historical King of the 
Nag« is probably Vatnuki, Sesha being an aUegorical personi¬ 
fication. Kauiva was the great snake slain by Krisha in a 
deep pool of ilie Yumuna, near Bindraband [Vrindavana], All 
these snakes are worshipped in great state every year at the 
Va^/vneiiamf festival held on tha 5 th Sravana [July.August]. 

Tlie MtifaSf or ghosts, are attendants of Siva, 

The female Imps, known as Daitms, or Aira/^ ["blood¬ 
suckers ”], and Saktnii, and the eight soroereases called 1 cgMij, 
are attendants of I’lirvaii, as Kali or Durga, They ore specially 
worshipped in Bombay on the joth Smvana Qtily-Augiist]. 
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The A'aihisAijas and Fist/iismas am cnnaibal imps descended 
(lom the mcither of Ravana. 

Ravaxa [PJate I, Fig. 4] Tk^as the deptcm king ef Lankan 
[Ceylon] from which he expelled hts half-brother and 

was in turn overthroim hj Rama, 

BaU was the usurping roonkcy-king of Kiskhindhya, who 
was alaiu by Rama. He was the brother of Sugriv% the friend 
and ally of Riima. He must be distinguished Jrom Bali^ the 
good and vlrtifous Daitya kieg^ to suppress whom Vishnu 
became manifest in his dwarf sPa/ara. 

Vital is a demon king whose worship prevails in the mountain 
stale of ^kiwantwadi, in the Bombay Presidency, and the legends 
of him as the familiar and friend of the great Vikmmaditya arc 
widely known under the name of or 

twenty five tales of Vital ; of eleven of which a capimi version, 
entitled “ Fi^ratn miJ fM rmapincj* ivas |mblbhed by Captain 
Richard Burton in 1S70. 


Before the worship of any other ddty^ it is necessary that the 
worship of the following deities, already described^ sbould he 
first performed^ namely: 

(1) tndnif Agni^ Yama, NurtiUp Vamna, Pa’^-ana* Isa [Siva],, 
Anania^ Kiivcra, and Brahma j 

(s) Surya, Ganqsa, Siva, Durga, and Vislmuj 
{j) Ravi, SotI^, IMangaLi, Uudha, Qrihaspati, Sukm, Sani, 
Rohiij and Ketu, 


Local Deities. 

Besides the above deities, loeuJ deities are also everywhere 
woishippcd all over India. As they are scliiotn represented ia 
Indian art, nothing more need be said of them here, although 
these oftea rormless stocks and stones are deeply Interesting as 
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ihe gcQcsU of the 'runuitan gQd$ of the Funuitc 
pantheon. They gradually become assicntlated to some one or 
other of the olilcbal gods, generally Siva or Vishnu, and their 
sakih^ 


AUSCEtLANKOUS SACKED OujECT5. 
Sacred Stanes^ 


Certain stones alsn are Iield in the highest worship, the chief 
of them being the Sahgrama, which is sacrett to, and indeed 
identified with, \1shniL It Is a rossll ammonite found in the river 
Candak in NipnL The a reddish stone found in the 

N^aimsuia [Nerbudda], and the CAandra ITattM or niDon-sLone^ 
and Surja Xanfa, literally “sun-stpoe ” [opal ?J, are also revered 
as respectively Tepr^nting Ganesa, Chandra, and Stlrya. But 
the Sa//grama is the only stone deriving its deity bom itsdfp and 
all other stones worshipped are made sacred by incantariom 


Sacred Trees and Plants* 


The following are the principal sacred trees of India. I am 
indebted for this list, first published in my Ca/a/^r^ ^ tht 
abk Produeikns of Bomba}\ rSda, to the Honorable Rao Sahib, 
Wishwanath Namyati Mandtik, member of the fjegtslative Council 
of Bombay, and my friend the late Dr. Bhau Daji, of Bombay. 


Sacred fe /Ae Tnmurfi^ 


j^gle ^Maimelos, sri-fAa/a^ 
Cratmva religiosa. 


be/, 


/a Shi- 
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M 


Indies [J&nesin Asocajp 
Csicsalpmia pulcherrima, an exotic. 

Zu)i>hus Jiijubo, j^u/af 
Jnainiiiiim Sambac^ 

TabemgernoDUn.'L coronaria, fuj^ara. 

ScsbiLDia grand! flora, 

Minmsops EIcngi, j^tfara. 

Mdlotus PhaippincnsiSj/wji/rj^j, 

Gardenia florida, j^ftdffAaraja. 

Michelia Champaco, c/fam/aJ^a. 

Anthoccphalu^ [Naticlea] Cadamba, 

Sliorea rebusta, sa/a. 

Ficas religion aju^aMa^ 

Ficus Benghalertsis, mar^ mfa. 

Feronb tlcphaohim^ ifaj^siZ/ru, 

Ela^ocatpus Ganitnss^ radra^s/sa. 

And many otbers^ 

Sucrcd Stra ^nd Vishnit, 

JasminuiD undulatuni. 

GuettanJa spedosa. 

Mesua feireat naga-J^skara, 

Ongannm Marjoranip 

Ixom Bhanduen^ i^handu^a^ ratija/t^ 

Artemisia sp,^ 

bTcrium odprum^ kartfrira. 

Chzysanllicmuin indictitn^ rksndm^miiiika^ s^anfi ^r 

Sact/d VuAna. 

Ocymum sanctum, tuht\ 

Samd /ff ZitkshmL 
Ndumhium speciosuoi^ kamala. 


THE 
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SatrtJ tf) purs^E, 

-<®:gle Maimclos, sri/AHa, bt{, viha, 
PJiylknthus Emblica, Quota, aonla, ama/t. 


SaenA fo Eat/ra-Dn^, 
Mcsua fejTca, ^oga-i^/taro, 
Pandiinus otJoratissimua, kettrs. 
MangiTera indica^ am3a. 
Alichclia Champaca, rhampata. 
Piivonia cxlorata, tala. 


Phnh taortd to Hosts of Heav^nP 

Calotnjpis gigantea, ak. 

To ^«a or Ctaadra, Bute, frondosa, 
i^ymphiEa Ijotus, Jt^maia. 

roMaagafa, Or Earttit^a, Acada Catechu. Atadira 
To Pudta, AchjTanthcs afamorga. 

To Prihaspati, Fictis tcligiosa, Qsn^tha, pipah 
To Sukr^ Ficus glorncrata, adumbara. 

To Sam, Ptosopis spfeigera, sAami, 

To EaAa, Cynodon Ductylon. darva, dub. 

To Keiu, Poa cynosuroidcs, tusa. 

Plants saerrd to tAe PafnVm, or Him Forms of Kah 

To Ppamba, Musa pazadiskea, kaila, kadals. 

To Kadtutirupa, Aniiti esculentum, karhsoL 
To Haridra, Curcuma longa, karidra. 

Tojayaati, Scalauia ^gyptiaca, >^«r£ 

To Vi^.rufa, yEgle Mannelos^ btt, vilm, sHpAata, 

To Dartoti, Punica Gnmacum, darima. 

To Asoka, Saraca Indica [joneda Asoca], asoka. 

To Ataualm, Atocasia macrorfiJMn, 

\oDhatija, Coriajidrum sativum, dtanj-a. 
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ss Lvmrsm/Ji jj^rs of jndia. 

The followuig plants receive speebj won*hip; 

Ocymom sanctum, fu/si [sacred baailj, doily, 

Mello Azadirachta, 

Bauhinta mceraosa, ratta-raja or and 
3t the Dutu^ pujat or Daseta. 

Acack Catechu, khair^ kAadira, 

Piwppb spicigera^ shantL 
Ficus rdigiosa, asu^a/Z/ta, pij^al, on the ^oih of 
each montli, when it falls oti a Monday. 

Ficus BenghaJensis^ Tata^ tmr [the banyan]^ on the 
i^th Jyeslha [May-June]* 

Musa parodisiacap kai 7 a, k^dafi [plainimn], on 
the ^rd Sravana [July-August]. 

Phy lion thus Emblicai aonfa or on the 

12th Karttka [October^November] 

AdansonLa digitata, g^rakkackindia [horse tama¬ 
rind], on the nth of the dark half of Chaa’tra 
[March-April], 

The following are the common saciilldal woods of the Hindus 
in Bombay: 

Butea frondosa, paiasa. 

Prosopis spidgera, ihamC 
CaJotrapis gigantca, a&. 

Achjnuittis aspem, apaKn>t^ ttf^reh. 

Fiew gbmeniti, utttbar, adsmhara. 

Ficus Benghalensis, iwA», ftwr* 

Ficus rdigiosa, tmeattka ^fal. 

Cynodon Dac^Ion, durra dub. 

Pm cjmosuroidtis, ku$a. 

The five leaves used for pouring libalions in Bombay, and as 
plaltci^ aic those of— 

Mangifem indica^ amba, 

Eugenia Jambolana, jombul. 
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Ficus BcnghalettGis, nvr. 

Ficus cordiiiolia, guya-atwa//^. 
Ficus feligioaa. amvatiha pipaL 




Eifadstde Trees. 

The plinling of great trees along the highways, and of gtoves 
for haliing-pbces, has from the most ancient times been a popular 
custom in India, to the great solace of wayfarers ; and the Biah- 
mans feign that he who plants a tree lives long. The trees 
priDcipaJIy ]}kLiited are : 


Ficus religiosa, asu*aMa^ 

Ficus BenghaJensis, ra/si, wan 

MarmclDs^ sri^piaia, 

Saiaca indica [JoDesia Asoca], 
Mimu5oj)s Elengi, rakuh^ li^ara. 
Ficus infcctoria^ 

Fkus glomcrata^ adamfrara. 
Dalbcfgia Sisw), shingshupa, 

Melia Aiadirachta, mmba. 

Mkheliu CKampacu, 

Mesua femea, ttaj^k^sltara^ 

Borassus nabellifomiis, taia. 

Cocos nucifera^ nariMa. 


The Brahmans promise ih 3 .i he who plants i astoaf/Aa or 
pi^/, s eAampaias, 3 itagiesAaras, 7 ia/ss, and is nariktias, and 
devotes them with their shade, leaves, flowers, and fruit to public 
us^ shall certainly inherit the lungdom of heaven. 


Fi^HnddiH Pianti^ 

Some flowers arc forbidden to be oRered to the goik. The 
Tantric or Yautric flowers, used, on acoonnt of their (ancied 
embolism, in satti worahip, such ag the Clitoria ternatea, Besbama 
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gnijuliflor.1, and Hibiscus Kosa-Sincnsb^ art n^ver ofTeml to 
Vishnu. But the flowers of Mimu^ps EluDgi, aJthotJigh hdd to bfi 
Yantric, may be offered to Yi&hduj and the Yautne flowers of the 
Nermio odoruni^ or oleander, and KcluiobiURi spcciosufu, or 
sacred lotus, my be offered to all the godx The Hibiscus Rosa- 
Sinensis, Murraya exotica, Nycianthes Arbor Tristis,^ and some 
other species of jasmiiie^ are never offered to Siva; and the 
Ocymum sanctum may be offered only to Vishnu 

The following plants are frequently mentioned in the Vedas s 
Sorcostemma viminale, svma, Aatfta, 

Bombax heptaphyllum, s/t&Ima/i. 

Butea frondosa, /a/asa. 

Acacia Catechu, Aadira^ 

Rrosopis spicigera, sAam\ 

Ficus religtosa, n$^i;attha^ 

Cynodon Dactylon, dunnu 
Poa cynosutoides^ kuta. 

The following trees are fotind ^presented in the andent 
Buddhistic sculptures of India 3 

Musa pamdisiaca, kaila, kadulL 
Batnbtm arundinacea, Arwr/i. 

Tnticum varieq^, wheat. 

Nelumbiurn speciosum, kam^^icu 
Mangifcia indica, 

Bignonb suaveolens, paruL 
Shorea robusta, sala^ 

Eugenia Jambolana^/j^if/, 

Acada Lebbek, Am. 

Bauhinia variegala, hyvidara, 

Arlocarpus integnfolia, the jack, including the 
forms which I fomcriy identified with Anoirn 
squamosa, tlie custard-apple, sita^phah 


TI/E HAVDl/ EAJ^T/IEON: 

Ficiis rcligiosa, asnutm^. pi^. 
Ficus Benghalcnsis, M/a, awr. 

Ficus glomeniia, ymbar, adam6am, 
Borasstis flabjUifomiLs, /a/a, tar. 
PhcBtiix ^Ivestris, l-ajur. 


Sacheo Animals. 

All the animals, whidi are the vaAa„s or vdiidcs of the gods. 
^ sacrfti, naiDcly the antelope, bull, bufiaio, dog, goat, elephant 
^acoct, rat, serpent, tiger, fife.; aka the Jackal m some 

the same time; the Brahmans to ofTer the sacrifices, and the 

«ir r h ^ 

ducts of the cow cleanses from all pollution. The dung of the 

s^bbmg daj^ and, stnmge to say, it has the elTect of a 
^bbmg on the^ cleansing them perfectly, and giving a toon, 

RicJtardaon 


Sacrrd Men, 

The Brahmans are objects of worship j as is also the Rana of 
Udaipur, the representative of the Solar Race or Aifya-ra^o. 
In later fames, long after the age of Rama Chandia, the kingdom 
of Ayodhya meigcd in that of Kanoaj. Afterwards a second 
d^ly was established ai VaJIabi, and when, a.d. esa-rjo 
Naushirvan, the famous Sassanian king of Persia, drove the last 
of the Vallabis out of Gujarat, the Vallahi Prince Goha was 
mamed to the daughter of Nanshir.an, She was granddaughter 
o Maunce, Etupexor of Con^ianttiioplc, mi<J from her are 
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descended the present l^uinos of UtiiiipiiTf who thus, according 
to the gcnddogkts, r^^pfcsctiit At tmte the kgeedaiy hero of the 
Kamaymutt the Sassanian kings of Persist and the Cksocs of 
Rome* The Ranas are slw^y^ represented in their portraits 
with the aareolc round their hcatk 

Ganesa was supposed to he hereditary' for seven generations 
in the famiLy of a named Miuaba, near Poona; and the 

last bheritor of hU godship died within the rcooliection of many 
persons now livbg in the hLiratha country. Krishna is held to 
be incarnated iir every ^ahamja m high-priest of the Vakh- 
na\'a sect of Vtt/laMarSarya, Their first tcael is that God b 
only truly served hy the absolute prostitulloti of themselves in 
body, soldi and property [‘■ /an, rnaM^ i/Mn *'] ^ to their priests ; 
and the rasa-^anda/at or circular dance of Krishna, performed in 
the dark room, is their most solemn sacramcnL 


Mj$cei4lakeous Sacred Things- 

Tlic Vedas also are deified; so are the 1 tihasas and Pmanas, I 
have known Roxburgh's Fhra and Wallith*s Fian/m 

Aitdtifa Rartores to be worshipped ; and it is difficult indeed to 
say what the Hindus will not worship. Eveiy kbd of imple- 
ment used in earning a hvelJhood is sacred, and adored at stated 
perioils, particularly the ploughshare, the weaver's loom, and the 
potter's wheel. Eveiyibbg which is or resembles an attribute of 
the gods becomes an object of reverence and worship. In every 
prominence Si^-a is seen, in every depression Vishnti, Krishna, and 
the Mairis or ** di™e mothers," the p^ri/fs or of the gods, 

^ Sir Bartle Ffwdi paper, TAt SnMtant^ tn MiKmii/adt 
Odober, 1875. 
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Sacred Places. 

All nvere are sacred j and the rivcis Ganges [Ganga], 
Nerbudda [NarmutliJ, are specially sacred. One of the holiest 
spots OD the Ganges, and indeed in rt.dia. » the place where the 
Jtinina [Vanjuna], and sacred Ganges, and mystic Sareswati, which 
is supp<>sed to join them by an undcigrottnd passage, meet at 
AU^^d, called by the Hindus Prayasa, or “ the coii/luence/’and 
Tmem, or »the triple braid.** Jt is personified by a fish bearing on 
Its back three goddesses. [Plate J, Fig. 4.] The place of Junc¬ 
tion of two rivere is called Sangam, of which there is n familiar 
illustration in the junction of the Mnn, and Mula, near Poona. 

The seven sacred Indian cities, a visit to which confm 
etcrn.il happiness, are, 1, Ayodhya [Oudh], the city of Kama * 
2, Mathura [Mutra], the city of Krishna; 3, Maya [Buddha Gaya],' 
the City of Illusion; 4, Kasi [Benares], the city of Siva as 
^'^iswl:^ara; 5, Kanchi [Conjeveratn]; < 3 , Avanti, or Avantika 
[Ujjayini]; and 7, Dwaiaka, or Dmuavati [f>, “ doors of wind"]. 
Go Kama [**cow's ear**], near Mangalore, Rameswamm, and 
Somnath Paitan, all having celebrated temples of Siva, are 
also sacred cities, Ganga-Sagam is a holy bathing placci sacred 
to Vishnu, at the mouth of the Ganges. 


Sacred Mountaiks, 

AH mountains are sacred. Jwala-Mufchi, ** mouth of fire," 
a volcano in the Lower Himalayas north of the Pnnjab, where 
fire issues from the ground, is a celebrated place of pilgrimage. 
According to the legend it is the fire which Safi, the wife of Siva, 
created, and in which she bumed herself. Govaidhana, near 
Muttra, is sacred to Krishna; and hid in the depths of the 
Him3lay.is [HimmelJ is Mount Merii, the abode of all the 
gods. 
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Of Mount Meau and Mount Kailasa, the Hindu Oivitpus, 

In Ihe Hindu cosmogony the world h likened to a lotus- 
fowcr floating in the centre of a shallow circular vessel, 
which has for its stalk an elephant, and for its pedestal a 
tottoisci The seven petals of the lotus flower represent 
the or seven divisions of the world as known 

to the ancient Hindus, and the tabukr tonisi, which rises from 
the It centre, represents Motmt Meru, the ideal Himalayas 
[HiminelJ, the Hindu OlympuSi It is not only a simple atid 
artistic conception of the geographical distribution of the countries 
of the old vrortd, but quite rational; for the old world is all one 
continent, having its culminating point in the Himalayas, round * 
which the peninsulas of India and Further India, Arabia, Assyria, 

Asia Minor, Africa, and Europe, lie extended like the petals 
of a lotus flower round its torus. India is Jumbu-dwipa^ the 
peninsula of tnjTtle blooms; and it is from tho forest of Gandha- ' 

madana, which forms a belt of roost delightful fragrance round 
Its base, that Mount Meru gradually rises from the earth, through 
the sky or roid^r, into heaven. It ascends by seven spui^ 
on which the seven separata dlies and palaces of the gods 
arc budt amid green woods and murmuring streams, in seven 
drcles placed one above anollier. On the eastern spur i$ 

Swarga, with its stately city of Amaravali, the heaven of India, ' 

There also is the aerial city of the Gandhan-as, Vwmapana, “ the 
astounding,'* which appears and disappcais at btcrvals, like 
the sound of musk heard iu air; and the tree Farajita, tlie 
delight of the lovely Apsaias, whidi perfumes the whole ^ 

world with its blossonis, each of i,ooo petals. Xonhward, on 
the Mandana spur, amid the glades of the Chaitra-Raiha forest,. 
rises Mount Kaflasa [caeks], the heaven of Kuveni, which is 
also Siva's heaven, and Ganesa's. There is Kuvera's aerial car 
of jewelled lapisUsuli, and Siva’s throne of fcrveiit gold, M'est* 
ward, on Mount Sup.Trswa. in tlic groves of Vaibhraja, is Vaikunlba, 
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paradwe of Vishnu; and over all, on the summit of Mem, is 
Brahmapura, the entranced city of Brahma, encompassed by tin- 
Murcesof fhe sacred Canges, and the orbits in which former shine 

Mount Meni are the seven dreles [inhabited by the Jfaeas 
anavas, Rakshasas, and others] of Patala, the Hindu hell, where 
in the seventh or lowcnnost circle is Bhogavau or Put- Kart, 
the voluptuous subt^ncan capital of the Nagas, where reigns 
H*™ V m [Amnta], in great majesty ^d ]wwer. 

t. ^ lift oti his sevenfold 

h«d. ^\^en he yawns, the world is shaien by earthquakes, and 

when at the end of each he uncoils his mighty folds, the 
whole creafon topples down, and passes away like a scroll b 
the blasts of fire he belches forth from his mouths. 

Namda, ,he leader of the Candhar>-as, who once paid a visit lo 
these infernal regions, on returning to his native skies, gave a most 
glowing account of them, declaring them to exceed in gloty and 

delight even the splondouis and gracious pleasures of the heaven 
ofIndnu 


The Hindu Sects and Sectahjal Marks. 

The innumerable sects of the Hindus all merge into one or 
oihtT of ihe five ibllo^ving ; 

1. The Saivas, who woiship Siva and Parvati conjointly, 

2 . The Vaishnavas, who wonldp Vishnu. 

3 . The Sauras, who worship Suiyn, the Sun. 

4. I^e Gonapaiuis, who worship Ganesa. 

Siva ^ '^ORlttp the saDi or female energy of 

^e fourth sect, the Ganapatias, and the fifth, the Saktari, are 
ramifications of the first, the Saivas, who may tlius be subdivided 

ii>to t 
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^fl) Salvas proper, who trarshtp tiie /wya-jw/ s^mboL 

{^) LiDgaits, who wonhip Siva io his or phallic 

rorm. 

{^) SaLtas^ adorers of the or female fom of Sim 

{dj Ganapattas, adorers of 5iva^$ son Gaticso. 

The second sect, die ^^aishnavas, may be subdivided mbs: 

(fl) 'I'he Gohulas, the worshippera of Vishnu as Krishna, 
who adore- either Krishna exclufflvely, or HUdkt exclusively, or 
Krishna and Riullia conjobie<L 

(i) The Rainanuj, or worshippeis qf Rama-Chandra; who 
litewisc are divided into the worshipijere of Rama only, of Situ 
only, aitd of Rama and Sita conjoined- 

The Saktas, or exclusive adorers of the female eneigy, whether 
of Siva, Krishna, or Rama, are divided into the sub-sects of the 
l>alcshinacharis and Vamacharis, the “ right-handed," and " left- 
handed," the ritual of tlie latter always being indcceoL Bui all 
these sects meige into one another. The resemblance of Vishnu’s 
navel to the symbol of Siva was early seen, and the 

Saivas and V'aishnavas are jiractically ont In Ham bay the 
Brahmans have a saying: ’‘The heart of Vishnu is Siva, and the 
heart of Siva is Vishnu, and those who think tJicy differ err." 
The Jainas, the modem Iluddhists of India, may be classed as 
VELishrtavas. 

All these sects, except the ’'left handed" Saktas. are dUtio- 
guished by symbols of the deities they woishtp marked on their 
foreheads, arms, and breasts. The VaUhnavas are distinguished 
by perpendicular lines with or without a dot or circle between 
them, or by a e^akra or discus, or a triangle, shield, cone, heait- 
shape, or any similar form, having its ape* pointed downward, 
since Vishnu is water, the property of which is to descend. [Plate 
M, Nos, ii to 35.] The Saivas are distinguished by t«o or more 
honzoRtol lines, with or without a dot, below or above the Ibes, 
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or on the middle line; or with or without the oval, or Italf-oval, 
typical of hia third rye bisecting the lines: also by a trianElci, or 
any other pointed or arched object having its apex or convex 
end upward, since Siva is fire, the-property of which is to ascend. 
Also the crescent moon and the Ustuia or trident indicate a 
votary of Siva. [Plate Jf, Nos. 36 to 6{>.] 

Images of Ganesa and Kaittlkeya bear the marks of Siva, 
Tiic images of Indra, Agni, Chandra, Krisliaa, Rartva, Buddha, 
and Hanuman bear the marks of 'k%hiitL 

The images of Brahma, who is both water and Hie, bear the 
sectariai marks either of Siva^or Vishnu, or hoth combined. 
[Plate M, Nos. i to j.J 

The dot, or /a™, is the mart of the Suiireme Being, and 
tvith tire lines of Yishna or Saiva, indicates that the votary so 
marked cblms for Vishnu or Siva, as the case may be, the preroga¬ 
tives of supreme godhead. The tttvs/iEi [Plate M, No. 70J i,s 
the mark distinguishing the Tantric sects. But the kfl-lmndcd 
Saktas never avow themselves, and the right-hand seldom bear 
on the forehead the peculiar mark of their sect for fear of being 
suspected of belonging to the other branch. 

These scctarial marks are colored red, yellow, black, and ashen 
white; and are made of ashes taken from llic sacri/icM hre, 
cowdung, earth of the Ganges, tunneric, sandalwood, 
or lime, red saimdeisi, and turmeric, mode adhesive by a ^e of 
rjcfi-water^ 

This horizontal lines of the Sdvas aje white* and the dot or 
circlet adde^l to them is painted redp with sounders wood. The 
CaEuiputi^ paint this dot or circlet wiih minium* and the Sahtiu 
with sadion. The Siinw* or worshippers of Sutya* paint the three 
Itoriitontal lines, as well as the drclet or dot, all i^'ilh red sminders 
Considerable britude is allowed to icdiridual ta^e and taijrice in 
painting these iines^ dots and circlets ; and gcaenilly the whole 
character of a Hindu is hetiayed at a glance_ by the manner in 
which he is marked on his forehead) .whether he is orthodox 
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from conviction, or merely freia Ihsbidtt, or caprice; or ithether 
iatitudinariati, or tin believing; and in conduct loodc, or strict; 
and b temper sober, hard, or gay. 


The Jaikas, ajtd TFreiR Twr^m-FOiTR JiSi 

Buddhism, the religion of Nipal, Bhutan, Ceylon, Burma, 
Assam, Siam, China, Japan, htongolia, Tibet, and of the Kjighia 
and Kalmuck Tartars, or of nearly 500,000,000 of the liuman 
race, survives in India, the holy land of its birth, only [cjcdud- 
bg hlipal and Bhutan^ in the sect of Jainas, who arc worshippers 
of the images of the twenty-four Eoctarian sabts or Jins, from 
whose generic designation they take their name. Btit before de¬ 
scribing these images it is necessary to refer to the rise of Buddhism 
in India, not simply to expIaiTi the existence of the Jainas, but 
because the rise and establishment of Buddhism m India is 
so iDtimately associated with the origin of Indian aichitedure. 
According to Mr, Fergusson, India owes die intiodiuclioa of the 
use of stone for architectural purirosea to the great Buddhist king 
Asaka, who reigned from B.c. sf2 to or a6o to as4 ; and 
the Buddhists would seem to have learned to employ stone in, 
buildmg from the Greeks and Fcisians, subsequent to Alex¬ 
ander's bvasion of the Tanjab, mC 337, India has no andent 
history, in the strict sense of tltc word, before the Buddhistic mil- 
Ictinium, dating from the death of Gautama Buddha, b.c, 54J, to 
the seventh and ninth centuries of our era, when, with the earliest 
appearances of the Arabs in Sindh, the modem history of India 
may be said to begin, hile Gau (ama Buddha was preaching in 
India, China was at the same time being stirred: by the teachbg 
of Confucius, Greece by that of Pythagoras, and Persia by the 
religious reformation of Zoroaster. It was an age when, owbg 
to the throwing open of the Egyptkn ports to free trade by 
Psammetichus, D,c 670, commercial intercourse between the 
Eastern and Western people of tlic ancient world had undoubtedly 
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become more intimate Uian Js geneiaJly iccogntsed ; aiid £iom this 
date the history of Europe and Asia becomes one at^d con- 
Unuous. Fmio the establiahmenl of Buddhism to the £f± and 
sL\th con Luries A+P+j when the earlier Puianas were ccffipiled, 
we are almost wholly dependent for our real knowledge of India 
on the Buddhist niODunientsaiid mseriptions^ and the writings of 
the Greek officers of Alexander, Seleiicas, and the Ptoli^niics, and 
of the Chinese pilgrims who VJSUed the country during the Buddhist 
period. There is no kuow^n Hindu lemple, htr Fergusson says, 
older than the sixth or fifth century of the Christian era; and all 
the earlier sEon.e buildings in India are Buddhbt, Apart fi^iu the 
Buddhist moaumenis and mscriptioosp it is only in the sacred books 
of the Kindua that we are able to trace the vague and btoken 
outlines of the history of undent India. All other conLempomiy' 
native records, if any ever existed^ havcp so far as is known, perished. 
Hence, notwithstanding the great autic^uity of Hindu dvillsaLion, 
the chronological history of India is comparatively modenu The 
people themselves date their chrEmology, in Hindustan, from 
Vihmmadit>'a, King of Ujjayini [Ujjain], b,c, 57, and in the Dukhan 
from his reputed rival Salivahiua^ king of Prati-shtbana [Faithtm] 
on the Godavari^ whose cra^ called also the Saha era, is dated from 
A.O. 78; and there is no connected native chronicle of events m 
India until after the invosiotis of Mahmud of Ctuuni^ A,tj^ 1001-^4. 
From time immemorial the precious producliDUs of the country 
had been known to the people of the West; and In the fifth century 
SpC Afghanistan and the Panjab furnished trtigps to Xerxes in his 
b vasicni of Greece* wlio were left with Mardonius, and fought at 
piaLEiL Stilly all our knowledge of India is punrly legendary and 
conjectural until the time of Alexander, From the Vedas and 
the traditton-s of the Raniayana and Mahabharata it is aipposcd 
tliat the Aiyos must first have entered Afghanistan and the 
Punjab about three thousand years before Christp and the tnytho^ 
logical Hindu era known as the also begins from b.c. 

3101- The Aiy^as gradually drove before them the great Dravidian 
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race® now occupying tlie Ma<iras Prcsidenqs who had entered 
India from the west long before the Aryas ; and the Turanian races, 
who had in equally remote prehistoric times ]>outred in through 
the eastern passes of the and occupied the whole of 

the valley of the Ganges | and the wild aboriginal tribes who 
found their last refuge in the hills of Ccnlial Indb.- Tho 
Ramayana is the record of the iDvasion of the Dakban and 
conquest of Ceylon by Kama, end the date of the events it 
records is fijccd at mCp 1200^ The date of the wars of the kin¬ 
dred Pandavas and Kaumvas, which are the subject of tho 
MaJiabhamta^ Is fl^cd at UpCi 14^* The Aiyas must have been 
Jong settled in Hindustan before cavil strife could have broken 
out among them, or Kama have attempted the conquest of the 
Dakhan and Ceylom In the Mahabharata mention is made of 
Magadha^ the modern Bihar, and SaJiadeva, a prince of the 
lainar dynasty, was then kihg. It w-as In Magadha, at Ga>^ [afier- 
w aids known as Buddha- Gaya], and at Kasi, or V^aranasi [ Benares], 
that Gautama first preached Buddhism in the rciga of Ajata- 
satru^ the tliirty-fburth or Thirty-fifth in succession, according to die 
Puranic genealogies, from Sabadeva- Gautama, Prin« Biddhartha, 
afterwards called Sakya Muui, ‘^the Sakya^bt,^ and *‘ the Lord 
Buddha,'' w^ bom itg. 633, at Kapikvastu, now Napr-Khu^ 
about forty miles west of Ayodhya [Oudh], and died b,c, 543 at 
Kasinagaia, noiv Kask, about sbty miles east of Kapibvastiu 
1 'he success of his teaching w^as immediate. It appealed at once 
to the instinctfvo pessimism of the Turanian populations of 
Eastern HbdusUm and ihcir repugnance to the Ufahmani^l 
^em of their Aryan conquerors, and ako to the imditional 
antagonism of the Kshalriyas themselves toward the Brahman 
priesthood; for even before die coming of Gautama Buddha, 
who utterly rejected caste and priesthood, the BraJimanicd system 
was beginnbg to give way before the growing secukr power 
of the Kshatriya princes. The sistli king of hfagadha, from 
Ajatasatni, was Jfancli, and there were ten Xandas who 
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for about too years Irom B-c. 400, and it was 
during tbeir time that Alexander's mvasinn loob place, Ic 
was in B.C; 335 that the Grecian camp on the Hyphasis was 
visited by a defeated rebel escaping from the hands of the king 
of hfagadhd. This fugitive was treated only with contempt by 
Alexander, but when the Greeks liad marched back from the 
H^-pltasis, he gathered round him ilie tribes of the Panjab, and 
gradually extended his power, until, about ii,c. S^Si he was, on the 
death of the last Nanda, placed on the vacant throne of .Magadha, 
under tile name of Chandragupta, the Sandfacottus of the 
Creeks, whom, after defeating Scleucus, he drove out of India, 
XeiUier Chandragupta, nor his son Bindusara, were Buddhists, 
but the third of the race, Piyadosi, better known truder the name 
of Asoka [jt,c. 273-336 or 260-224], openly adopted the 
popular and now iriumpbont creed, and made it the state roligion 
of India. He is the Constantine of Budtlhism. Edicts of his 
cstabiis'htng Buddhism have been found sculptured in Phoenician 
letters on rocks in Cuttack, Gujarat, and elsewhere. The most 
celebrated of them arc (1) at Ctrnai, near Jiinagbar; (2) at 
Kapriir*di'giri, near Peshawar;(3) at Dhauli in Orissa; and <4) on 
/afs, or piUats/’ at Delhi and Allahabad. He began the great 
Buddhist tope or burial shrine at Sanciii, tjo miles cast of 
■Ujjayini, about n.c, 267 or 255. 

hen Gautama Buddha died under the tree fShorea 
robusta) at Kasia, his body was burned with great reverence by 
the local rajas of Malwa, and his charred bones, which they dis¬ 
tributed over the whole counliy, afterwards gave rise to the r/v/ej, 
da^as, titfeSf or relic mounds, which have been discovered in so 
many parts of India, from the valley of Cabtil to the banks of the 
Kistna. Only eight of these mounds were shrines of actual relics 
of Gautama Bnddlia himself, and these are distbguished by Mr. 
Fergnsson by the name of dsgsh&s [from dhatu^ a relic, literally 
“tooth,” and^ri^^, casket, literally "womb"], of which the modern 
word "pagoda” is a corruption. The Buddhist stupa or fvpe is 
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derived by Mr* Fergussoti fndnr the burial moiinda of die Tuntniati 
races, but* aa in India the body h not burled, but bumedp the j/w/a 
Or Affe muat be described as a rebc, or simply luonomentaL 
lucuiuL At the original distriboticu of the ashes of Gautama 
Euddha, his left canine tooth fell to the province of Orissa* and 
was enshrined at Dantapnm, the ‘Moothnrity*^ the modem Puri* 
where the tudeous image of Krishna as Jagan-natha has been In- 
gcnioiisly shewn by General Csmnifighani to be nothing more than 
the /wirAi symbol* nsed as one of the finials of the Byddhist 
which formerly existed there- The possession of the tooth 
by the Buddhists at Dantapura led to so much oppo^lion by the 
Brahmans, that after lying there for nearly 8oa years, it was about 
4,ix 511 removed* to put it out of danger, to Ceylon* where it [it 
is not a human tooth] still remains. The tope at Amruvari near 
Cantur on the Kistna was built about a,d. 322-380 in com¬ 
memoration of the resting of the tooth at that place on its way ta 
Ceylon* But there are traces of earlier Buddhistic sculptures at 
Amiavaii, dating possibly from the Christian era* Another tooth 
was enshrined in a pagoda on the island of Holselte near Bombay 
234 p this tooth and its pagoda have both long since dis¬ 
appeared, Gaulama^s celebrated begging-pot was enriirined in 
the mound erected by Kaniska a-d. 10-50* near Peshawur* the 
ancient Gondhaiu, but in after ages it was conveyed to the modem 
Condahar, where it is said to be religiously preserved by the 
Mahommedans as a most sacred relic* The luimher of Buddhist 
/ii/^ whkh have been found in the Cabul valley, about JeUalabad* 
proves at once bow completely the Greek powicr was at last ex¬ 
tinguished by the Sc>^ihians in Baetriana, and how remarkable an 
influence it had on the architecture and allied arts of Induu The 
odier well known Buddhist are the noble tower erected at 
Buddha Gaya, immediately in front of the tree [Ficus 

rcligiosa] nnder w^hich Gautama, Prince Siddhartha^ attorned to 
Buddhahood, and which js still growing; and the at Samoth 
in the Deer Park" near Benares* where Buddha first publicly 
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prooaiUgalcd tlie doctrines and precepts of the “VV^aiy of Life " and 
■ Gate of Righteousness But Bic most interesting of all thcaj 
Buddhistic ioHt Is that at Bharliut, about one Imudied milca 
norUiwaitl from Jubbulpur, in the Central Piovinces. It wtis dis- 
coVHired by General Cunningham in 1873, and is assigned by lilrn 
to the date b,c. 350, the age of the oldest portions of the Ar/w at 
Bhiisa and Buddha Gaya^ Under the Maurya dynasty founded by 
Asota, Magadha rose to great eminence- Trunlc roads tmverecd the 
whole of Hindustan fhira Pataliputra [Palibothm of tiie Greets], 
the modem Patna, westward to the Panjab, and southward, past 
Bharhut and Bhilsa, to Ammwni on the KEstnaj and sonthwest- 
n-ard, by Nasik, to Kalyan, the great port of U^cstem India in 
fliident times, before it was superseded hy Tanna in the middle 
ages [Mahomincdan period], and by Bombay after the Portuguese 
discovery of the sea-nay to India round the Cape of Good 
Hope, The most Entimate commercial intercoUTse u-as established 
with Syria and Egy-jit; alliances were formed unth Antiochus the 
Great, Andgonus, Ptolemy Philadcipbns, and Magas of Cyrene, 
for the establishment of hospitals, and the protection of Buddhists 
travelling in their territories, and the arts and sciences and 
literature of India reached their highest perfection. The whole 
country was covered with magnificent colleges for the education 
and retreat of pious Buddhists. These buildings were called 
riimnts, a word which gives its name to Bihar, the undent 
Magudha, to the great Vihar reserv'oir near Bombay, and to the 
city of Bokham, "Holy Bokhara,” in Central Asia; and thus 
proves tlie complete ascendency which Buddhism must at one 
time hitve attained in all the countries which naturally tall within 
llie political and commercial influence of India, It spread into 
Ceylon about the end of the third century B.C., and into Tibet 
and China a.d, 65 ; and was carried in the fifth century A-d. by 
Chinese missionaries into Mexico^ where it Nourished until the 
thirteenth century, when k was extirpated by the vHctotions Aztecs. 

But in IndLi itself the Brahmans nev'er ceased to oppose, and. 
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when the)’ cottM, to stir uji war and persecution against the 
new state religion. Their great champion was Viciainaditya, 
the Charleinagne of the Braltm.anical revival, hfr, Fergusson 
believes that he lealty lived in the sixth century, and that it 
was simply to make his glory greater that the Brahmans antedated 
his era to s.c. 56. Bo this as it tiiay, io the seventh centuiy 
Buddhism had almost disappeared frotit India, except among the 
iastnesses of the inner Himalayas, in XJpal and Itfautati. In the 
city of Benares itself it lingered until the ninth centuty. Its 
great opponent in the Dakhati was Sankara Achaij'a, the Saiva 
missionaiy who flourished in the eighth or ninth century. 

The Jainas first begin to appear conspicuously on the field 
of Indian history in the seventh and eighth centuries j and tlie 
survival of this sect from the fierce persecutions of Buddhism 
in the eighth and nintii centuries was owbg to its compromise 
with Brahmanism. The Jainas deny indeed the divine inspiration 
of the \cdas, but they strictly observe caste, and admit the 
authorily of the Braliraans, and acknowledge the whole Hindu 
pantheons and provided the rules of caste'are observed, the 
Brahmans will allow of the utmost latitude of religious belief 
and pbilosophical opinion. It was resistance to caste and to the 
sacerdotal clainu of the Brahmans which made (he impassable 
gulf between Buddhism and Hinduism. 

The Buddhist thcogony is essentially identical with the 
BrahmanicaL There is the supreme Adi-B»ddha, who sprang 
from the seven-fold lotus, the Buddhistic analogue of the mundane 
eggs, and created the live divine Buddhas, each of whom produced 
from himself a son or Madhisaiwa : and there are the seven human 
or earth-born Buddhas, of whom only the seventh, Gautama, the 
Sakya-Muni, is historical. The future Buddha is called Atya 
Afaitn. Again, the Buddhist triad, or mystic sy'ltable AUM, is 
the identical fonaula of every Hindu god. The letter A is the vija- 
taanira of the male Buddha, the generative power; u, the rw«- 
maairxf of the female Bhartna [Law], the type of productive 
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power; ajjcl m, the ^anga [Congregation]* or union of the 
essences of hoilu All the have their saMs; their 

vaAiffiSt or vehicles; and thdr nttfibutes^ the rAaA-ra [whecl]^ 
rajra [ihiinder-boU]^ [lotusj^ friju/a [tridentji gaff/a 

[bell]^ &c*: and as with the Hindu idob, so with the 
images of the Buddhism, at least the kto> and tJie Jins of the 
Jaina^ the nail of the old Scj'thic serpent is over them alL 
With all its pseudo-spinEualism Buddhism was always in practice 
mote grossly rnalemilstic even than Hindnisnii. Beside the 
Hindu deities, the Jainas ospteGtally worship certain saints* twenty- 
four in titimbcr, called Jins^ or Tir/AaMAams ["* those who by 
ascetk practices have crossed the ocean of human existence"], 
as superior to the Furanic gods. Of these, Earsn^tmr/t k the 
twenty-third, and JifaAauira the twenty-fourth; the date of the 
latter being not anterior to a.i>- iioo. Their images seem to 
an ordinary observer to be almost identical in appemnEce, 
but are easOy distinguished on closer inspection by their 
sj'mbols. When painted, iwo of them are represented blacky 
two while, two blue, two red, and the rest tawny orange. But in 
stone they appear as blacker white curly-hcaded upright or seated 
images, which it is impossible to identify except by their arbitrary 
characters. It is said that thow marked with incised tinea round 
the neck and down the breast are of late origin. They are often 
marked on their feet or hands with the lotus or with the 
or wheel, which is the Buddhistic symbol of jDAarma. General 
Cunningbam considers that the represents E/tarma, the 

Law; more probably it repr^ents MtfddAa; but these were all in 
their origin sun^ and phallic symbols; and D/iarma means the 
productive power of nature, the Buddhistic embkm of which is the 
wheeh Every native of India w^ould at onoe recognise the frfiidla 
as the Sjinbol of the generati%-e power, and the frAaJtm or wheel 
of the productive. T!ie Tree so conspicuous In all the ancient 
Buddhistic sculptures of India Itas with great probability been 
supposed to represent Sanga, or the Congregation. It is abo 
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represcntetl, I believe^ by a sort of heraldic pun^ by iJie Buddhlistiq 
or lion. SeePktc Figs, 71 to 74. 

Mr. Fergusson con^ders that the key to the mystery of these 
Buddhistic symbols may I>c found in the annexed diagmtn. 

I 1 iis emblem is foimd aUo in China 
and JapaEip inscribed with Sanskrit letters^ 
which serve fcirthcr to des-i^te the parts* 
Thus the square marked a means the 
earth j the circle r^r represents water; the 
triangle rtf, hrei the crescent nindj 
and the cone Ma, ether. In this way 
the /nsM^a would represent the live 
elements of the matenal universe.^ I 
have seen in native primers and broad¬ 
sheets the earth represented by a square, 
TOter by a circle or half-circle^ fire 
by a triangle, and air by a crescent} 
but 1 have never seen the ether represented by any symbol 
On the other hantl an upward pointed triangle^ and the 
crescent, and the cone, are aH sjinbols of Siva^ and sectartal 
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1 Ferge^Dp Tr/f a/td Sir/mi Hlays^S/^ iS^^pp, irjp ii6. Hr. Robert 
S«wel!r of the Maiiraji Civil Servirtp who Iim for hubs y^ar^ l^ai mgagtia hi 
bvB'4g^tuig archsological r mining ip Soulhcni Jndi*, and csp&ckfiy the 
UuiMhist fCialptocs al AjUfivaUp L% I bdlcvc, purmuig an enqiiiry mto \hc 
<iT{«ni of ibe Aynabds in use amemg the eftiiicr llmdu lie tra«a iheoi 

tack from Indk to the tnilie of the Aiyan apn^wtrrdiippefs m Wcstcni A?Hji+ 
and thcace to ihelf earlier otigiti in Ai^yriaji^ Chaldean^ and ^jpdim culls. 
He lens me that his iheoriq* are ncoef^y imperfect, bnt thnt be s«s str-rvg 
re^n to cofinect the emblem with the mi^tr [winged cifde] and 

[symtol of Asshilr], and the hUEer emblems again wiLh. lEh; Egyptian K'araStfiff, 
The is now adcniltcd to have been n developed siin (anbltm, like the 

There WQidd mm to be no inherent naytholojlical objftaian ta Mr. 
Scwdl s theory* titide all the symbols znendoned seem to have been in thdr origin 
cteaxty onblcnis of the pan, and connected In Kune way with sun wtsrshep. Com^ 
poreidu Thgiojas on The Itidian.^ie^^ikn,'^ Inibeku namherof the 

th^ SiKi^y; fSchheraann't 7 >^p pp, iS* 31, lOl to 107* 1 j iq, 

! ^d Cunnltigbam i p,. 377- Ibcre is an obvinas cemneaion 

between the nod ih* and irffij as tnythoiog^ ewbiems. 
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moHcs of the Salvor The cresccnl, and cone or fkLmej constanlly 
occur in Mongol [Turkoman] decorative art The Buddhist iri- 
rntna^ ** triple-geoi " jewels ^ymbolica] of Buddha^ the Law, and 
the Congfcgatioii, combines the form of the frhula and €hahm, 
Jt iSj I believe^ only another fonn of the I believe 

the mastika to be the origin of the ke3.'»pattem omaiBent of 
Greek and Chinese decoiative art. 

The Jainaaare chiefly found in Gujarat nnd Kanara; and ihefr 
sacred phees are Pajitana, a city of Jaina temples, and Mount 
Abu, the chief peak of the Aravulli moimtainap in Rajputana. 
'I'hey formerly abounded in Southern India, but were ntucb 
persecuted^ parricularly at Madura, and fimily driven ont In 
the eleventh century. 

Thc Hlvdu Teskples. 

The triumph of the Brahmans over the Buddhists was but ^ort- 
livedK As they emerged from their retreat in the souths and slowly 
but surely regained their lost position in the north, the Arabs, fob 
lowed by the Afghans and Mongols, began to appear in Sindh and 
the Punjab j and the thousand years of Buddhist supremacy were 
fallowed by the thousand years, from the eighth to the eighteenth 
ceniuiy, of the i^tanny and dm-astation of the I^lahommedan 
nilcrs of India. The Mahommedan invasions began with the 
first desultory' incursions of the Arabs under Muhalib^ a,ix 664 
and Kasim, a.i>. 71 i. The Panjab was occupied by the 
Turkoman Sal>aktegin A.D. 976-996. Hindustan was Invaded 
twelve times between A.D. 1001 and 1034 by Mahraud of Gazni, 
founder of the first Afghan djmasly of India, which reigned at 
Gazni and Lahore 996—1186. It was this fierce iconoclast 
w'ho sacked and destroyed the Hindu shrines of Taneshwur ion ; 
of Muttra about 1019 j and of Somnalh Pattan 1024. Mahomiued 
of Ghor, the founder of the second Afghan dynasty, overthrew the 
Tomara and Choan Rajputs at Fonipat in 1191, and at Taueshwar 
in 1194. In 119.1 he drove the Rathor Rajputs from Kanonf 
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and Benares into Mam'aT* where tbeir deseendunts continued to 
reigD ^ and tHrforc Lb death, in [ 206^ the Afghan dqminjcsn was 
iirmly establbhed in Gujarat and Oudh, and in Bengal and Bahari 
then nded by the Sena rajas* The cldef Hindu princes now left 
in India were the rajas of Molwaj the Bnllabi rajas of Gujarat; 
the Cholukya rajas of Kal>^ j the Andhra rajas of Warangal; 
and tlte Bellala rajas of Dwata Samudfa door of the sea ot 
Halahid in Mysore, The Pandyas^ whose kingdom was founded 
in the fifth century 13,0.^ still continued to reign at Madnta, and 
the ancient Chola dynasty at Tanjore, and the Cheras in Travan- 
cote and Malabati and at Coimbatore, The conquest of Hindustan 
was completed by the annexation of MaLwa, Marwar* GwaJioT, and 
Ujjaji'ini in 1331, by the third A^han dynasty, which ruled at Delhi 
from A4D. ISO'S to laGS^, In 1212 the alarm reached India of 
the conquest of Chingiz K.lian In Central Asia; and io the reign 
of Mahmud JJ [1244-1266] on embassy was received at Delhi 
from I'Lalaku Khan^ the grandson of ChingiiL The chief event 
during the fourth Afghan dynasty* a,d. 1288-1 jaip was the fust 
Mahommedan invasion of the Dafchan in 1294 by AlIa-udHdiii 
Khiiji, the Sanguinary, Deoghir and ELIichpur were both taken 
and sacked. In 1297-98 Pattan or Anhalwani, the ancient 
capital Gujamtp was utteriy destroyed. The subjugation of 
Rajputana was completed by the conquest of Rintambore in 1300 
and of Chitore in 1305: and HaJabid in Mysore was destroyed in 
1310* In 1298 occurred the first serious incursion of the Mongols 
into Indb* when 200,000 Turkoman horsemen succeeded in reach¬ 
ing Delhi, where they were utterly annihilated* The fifth Afghan 
dynasty of the house of TughJak reigned at Delhi from 1321 to 1413, 
Juna Khan* the second emperor* took and destroyed Warangal 
in 1333; but the period is chiefiy remarkable for the re volt of the 
Mahommedan governors of the Dakhan, and of many of the provin¬ 
cial goveraoTs of Hindustan from the Afghans, and for the terrible 
Mongol invasion under Tamerlane^ a.d. 1398, The four Seiads of 
the sixth Afghan dynasty* 4*0. 1414 to 145*^ were nominally the 
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vicetoys of the Mongols. The seventh and last Afghan dynasty of 
the house of Lodi lasted from 1450 to 1516, when it was overthtown 
ftt the great battle of Panipat by the Mongols under Sultan Kabcr, 
the founder of the Mogol empire of India, whidi continued as 1 
political power nnlU 1S06, and notntnally to the death of the 
17th M(^t empcior, ’ifahomtned Bahador, one of the chief 
instigators of the mutiny of 1857- It was during the last 
Afghan dynasty that the Portuguese first landed at Caiioit 
on aa May^ 1498^ 

After tlic of 1347, Uic soprapiacy of Ddhi was not 

again restored in the I^akhan nniil the time of Akbaif the third 
Mcgol cmpcrotj A.n, It was during the confusion 

which followed this rebeEion that the fugitiv^es from Waiangal 
founded the powerful Hindu kingdom qf Vijanagar^ or Bijarnigar^ 
which is so often mentioned by the earlier Eutopcan travellers 
in India, and now represented by the kingdom of Mj-sore. The 
first independent Mabommedan kingdom of,the Dak bon thw that 
of the Brrthmani kings who reigned at Kulburga, and afierwarda 
at BJdar, from 1347 to 1^26. Mahommed ll, the fourteenth and 
last real king of the d^Tiasty, added the Hindu ki ngdoms of Orissa, 
and the Konkati to hLs dointnions, a.o, 1483-1513. The Brahmani 
state after its dissolution was divided into the live Mahommedan 
kingdoms of Eijapur, A*Di 1489-1^39; Ahmadnagar, a.d* r49o- 
1537 I Gokonda, jlix ifia-ifiS; ; Berar^ a,d. 1484-1574; and of 
Kdar and Kandesb pncludmg Burkmpur and AshgarhjT which 
lasted from about a^d. 14S9 to All these kingdoms were 

one aficr another subverted by Akbar, jld. 1556-1605* and 
Aunmgiih, the sixth Mogoi empcrori a.ix 1G5S-1707* It was 
during the reign of Aumngzib that the Mamtha rebellton began 
in Western and Central ludta, which gradually imderinined the 
power of the Mogola, imul at last in iSo6Shah Alam H was 
forced to place himself under the protection of the Britisli. From 
the time indeed of the mvasion of the Dakhan by Alla-ud-din m 
1294 to its final conquest by the British in 1S03-5 and 1317-19, 
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it wns JL continued battlc-fiaLd; M^ommedms kept fighling 
against Hindus^ the Afghan and Ji[pgol emperors of Ddbl a^imst 
the Dakban ^labomziicdim states^ the Manithas against both, 
and Haidar Alt, dtuing his usurpadon of the Hindu kingdom 
of Mysore, against the lifajaijias^ until the British wen? forced to 
stay the ceaseless strife. Then at length vtre restored to India 
such unbroken peace os it hail not enjoyed sia.ee theanaeot times 
immediately before the invasion of AleJtandcr, the period of the 
composition of the Kamayana and Maliabliarata, when the 
Hindus reached their highest point of prosperity and culdvaiioTi^ 

It was only in the £OUth of India that the Brahtnans for the 
first few years of the terrible MaJiommedan miUeiiiiiuni found any¬ 
thing like a sure rctieaJt Buddhism had never been accepted by 
the DruAidians, and it was into the Dakhaq dial the Brahmans 
had lied during its supremary in Hindiisian ; and there again, 
among ihc old Hindu states^, they found a notuial asylum from 
ihdt new Aiahommedan persecutors, Ko Hindu temple, 'SLr^ 
Fergusson says, has been brought to light in Southejn India older 
than the eighth century a.iX| but from that time forward the 
building activity of the Diavidians becomes marked, and culminates 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Architecture thus 
appears to hav'o arisen in Soulhem India a thousand years later 
than in Northern: India, where the first stone monmnents date 
from the edict pillars of Aseka. 

Mr. Fetgussou^s dassilicatioa of the styles of Indian archi- 
tcctuie j3 arranged according to the affinities of their progressive 
development from the andent Buddhist, “a wooden style, 
painfully stmggting into lithic forms," through all its historical 
and geographical modifications, to the truly liihic forms of 
the Joina, Dravidiau, Chalukyan, and Indo-Aryan styles* 'llie 
arcliitecture of India begins [as unequivocally stated in 1S55 
by Mr. Fetgusson] with a strong admixture of Greek art, tlic 
cOccte of which wc are able to trace for centuries in the 
aichiLcclure of the vallcj-s of Cashmere and CabuL The classical 
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characUr of the exteusi™ collection of the Buddliistic sculp- 
lores from ihc neiglibourhood of J’estiawnr, which have been 
cjcliibited by Dr. Leitner at the India ^luseuin for the last ten 
years, is unquestionable; and incontestably proves tJic direct in- 
JTuence of Greek art on the architecture of India, throughout the 
whole period of the oilmination of Buddhism in India. In the 
CaahineTe temples, which were all built between the fall of Bud¬ 
dhism and the rise of Slahommedonisiti, the Greek influenco was 
still very msricod. " Nowhere in Caslunere," says Mr. Fergusson, 
■‘do we find any trace of the bracket capital of the Hindus, while 
the Doric or yifdur-Doiic column is founrj tircrywhcre throughout 
the valley in temples daring Ih)m the eighth to the fwdfth century 
A.D/' Indirectly also Greek art has probably influenced the archi¬ 
tectural and other arts of India, through the Sassanian art of 
Persia. From the Mahommedan conquest of India the further 
development of Buddhist art is to be traced chicHy beyond India 
in Tibet, Burma, and China, in which countries Buddhism has 
pm'ailed without any ioterruption for more than aooo years, 
among races of mankind closely allied to the Turanian population 
of the Gangettc valley, who first evolved the religion of Buddha, 
and spread it, with its charactcmtic architecture, o'er South- 
leastem and Eastern Asia, It would be interesting to trace the 
iuiluence of the introduction of Buddhism into America in tlic 
fourth or fifth century a,d. on the architecture of Mexico. 

The earliest illustrations of the Btidd histic arch itecture of iTifiii 
are the edict pillars [jAimMat or iafs\ of Asoka. The best 
known is that at DelhL The most eoinplcte is that which was 
found in iSjy at Allahabad, which, in addition to the ^Vsoka 
inscriptions, coniains one by Samtidm Gupta, A. a, jSo-aoc, 
Md another by Jehangir, A.n. 1605, Its shaft is thirty-three feet 
iti length, and three feet in diameter at the base^ dirninishing to 
two feet two bches at the su^^jt It has lost its crowning 
ornament, which was, Mr. Fergusson say^ most probably 4 
Buddhistic emblem, die tritula, or a wheel, or lion; but the 
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necking still remain^ -and is almost a literal copy of the honey- 
suckle and palmettc [knop and flower] pattern of the Greeks. 
The omatnent again occurs on a pillar at SanJdssap between 
iluttra and Kanouj, surmoaiiting its Pcrscpolitan. capitalj which 
supports the figure of an ulephant. In both figures the palmette 
h distinctly of the Ass}Tian form. Another piSlar, with a shniLar 
capita^ at Battiah in Tirhui| bears a lion. In this instance^ how¬ 
ever, the honeysuckle and palmetto ornament is replaced by a line 
of geese, going ronnd the top of the capital in single file. The two 
pillars at Emnj and the iron pilhur at Delhi, although ^irnibr to 
those just described, seem to Mr. Fergusson to belong to the age of 
the Guptas, in the fourth cenluiy and to be dedicated not to 
buddhism, but to the Vaishnava faith. The Asoka /i:7/j or 
stood in front of or in coflncxbn with a f/w/w, or Buddhistic 
building of some sort, which has sinee disappeared* At KarH, in 
front of the rock cut Buddhist or assembly hall, dating from 

B.C, jS, a pillar stands, stirnoounted by four lions, which once, in 
Mr. Fergusson's opinion, bore a or wheel in meuk A 

oonesponding pilbr probably once stood on the oppe^ite side 
bearing some similar emblem, such as the imti/a. Two pilbis 
are still in these positions in front cjf the cave at Kenheri, daring 
from the early years of the fifth cenluiy, which is an exact but 
debased copy of the great Karli cave. There art two built 
pillars among the of the Cabiil valleyj known as the sarM 
minar^ and the minar fhakri. They arc ascribed by the traditions 
of the place to Alexander, but are undoubtedly Buddhistic monu¬ 
ments, and are meant to be copies of the pijlare of Persepoha, 
The relic and monumental monnds {shipas or at Bhtlsa 
[Sanchi], Bharhut, and Amravati, and at Manikyah, in the 
Panjab, betw een the Indus and Jhilum, are alt of a similar ground 
plan and elei^ation. Th<^ ar^; hemispherical mounds of masonry, 
su^ouiided by a double railing, the entrance through the inner 
railing bebg by four projecting gatemiys or facing the four 

cardinal polnU^ At the top of the dome was a square plalfonn, 
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in the centre of wtikh stood m four si|Ujue altar-like structTiira 
called by Indian architects a smmcuntcd by an nnibrdlip 
and siuTounded byndccorauve nUlitigp with garlands ondslxcamets 
banging from it. A course of ^KCcilptured stone also went com¬ 
pletely round the base o( the dome. The /itrans or gateways ore 
fonned of two upright pillars^ held together at the top by three 
crossbeanis of stone, which |iroject far beyond the side pilki^ 
and are all carved cbbomtely. Eadi b ^irmoiinted by 

pinnacles bearing the usual Buddhist symboLsj the ilie 

wheelt and the lion, representing the Buddhist triari of Buddha^ 
the Law, and the Congregation. The ground-plan of these sfix/ns 
alsotwith the retum laidng^ of the foiu projecting entTonces^ forms 
a gigantic mmsMa auspicious "]+ the tiiystic cross [filjbi] of the 
Biiddhists. This is tbe usnol style of the earlier relic mounds^ 
^*Nq one can, I bncy,'' observes Mn Fergussorip ^'hesitate in 
believing that the Buddhuit dagoba is the direct descendant 
of the sepulchral tumulus of the Turanian race^, whether 
found in Etruria, Lydia, or among the Sc>'lh5 of the nortliem 
steppea*' 

The mound erected by Kaniska, a.Dl 10-50, near Peshawur, 
the ancient Gandhara, has since disappeared* but from the descrip¬ 
tions of it given by Fa-Ilian, a d, 400, and Hiouen-Thsang, a.d. 
600, it was evidently similar in character to those of Sanchi and 
Bharhut The J clalabad litpdi or r/c^r, the dates of which extend 
from early in the Chrisiian era, or a litdc before it, to the seventh 
century, are all taller ta proportion to their breadth than those 
found In other parts of India, except the A?/f of tlic ^ Deer 
Park at Samath, near Benares* attributed by General Cunning¬ 
ham to the sixth cenliny and by ALr. Fergusson to the later years of 
the tenth. The cekbrated shrine at Buddha Gaya is stni^ht- 
lined pyramidal nine-storeyed teioplc of the sixth century * . * 

unlike anything else w^e find in ludia before or afterwards* but 
probably the parent of many nine storeyed towers found beyond 
the Himaky;is, both in Ghana and cbewhtre [Fergusson* 

T 
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Baithak tower in Bengal probably dates about a^d. 500. 

The rock-cut assembly halls, or thaityas of the Buddhists, are 
found chiefly in Western India, where the geological foiroation of 
the country naturally suggested their excavation. Kine-tenths 
of the fhaitjas known have been found m Bombay. Only two 
groups, at Bihar and Cuttack, exist in Bengal, and two or three 
insignificant groups in Afghanistan and the Panjab, and one in 
Madras at Mahabalipur. Jn date they range from the third 
century n.t‘. to the eighth a.D- The tAai^'as excavated in the 
□cighbouihood of Rajagiiha, in Bihat, bear inscriptions by Asoka 
in the twelfth and nineteenth years of hb reign. In Bombay, Jfr. 
retgusson lixes e.c. 135 as (he date of the beginning of the 
Nasstk caves; dating before them those of Bhaja [four mUes south 
of the Karli cavej and Bedsa [ten or eleven miles south 
of Karli], The four iitaifyas at Ajanta and the Viswakama 
hall at FJlora, and the caves at Dhumnar, halfway between Kotah 
and Ujjain, ware excavated probably at different dates between 
the fourth and sUlh centuries a.o. The great Karli cive we have 
«en dates from e.c 78, and the cave at Kenheri froni the 
beginning of the fifth ocntuiy. One of the most striking features 
of all these caves is the peaked arch over the facades, and door 
and window fronts, whidi b identical in character with the ogee- 
pointed arch of the fasade of the church of St Mark at Venice 
and obviously copied from an onginal wooden form, Tho only 

built ^Aaitya, or Euddhbt assembly halj, known in India, b at 
Sazichi. 

^ddhbt monastery’ buLdings, or maras [fansa-Zufrajnafl 
are found in connexion with the f^a, 7 ja caves at Kenheri, Nassifc 
Ajanta, Ellon, and Dhumnar, and also at Bagh [150 miles north' 
^ of Ajanta] and Junir [half-way between Nassik and Poona] 
ui Western India} at Jamalgiri, Takht-i-Bhat, and Shah DchiL b 
connexion with the Gandhara tope in the Panjab; and at Udayageri. 
five miles from Bhuvaaeswai, near Cuttack, in Orissa. These 
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are all rock-cut tnoimjtcrics, consisting of simple cells, tanged 
round a tnoro or Jess lectangtilnr courts and presenting few archi¬ 
tectural features beyond the pillars and arches of a portico or 
arcade where it cjnsted, 'ITiere was, however, Mr, Feigusson 
believes, a stnichiral vtkara in five or ntore storeys, the ongionl 
of ail the temples in Southeoi India. The great pyramkkl rath, 
in five storeys, at .Mahabalipur [-dty of the great Bali," generally 
known oa “the seven Pagodas"], thirty-five miles south 0/ Madras, 
probably correctly rcpreseiits, in his opinion, such a stniciuraL 
The rtuddhistic style was succeeded hy the Jaiita. The fiist com¬ 
plete specimen of Jaina architecture we meet with is of the eleventh 
century at hlount Abu. This is not inconsistent with the fact that 
Ccncnil Cutininghani has lately found some Jdna statues at hlucira 
of A-tj. 17-, No doubt Joinas did exist and build temples during 
the whole of the inteml between the second and the eleventh cen¬ 
turies, If we could trace back Jama architecture condnuoiisly from 
about A.D. jooo, when we at last lose sight of true Buddliist archi¬ 
tecture, and if we could trace Buddhist architecture continuously 
down to A.D, 1000, we should find the former gradually develop¬ 
ing from the latter ; not that the former has wholly grown out of 
the latter, but that both had also their origin in an older siylci 
more Turanm tlim either, the Greek and Snssanian influence 
on which has been transmitted to the Jaina amhitecturc through 
the Buddhist. The characteristic feature of the Jaina buildings 
is the horizontal archway, which completely relieves any wall 
through which it gives passage from the strain of the outward 
thrast of a tree radiating arch. 'J’he bractet fotra of capital Is 
also largely introduced in Jaina buildings for the first time in 
Indian architecture, niie ground-plan of the Jaina temples is 
shewn by the temple of Aiwalli [flnre ad. 650], in Dhartrar, b 
Western India, to be derived from the Buddhist thaitya. It is 
idcmicaJirith the ground-plan of the stractnral cAtf/Z/o at Sanelii, 
but there is a doorway through the circular apse at the end; for 
in the Jaina temple it does not entomb a relic, bnt covers an image 
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to which the worship^tcts lumt ha ve access j anti tliere is a thick¬ 
ening of the apse wait to enable it to carry the tower, marking the 
position of the image, in place of the light wooden roof of the 
Buddhist stmciural assembly boll. If fmm the tetnplc at AiwaUi 
we pass to the ticlghUoming one at Piitadlnil, built probably twxr 
centuries later [r,/. fiiva a.d, 850], we find that the circular apse 
of the Buddhists has entirely disappeared, and the cell has become 
the base of a square tower, as it remained ever afterwards. The 
^ve of the ehaiija has become a wellrdefioed maniapa or poroh, 
in front of but distinct from the cali, and these features, in 
an infinite variety of forms, are the essential elements of the 
of Jaina and Hindu temples of all subsequent ages. 

The fjjfr/w, or tower, called also the ivWm, is a peculiarity 
common to both Jaim and Hindu architecture in Northern 
loda. In the ordinary Jaina temples, the image is invariably 
placed in a square cell, which receives its light from the doorway 
only. It seems also an invariable rule that tlie presence and 
position of the presiding idol should be indicated cjEteroally by 
a tower, and liiat though square, or nearly so. in plan, it should 
have a curvilinear outllut The upper part of these towem over¬ 
hangs the base, and bends inwards toward the top, which is 
sunnounted by a mclon-shaped member called the wsruAKw, from 
us supposed resemblance to the fruit of the Phytlanfkm FmMUa. 
Bunt IS probably derived from the fruit of the lotus, through the 
Indian water vessel or The northern Jaina style is seen 

pnncipally m the beautiful Jaina “cities of temples " at Palatma 
and Girnar. iu Gujarat, and at Mount Abu, the chief- peak of the 

r 'Akel is one 

of the loveliest gems of orcbilecum: in all India j and at Phtswanath, 

c highest pomt ol Uie Bengal range of hills, south of RajmahaL 
There arc ruins of great Jaina temples at Gwalior, at Klwjuiaho. 

in 

la Centmi India, at Amwah, near Ajanta, and at Chitore, in 
Kajputana. where the noble nine-storeyed pagoda was erected as a 
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iiambha, or ■* cower of viclorj," to commemoiatc the victory 
of ihc Rnjput raja KLhombo over Malimwl of Malwa, a.d. i 45(>, 
The India cave at Ellota is a Jaina stnicturcj dating from before 
750 - There are very extensive laoderEi Jaina temples at Sona- 
ghur, in BandeUUiand. at Delhi, and at Ahtncsdabatl in Gyjamt, 

In Southern India there are two classes of Jaina temples, 
c^ed beitks and bastit. TJie btttus contain, not images of a 
Tirthanfcar, but of Gomata Raja, though who he was nnd why 
worshipped no one knows. Ilis colossal Linages arc probably the 
survival of a vague local tradition of Gautama Buddha. Only Uiice 
are known. The haith are ordinary Jaina temples dedicated to 
the rirthaoJcans. and those at Smvana Belgula are the grandest 
examples of Jaina architecture in all India. They are ali of the 
Dravidian style, and the vimmas, or towers, arc surmounted 
with a small dome, instead of the amaiikft ornament of the 
northeni liktas. *'It may be a vain speculation," says Mr. Fci- 
gusson, “but it seems impossible to look at this group of tem¬ 
ples and not be struck by thrir lesenibtance to the temples of 
Babylonia. The same division into storeys with their cells, the 
backward position of the temple itself, the iranellcd or pilastered 
basement, are all points, of resemblance it seems difficult to regard 
as purely accldentaL'* All these domed and pillared tentpies of the 
Jainas, whate^ier indirect influences they may have received from 
other Sources, Mr. Feigussou traces back directly to the storeyed 
monasteries of the Buddhists. The temples and priests' tombs at 
Mudbidri, in Canata, must owe therr literal '[‘ibetan character 
to some direct connexion, at the jxmod of their consttuctEon, 
between Tibet and Southern India. They reserable the wooden 
temples of Dungri, said to be 600 years old, figured in Calvert’s 
Ktilit, and seem to suggest a due to the origin of all the towered 
Hindu temples in some primitive wooden type indigenous to 
the Deodar salleys of the inner Himalayas. The Cashmarian 
temples s«m to be a natural dissection of the Hindu temple 
forms into their primitive Mongolian and Graeo-Romafi dements. 
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For Jnina ardiitectune k one of the sources of all Hindu styles, 
Draridion, ChaJukyan, or Indo-Arynn, the chief dilfbetioe be* 
tween them being, that while the Jaina temple is always twelve 
pillared, the Hindu temple when pure in style is absolutely astyLu; 
The IndO'^Vryan style had indeed an indepeiuient ceatie of 
origin, but it never de^'eloped into a thorO'Ughly original Hrah'- 
mankot style. No temples are roenboncd in the Vedas, and so 
long as the Vedic religion rematued there were no temples built. 
It was only when it was coirupted by tlte Turanian and Dravidiao 
converts to it that the Hindus began to require temples. But 
between the fall of Buddhism and the advent of the 
the Jainas had stepped in with a. remly.made style, and the fol* 
lowers of Vishnu and Siva having had no time to develop an 
independent style of their own before it was too late^ were forced 
to :iciopt that of their r^Jlgious rivals* 

Of tlie dirce varieties of Bmhmanical archltecturei the Dmvidian 
style prevails in the Dakliau, south of the Kistna, the Clialukyan 
between the Kistna and Mabanuddi, and the IndonAiyan in 
Hindustan. 

The Dravidian temple is distinguished by its TectanBuIar 
ground'ptan and sioreyctl pyramidal tower; the Cholukyan, by its 
stardike ground plan and pyramidiil tower; and the Indo-.\iyau 
by Its squ^e ground-plan, and cimtlmcar r/trn or tower. In 
the Dravidian style, the temple almost invariably includes, beside 
tlMT or towered shrine; the or porch leading to 

the shrine j the ehmitn or pillared hall; numerous other build¬ 
ings j elegant ttambhai or pillai^ bearing the images or flags of 
the gods, or numberless lamps all connected with the temple 
worship and service; tanks and gardens, and avenues nf palms 
and sacred trees} and all these vwous portions arc surrounded 
y the temple enclosure, with its grand gopuras or gateway's, 
c architectural effect therefore of such temples as those of Tan- 
jom, Tiravalur, Seringham, Cliillamlmam, Ramesa-amm, hfadura, 
Tinuevelly, Conjeventm, Vellore, rctur, and Vijayanagar, b most 
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impcsing. There is nothiog in Eniope that can be compared 
with their grandeur and sfolctnnitv^ and for parallels to them 
we must go back to andcni EgypL and Assyria, and the temple 
at Jcmsaleoi^ llie rock-cut Kylas at Ellgra executed by 
southern Dravjdimis, either the Cheras or Chola.^ who had snny 
there during the eclipse of the Chalukyus between A-D. 7^0 and 950, 
The noblest example of die Chalukyan style is tlie great temple 
of lidlabM, the old capital of the Rajput BaHalas of Mysore* 
Unfortunately, it urns never finished, haring been stopped by the 
Mahommedan conquest a, o, 1310- Jt is a double temple. The 
building is raised on a terrace from 6ve feet to six feet in height. 
On this stands a frieze of dephajits, 2|Ooo in mimbert roUorring aJl 
the sinuosities of the star-like ground pbn* Above it is a frieze 
of Hons, then a hand of scrollwork of infinite beauty and variety 
of design | over which b a ftieze of horsemen, and then comes 
another scroll, o^-er whkh is a frieze representing the conquest of 
Sanka by Kama. Then succeed two friezes, one above the other, 
of celestial beasts and celestial biidjs i and above these a comice 
of scrollwork* bearing a rail, dirided into panclsp each coDtoining 
two hgujcs; over which ate windows of pierced slabs of stone, 
divided at regular tnterials, oiarkcd by the abutments of the 
temple by groups five feet stx inches in height, of the gods and 
heavenly .Vpsaras of the Hindu pantheon. Above all would 
have risen, if the temple had been finished, the pyramidal towers 
of the strueture. The Chalukyao stj'le is seen also in the 
temple of Kait Iswara at Halobidt and the temples of Scim- 
ttathpnr and Baillur, both in Mjsore j. and ih those of BuchropuUy, 
not lar from Hydrabad, and of Hammoucondah, or WaiongaJ, 
also in the Nizamis dominion. The Indo-iliyan stymie is found 
in its greatest purity in Orissa. Among the 500 or 600 originaJ 
shrines of Bhuvaneswar not a pillar is to be found* and diose 
added to the porches of the temples at Bhuvanc^wai and Puri 
are of the twelfth and fourteenth centuries. Sometimes there are 
gateways, but they are verj' subordinate featureSi and there 
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arc no cnclcaires^ as in the South. That two peoples inhabiting 
the same country^ and worshipping the same god^ under the 
same tlmhmanlail priesthood, should have developed and ad¬ 
hered to two such dlsstiuibr styles, shews dearly, as Mr. Fergussoa 
pobits out, how much race has to do with aTichsteeturc. 

There is nothing in Buddhistp or any other archlteetoie^ at all 
like the curvilinear square n'^ra or tower of the Indo-Arj^an 
. temples in Hindustan. It does not seem to be derived from 
any form w'hich can as yet be recognised as its source* 

1 have looked longer^,” writes Mr* Fergusson, “ and perhaps 
thought more on this problem than on any other of its class con¬ 
nected with Indian architecture * . , and lia real solution will 
probably be found in the accidental discovery of old temple:^ so 
old as to betray in their primitive nidencss the secret we are now 
guessing at in vain," He indicates tliat it i^ in the great table¬ 
land of Central India^ from which the Soane, and Malian uddi^ 
and Ncrbndda^ all spting, one of the principal seats of the 
aboriginal tiibes of India^ and to which the highest traditional 
sanctity is attached, that the temple will be found which will 
m'eal the origin of the Indo-Arj^n temple style. Beside the 
great temple of Bhuvatieswar, the “black pagoda^' of Kanaruc^ 
and the temple of Jagannatha at Puri, are remarkable Orissan 
examples of the Indo-Aryan or Dasyu-Brahmanicai style. After 
them, the oldest and most characteristic example of iliU style is 
the temple of Plttadkuh near Badami^ in the Dharwar dLstrict of 
the Bombay Presidency. There are also three Bmhmanical rock- 
cut temples at Badami, the age of which hlr. Fer^sson places 
between a.d. 50a and 750, or syiichronously with the IndoAryan 
portion of the series of Buddhist^ Jaina, and Indo^Aryan and 
nravtdian caves at Ellora; and another rock-crat temple at Dhum- 
nar in Rajputana, the Buddhistic excavations of which place have 
been already noticed- The Brahmanicai temple at Dhutnnar 
IS the only one e^^mple known in which the Dasju-Brahmanical 
archhects auempted to rival the JDravidiati by introducing a 
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md-Ti'&IiLhEc cxt^iofh It \s not an intciior e^xc^v'^Eioc simply 
like that at Badami^ but a cut bodily out of the rock. 

The Bmhmaoical txcivatiorjs at Ekpbauta, near Bombay, also 
belong to the eighth century. 

There are many splendid structuml templK of the ;^oK^led 
Indo-Aiyan style m Central or Northern India, at Gwalior, KhajV 
raho, Li'daipur, Benaie^ and Bindraband j and one of a remarkiible 
aberrant foim at hbAntonagar near X^inajpur. T.'lie pecitlLar 
curved arch seen in pavilions connected Ta'itli temples along 
the banks of the Ganges* and in the architecture generally of 
Northern India, la derived from the cyivillnear roof which 
the Bengalis have learned to give their houses, by bending 
the bamboos used as a support for the thatch, or tiles. At the 
South Kensington museum the same curv^ed form is seen in the 
roof of a shrine of Byzantine work. 

1 have borrowed so copiously from wliat Mr. Fergusson has 
w'fitter* on the architectural history of Hindu temples because 
the domestic ^d foreign iniluencca which affect the arts of a 
country arc always most satisfactorily traced in its architec¬ 
ture. Those also who are Miliar with the decormive details of 
the art manufactures of India wiU recognise a distinct Jlravidiin 
style marked by the use of siimmi ornament There are other dis¬ 
tinct styles. One marked by the knopand flower pattern is called 
Saratenic, buE 1 prefer to call it Ary^an, because the use of its 
characteristic omaruenialioti was simply revived in India by the 
Persumised Amb^ Alghans, and Mongols Another presents 
the archaic forms of omamenE found la the jewelry and other 
art-work of central India, and Orissa, and parts of Bengal. It is 
a purely md^enous stjle, and yet quite distinct from the style 
prevising amor^g the so-called aboriginal Tunuiian tribes of 
the inner Himalayas, the decorative forms of which are often 
quite Chinese^ It docs not seem possible as yet to classify 
any of these styles ^ematlcally ^ but Mr. Fergusson's 
grouping of the temple architecture of India suggests a clue by 
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which the studert of the minor arts of India may be led to an 
amili^ous tiassificatioa of them. The meaning of such terms 
as Indian and Aiyan must, however, be first decided. The chief 
Aryan influence on the arts of India has been that of the force of a 
superior intellect, which gives to ail forma, whencesoever derived, 
the universal espression, which is the distinguishing mark of 
Indian an. The Aryan influence has reached India through the 
Greeks, through Persia, and through the immemorial commerce of 
Indk with the Wes^ but al»ve all from the Vedic Atyas, through 
thcBrahmanical Hmdus; a ra« formed in the south by admixture 
with Diavidians, in the north-cast with Turanians, in the north¬ 
west with Scythians, and In Central India and other inaccessible 

parts with what seem to be the true aboriginal peoples of the 
penimub. 


The Hindus themselves classify their temples according to 
the Idols worshipped in them. The is dedIcUed to 

the ItHga, and is double-roofed. The diui« is sacred to 
J^natha, and has an iron image of Garuda on the pinnacle. 
The tmnia on the pinnacle distinguishes a temple of Siva, and 
a wli«l one of Vishnu. The/awota-cfl/iw [» five gema "] temple 
h^ four smaller turrets at the cornets of the square cell from 
which the central tower springs, and is dedicated to Vishnu in 
hiS varxoas forms of Krishna, The [« nine gems"l 

a ^mshnava temple, has a double roof like the with 

our turtcts on one roof, and four at the corners of the central 

™ V* and the 

Mi-mandira sre small flat-roofed temples, or cells, sacred to 

^lshllu, and Durga or Kali, respectively. The 'yt^ra-bangaiii. is 
made bte two thatched houses placed side by side^ and is used 
for diflenmi gods. The rm^mamha is an octagonal temple with 
eight turre^ sacred to Krishna. The doh-matuha is a similar 

uildmg. ihe ievahya consists of a number of temples built 
m a square. 
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. SACRinciAL IJfBNSrlA 

The articles used in the worship [puja\ of the gods 

are too ntuBerous to be systcfnaticaliy named, but the principal 
of them are illustrated in the mythological plates X and Q. 
Numbers i and a, plate N, are ditTerent forms of the 
or na^a-nandHtnga image. The panchaytuaa, or family shrine, 
seen in eveiy Hindu house in Western Itulia, is fumishcrl 
with the symbols of Siva or Siva and Parvali com¬ 
bined \$inga and and the images of Parvatt, Ganesa, 

and Vishnu, and often also of Kaittiheya. The pyramid of five 
balls, often seen in these paathayatotts^ is the fancha-pinda. The 
four balls foraiing the base of the pjTamid represent Vishnu, 
Surya, Pan-ad, and Ganesa. and the fifth ball at the apex Siva. 
If there is only one ball [irmafia raaMi] it represents Parviid, 
Somedmes Vishnu is represented by the Ganesa 

by the dia/da^'j and Surya by the sutya^kanta [w “Sacred 
Stones No. J is a siahasaaa, or throne on -which the idol is 
placed. No. 4 is the ^aia, or bell, which is rung to call its 
attention to the worshipper j and No. 5, the iaaiJia, or conch 
shell, which is blown for the same purpose; and also at the 
conclusion of certain cercmoiucs,- No. 6 is one of the innutuer- 
able forms of the arstika^ or lamp, which is waved in a circular 
maimer bt-fore the idol; and 7 and S are dhupdatis, or in¬ 
cense-holders, for censing it Sonielirnds an artistically pierced 
and mourned shell ia used ss the censer. The darpan U Uia 
looking-glass in which the reflexion of the idol, when it is of day, 
is washed and anointed. Number i, plate 0,ts the shell, resting 
on its mystic tripod, used for pouring water on the idol No. 

2, plate 0, are two j-icTiw, or spoons, the larger generally of 
bras^ beipg used for lustrations, and the smaller, generally of 
copper, for olTering water to the idol to drink. These spoons are 
often vuiy beautiful in form and decoration, being oraamented 
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ivtth the figures of the g£Kls to whose w'Ot^ibiji they are eon^ecratw!, 
Xo. 3 is a or ewer, for holding the water of the sacrificial 
service. The ve^ls specially niatlo for holding Ganges water 
are generally flattened from side to Side^ or from above and below, 
T’hc ^/la/a is a large earthen vessel iistal in the worship of many 
of the gods^ particularly of Yamita and Lak&hmL It is filled 
with Ganges walerj and twigs of sacred ptontSj and invoked os 
Yanina, or Lakshmi, or any other god or goddess to whom it may 
be conseefated. Xtimbers 4 and 5^ plate O, arc copper vessels 
used in offering flowera. The larger is called and the 

smaller ktihri. No. 7 is a in/if or brass tray, for ofiTcnitig 
fruits and swectineats, A larger tray for holding all the ofiferiogs 
made to an idol, is called N(k ft is the mystical 

Jmtnij Or camiicopla for holding the oflering^ made to 
the idols of hi [sesamum] secd^ Kusa grass, M or darra 
gras?^ flowers, and sandalwood powder, or of water sprinkled 
with colored and perfumed pow'tiers. The argAya paitQy the 
surwa [spoon], and the called in its religious use the pr^k- 
sAam-f^/ra, for holding the water of lustratbn, are the three 
necessary' uteimls for the due performance of all worship. 

The mptic argAyfr may be cstablbbed in any object of a 
similar shape, and the argAja pa^ra figured in plate O, apart 
from its religious use^ is called a A s[K>on of similar shape 

something like an English table^fKiKm, with the handle cut short, 
called As/si, is often used instead of the surafa for lustrations J 
and a TOund open bowl, called for holding water, in place 

of the ordinary lota. Almost any flower may be offered to the 
idols, but red flowers are prefcitfed in the worship of Siva, 
Farvott, Ganesa, and Hanuman; and yellow in the worship of 
Vishnu and Krishna, and their consorts [see “ Sacred FLants^j^ 
A necldace of tulFi seeds or stalks is worn by the wonahippcrs 
of Vishnu 3 of ^draAsA seeds by thcrae of Siva i of Aamal seeds 
by those of Ganesi [^ee ** Sacred Plants j and of oystal in the 
worship of Surya. 
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The ffiffljjB is tk carpel or seat oa which the worshipper sits 
while perforraifig any ceremony. The m" Is a representalioa of 
Mount Meru in the form of a ilisc froni which rises a concj 
crowned with the lotus bud. It is omameniecl with howen and 
birds in the manner of the hawthorn blossoiu Dresden cliina 
li'ases, and stamped with the auspicious sign of the triangle. It 
15 a mystk TCprescntation of the generative principle of nature. 
The kMga, or sicridcial sword, is said to have been begotten 
by Brahma. It is a long deaver, with a deep blatle nearly the 
whole length of the handle, broadeoed, with a curved outline, 
to double its depth at the end, where an eje is painted in red 
nnd black on each side. 


Eva IsPj,uiscE OP TjiE Pliranas os Indian Art, 

The mythology of the Puranas ts not an essential element in 
Hindu art, which, howmer, it has profoundly inauenced It lends 
Itself happily enough todecoratJve art; but has h.id a Ihtal effect in 
blighting the growth of true pictorial and plastic art in India. The 
monstrous shapes of the Purank deities ate unsuitable for the 
higher forms of artistic representation ; and this is possibly why 
sculpture and painting are unknown, as fine arts, in lodisu VSTierc 
the Indian artist is left free from the immmeis of the Putaric my¬ 
thology lie has frequently shewn an instinctive capacity for fine art. 
'fhe undent Buddhist sculptures of Sandii, Bharlmt, and Amra- 
vaii display no mean skill, and some of the scenes from Buddha's 
life, in which he is represented in purely human shape without any 
ritualistic disfigurement, arc of great beauty. Many also of the 
more popular scenes of the Ramajana and Mahabharata, such as 
the marriage and honeymoon of Rama and Siia, and Krishna’s 
courtship of Radha and Ruktnim, are free from the intnisioti of 
the Ptuunic gods, and the common bazaar paintings of them often 
approach the ideal CKpresston of true pictorial art. They shew 
little knowledge of perspective, but tell tlieir stoty naturally j 
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white a certain chanicEeristic symmetry of composition^ borrowed 
from decorative art, has its Ic^timatc attractioti. ** 

AdmiTabljr though the uirimtural hgures of the Puntnic gods, 
derived from the DraviiLum and Indochinese races of India, somfr 
limci shew iodetnJled omomentatianp yet their employment for this 
ptiTpose is in direct defection from the use of the lovelier, nobler 
forms of trees and flowem The latter forms w'cre introduced 
in die decorative aits hy the Aiyan race wherever it went! and 
after being comparatively suppressed for centuries in Indiap as 
they still are in the South, were again brought into fashion by the 
Afghans and Mongols [Turkomans] from Peisia; where this charm¬ 
ing style of religious symbolism, springing from the love and 
worship of nature intuuive in the Aryas^ Itas prevailed from 
the remotest antiquity, and reached its perfected development in 
the time of the Sassatikn dynasty^ a,d, 6^i, \ 

Tjie A^iTiquiTY or iNiiiAS Ant. 

How intimately' the Hindus live in their sacred writings* was 
remarkably illustraied during the Prince of Wales' vbit to India 
in 187^-6, when the Raja of Jaipur deliberately planned the 
decorations of his royal city and the ceremonial of the Prince's 
reception, irom the descriptions of Ayodbya, and the court of the 
Maharaja Dasuatha, in the Ramayana. In bis recent poem, 27 k 
Zi^k/ Asiaf Mr+ Edwuu Arnold, C^S. I+, has giveti a series of 
pictures of the city^ and court, and country life of the Buddhistic 
state of Kapilavastu 3000 years ago, the fasemation of which 
has been felt by all who know India. The Xing SuddliodanaJ 
on the birth of his son Gautama, Prince Siddhartha, gave order 
that Kapilavastu should rejoice :— 

'* Thtfifore the wayi were swvpl, 
odonri !iprinkle 4 in the stmb^ the trees 
cre Itun-g with Tampa nad while merry itqiv^ 

Gaffed OIL ibe swont pla^em atnd poatOrer^ 

The jo^gigWs*. eharawr.i* su ingiCTif,. ftipe wnlLet^, ^ 

The naatch ghb Efl thetr Sf angled nkiiia luul hellA, # 

That chLme ll^hi laughter r<kaTid their teller f«t j 
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The toaHj^en trapped hi tLim of bairiuid decr^ 

Tlic tiger lomar, wratlws, quail %hlera, 

Beaicra of dram* aod &f the wire* 

ImLc Uk people tmppj by eomnaiA, 

Moreotcr from flfar cimc tueraluLiitibeii, 

Bringing, *b tidii^ of bii birth, ridi ^fii. 

Jn gotten tniyi; gM ahawlf^ and tmd and 

^ Turkiitei • eveaing aky ' lint, wovtti wela^ 

I Hwtwgt from tribute dtiri*’' 

I One day the king takes the young prince out for 
[|t1iToiigh the suburbs of the ciiy, 

I 

i '‘So iJiey nde 

1 Into a (And Gf wDj ani uarilffls, 

I Jowm tbs rich «d loam, the steer, 

> Slnioed llidr Unojig dwtilden ia the eiuhing yoke, 

I Ihc plouglH; the fat sail tow ana roUed 

j In uiHHith «hrh ^T*, hack Inm the ploimh j who djove 

r Pluited both feet npon the leaping 

Tg iuake the /mrow deep^ 

* * » 

ElMwbmo were ^era wbo went bjrtli Iq sow j 

» ■ « 

The kttffs sallfti circlet in tbe goldim air, 
f ^ About tbe palftErd icmplti peacocJw flew, 

l\ Tbe blae doiTs cooed from every wdT, far off 

-| The vilkge drams, bait for lotne manruLge feast j 

AH Oiliig^ spate peace aod pienty* mui tbe 
‘; Saw and tejaiccil” 

1 I^er the Prince drives through the towfl itself. 

" TKcrefore tbei.loEies mere swepl^ and Qp and down 
The Water cajriEn sjariiitled alE die streets 
y ram sqairting skins, Ibc hoa^cwhei scattered fzesh 
Red powder on tb«r ibroludiLi. stnvig new wraadb^,! 

Ajjd trimmed tbe ttdii^trasb before thdr if Mrs. 


T2J 


a drive 


.1*^'^'* »“«* '"“I « ol pi«*s of mnnv. 

Crf^l ulh OT ctgih, ncUy embroiiUied, whidi aif* Knng teioa the loBs L 
Muidii 4oon gn MithOays, nod gihcir fatlvg ^ 









1^8 


jrts mn/^. 


The ott tlw viU]s ^erc ii^hE^od qp 

With InuMl bniah* Lbe trcvst sri thkk nitb 
Tbc idal^ gilded; in the faqr-weol 

aiidi the grttat g«hs sboM 
ftlid tfmELei ef ]cav«; io (bat the city smurcd 
A ctpilnl of some «»c1un[cd lajsd- 

' / * * \V\u\t Ebc Tflncc 

Came ftirtb m paiated car^ u hicL two stceR d^c^r^ 
RtilLwhrte^ wixh swusgtn^ dc^l^pi, and bujge humpe 
Wrinkled egtiiwt the cmed and l^ufraJ yote. 

* * * m 

So passed dicy lit getet, ajojum cr™d, 

Thrtwining about the wbccl'^j wbemF some ran 
BcfopC the Qsen, throwuig Vrmths, lomc stroked 
Thear iJlkeO lome hrWEl^ht them rice mtd 

Ail ttyiug «>j f yai/^ for noble Prinee.-'^ 


In these word-pictures, ilr, Arnold is scnipuJciusLy faithful to 
Ihe text of the Hindu epics, and the aJwost eoniemporar 
Huddhist books known as ibc Tri-J^Haka, or “ three caskets. 
Vet tiiey are as minuidy and accurately true of modern India, 
1 hose who know Cotnbay and Tooim will think that Mr Arnold is 
dc-^bing the War of Uombay, or the streets of Poona, 
and tlic cultivated country round that fair Maraiha city, befoix 
the wide pb’m beyond is reached: while others familiar witf 
Lahore, or Jknares, or Tar)ora, will believe that he intends one- 
or other of those cities. The same is ime of the descriptions' 
given by Mr, i^mold of marriage .md funeral cereiiiiGiiies, sacti-; 
fices, and ullage sports and feasts j the simple explanation beings 
that the life and arts of India, as in a lesser degree of the Last: 
generally, are stiU the life and arts of antitjuity. This is ihcie 
supreme chann. It is said that the conimuity of social life, ant 
wtt tt of the arts, in India has beio. owing to the isolationr 
of the vast peninsula, which is supposed to be separated by ihei 
Himalayas and the sea from ocher countries. But it is not soJ 
n la ittin the track of the great commerce which has always! 

^ouds, KoU, Khonds, and other savage aborigines, it is thtou^j 
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tJie IliraalayM snt] Sultman ^roiintnlns that it has Fccelved 
Its entire population, Indo-Chinese; Dravirtian, Atjan, ScytKic, 
Afghan, and Mongol [Turkoman]. Through the Afghan passes lie 
the nearest routes of the export trade of Central Asia to the sea; 
and through these passes it is that the Brahmanical Hindus were 
sueeessiecly subjected by the Scjthic Xagas, Afghans, and Mongols 
[Turkomans], and invaded by the Persbns under Darius, u.c. 513, 
by the Greeks under Atesander, p.c. 31J, and under Seleucas, nc. 
3 ti, and ag^in by the Persians under N'aushiiMin,a.D, 531-5 j-p, and 
under Nadir Shah, a.d. i 730. Under Ahmad Shah Abdali, India 
was again invaded by the Alghanssix times bet ween a. d, 1748 and 
1757. Ttic Scythians, who would seem to have Ere entered India 
seven hundre*! years Rt, were not finaUy driven out until their 
great defeat at K^r by Vicramadit)!!, which Mr. Fergusson fees 
at A.P. 544. I'he ascendency of Buddhism for a iliousand years 
in India was pcriiaps coimected with their protracted domina¬ 
tion, So far from the Hitnalaj-as isolattog India from the great 
cradle of the Aryan and other human races in Tdrtestan, it is an 
historical fact that whenever Central Asia l,as had a strong ruler, 
he has virtually ruled in India also. Mme perhaps than any oth« 
country has India been subjected to foreign rule, and overrun and 
devastated from end to end by armed invasion; and as a con¬ 
sequence its population is wonderfully mixed and receptive of 
forcr^ influences. Indian art has borrowed freely from 7 'uraiiian, 
Dmvidian, Greek, Sassanian, Alongol, and European sources. It 
inight indeed be plausibly argued that there is nothing original in 
Indian art, nor indeed anything older in its minor arts than the six¬ 
tieth centuty, when the Mogol empire was established by Baber. 
But the assimilative poiser of the Hindus is as remarkable as their 
receptive power, and in the hands of their heroditaiy ciafemea 
ev^thing they copy in time assumes the distinctive expression of 
Indian iTiis is really owtpg to the homogeneoiis uniiy given 
JO the immense mixed population [about 550,000.000] of India 
y the Code of Manu. It is a populadon of literally “teeming 
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millions," nearly alt of one way of Ilfs and ihonght, and every¬ 
thing brought into contact with it ia at length subdued to its 
predominant imtnres 

Moreover, the Code of Afanu has secured in the vfliage 
system of India a pcrmanefit endowment of the rT<^-? s of hereditary 
artisans and art workmeii^ who of themselves constitute a vast 
population ^ atid the mere touch of their hugers, trained for 3.000 
years to the same manipulatious^ is su^cient to tnin$form what¬ 
ever roreign work is placed for imitation in their hands, “ into 
something rich and strange" and charactcristicahy Indianu 
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PART //. 


THE MASTER H^V^DICRAETS OF INDIA- 

IT is impossible in describing the kmdicrafiB of Inda to 
follow tbe cLissEfication esualljr adopted cf ^ arts ^d m- 
duslries of Europe, bs^ed as it is on the broad 
must ali^rys be drawn between art and industry when m^l 
producrions am no longer hand wrought but maii^ciiittd by 
Lcbines Thus the very word manuficture has in Europe come 

and is now genemlly used for the process of the conversion of ^ 
n^terisls bto articles suitable tor the use of mrm 
work thus executed, in which the 

canning workman have had no must be classified by itsel. 
and under the most intricate and elaborate divisions. 

In India cvembing is hand wrought, and everything, down to 
In Indm ^ more or less a work 

the cheapest toy or earthen vessel, is mere . j 

f r -■ 

area, d e« m i eWiy.l«« !««« 

m India, but J p^ple ^(j^y 

It to slept CT» “CCS 5 ^ „f dt, topa- 

s'lT f to 1 toit.1t -P'iftto. r™. tie 
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purple ouil scarlet [Ex. Kxxii'ui is not the less a tnte artist, 
altliougli he seldom rises above the traditions of his art 

Many separate elements ha%-c contributed toward the develop¬ 
ment of the decorative arts of India. There arc the simple 
archaic forms of the aboriginal ncgrowl tribes \tho arc now founfl 
only in tlic hills, or in the more inaccessible parts of the upland 
plains of Central India; the wild fantastic forms ttf the Indo- 
Chinese tribes of the Eastern Hiniala)as and Eumicse frontier j 
the luonsttous "J forms of the Dravidian races of the 

Hakliari; and the primitive Aryan beast and llower forms of 


Itindiislan, and revived Ar^an knop and flower pattern reintro¬ 
duced into India by its Persianiseri AfEliai,, nnd Moju^l [Turku- 
ram], conq-terors. Indian collections are now also seen to be 
more and more overcrowded with mongrel forms, the result of the 
luaueticca on Indian art of European societj-, European education, 
and above all of the irresistible energy of the mechanical pro¬ 
ductiveness of Birmingham and Manchester. Thtoitgh all these 
means foreign forms of ornament are being constantly ictioduced 
into the country ; an.l so rapidly are they spreading, that them 
13 a r^l tear that they may at bst irretrievably vitiate the native 
tradition of the decorative art of India- The worst mischief is 
perhaps done by the ardiitocturc foisted on the country by the 
Goverament of India, which, becanse it is the architecture of the 
Covemmont, is naturally thought to be worthy of all imimion The 
Nawab of Baiiawalpur wns installed the otlicr day on the throne 
of his ancestors, and in anticipation of the auspicious event the 
InclLin Government built him a palace, which is the ghastliest piece 
of bare dussicalism it is possible to imagine, even with so many 
example before nsm this countr>- of the dissenting cliapcls and 
vest^ of the last cemuiy. And now HoHar, in obvious 
cmulaiim of this preposterous production, is building for himself a 

'* ’"“y ’-‘‘'‘’’s of ™p«s 

and will be like Trer thrir, or Buckingham Palace, or a ny thing els J 
m the world but a habitaimn meet for kings. This sort of thinn- 
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baa been going on all over India ever since the eatoblishment of 
the British peace in 18=3-* ai^dis tltc fountain iiead 

and origin of all Ihc eviUe deplore. 

The natives have, ind«d, a great genius for imiia «on. Ihns 

Nearchus [Smho. xv, r. 67]- ^10^ tl e 

works of art, saj'S that, when they saw si^ngcs m lue among tlte 

Macedonians, tliey imitated them by sewing hairs, thm ihreads, an 
slg. ineScab y thmugh flocks of wool, and, after the wool ’.as 
folS togethL, drawing ont the hair and tl^oad and strm^ 
when a perfect sponge remained, which they dyed 
CoCm That i, exactly what a native, under a happy inspiration 

™Td d. .-d ’''rXTr 

camp followers manufacture of brushes for scrubbing the bod), 
and of vessels for od, like to which they saw’ the Greeks iismg. 

, t,. nf Indii wTitesThe natives the re shew very much 

,0g,tte with ihm 11™ J»d« 

' r “STscwi. .U.« -it*- “n«» ■'■tr 

.ii «r rmnJiy iwi-rf,».to *«>• itoV “P"”"' 

make all of silie, so ar r Eiound of some 

those flowers and Id, :,hout whidtare 

ofeer of their very nch ^ 

'"t ^riv Ihronghout the whole w’ork. Their skill is l^e- 

and orderly . ^ ^ irunts, tmd standishcs, 

with 

curiously’wto ^ j tortoiseshdl, or wire; 
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curious they ure m cutting of all msinuer of stones, diamonds os 
well as otlicrsu They paint staves or bedsteads, chests or boxes, 
fhjit dUheR^ or large chargers, eittremely neat, which, when they be 
not mlaid, as before, they cover the woodj first being Imndsnmely 
tumeeij with a thick gum, then put their paint on, most anifidsdly 
made of liquid silvexj or gold, or other Evcly coburs, which they 
and after make it much more beautiful with a very dear 
varnish put upon it. They are also excellent at limning, and will 
copy out any picture they sec to the life ... . The truth is, that 
the natives of that monarchy ajfe the best apes for irnitatioEi in the 
world, so full of ingenuity, that they will make any new tlibg by 
pattern, how hard soever it seem to be done; and therefore it is 
no marvel if the natives there make shoes, bools, cloaths, linen, 
bands, and cuffs, of our English fashion, which are all of them 
very much diflerent from their fashions and habits, and yet moke 
them all exceedingly neat." 

Tlhe Cashmere trade in shawls has been mined through the 
quickness with which the caste weavers have adopted the im¬ 
proved shawl pattcnis w^hich the French agents of the Paris import 
houses hmx set before them, 

TpS e iherefOTe incur a ^eat responsibility in attempting to inter- 
fere in the direct art education of a people who already possess the 
tradiUon of a system of decoration founded on perfect principles, 
which they have learned through ceuluries of practice lo apply 
with unerring truth, l^liat, however, is chiefly to be dreaded is 
the general introduction of raachmeiy into India. \Vc are just 
beginning in Europe to understand what things may be done 
by machinery, and what must be done by hand work, if 
art is of the slightest consideration in die matter. Ikt if, 
ow'lDg lo the operation of certain economic causes, machinery 
were to be gradually introduced into India for the manuficture 
of its great traditional handicrafts, there would ensue an indus¬ 
trial revolution which, if not directed by an intelligent and mstructed 
public opinion and the general iwrc valence of retned taste, would 
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inevitably throp^ lbe tnditionjil arts of tht: council' into thd same con- 
fusion of prinapka, and of thfrir practLcol Application to the objects 
of daily nccesdiy^ nMch has for throe gcxLeraiions been the de- 
stnicdon of decorative art and of middle-class taste in Englitnd 
and Jfortli-westem Euiopep and the United States of AincricA- 
ITte social and moral evils gf tbe introduedgn gf machiacty 
into India, are likely to be still greater. At present the mdustries 
of India are carried on ail over the countiy'p although hand-weavbg 
is everywhere kiigoishbg m the uneqnal compeUtlon with Man¬ 
chester and the Presideuc)’ stills. But in every Indian village 
all the tradidoiial handicrafts are still to be found at worlc* 

Outside the entrance of the single village street, on an exposed 
rise of groundp the hereditary potter rits by his wheel moulding the 
swift revolving day by the natural curves of his hands. At the hack 
of the houseSp wltich fotni the low irrcgtilar street^ there are two or 
tliree loomiat work in blue and scarlet and gold, the frames hanging 
between the acacia trees, the yellow lowers of which drop fiist on 
the webs 03 they are being woven. In the street the brass .“rad 
copper smiths are hammering away at their pots and pans ; and 
fEJTther dowUp in the venmdah of the rich timn’s hgusep b the 
jeweller working rupees and gold mghrs into fair jewelry, gold 
ami silver earrings^ and round tires Like the moan, bracelets and 
tablets and nose Hugs, and tiukllng ornaments for the feetp taking 
his designs from the fruits and flowi^rs arotitid him, or from the 
traditioual forms represented in the paintings and carvings of the 
great templep which rises over the grove of inaagocs and jmlms 
at the end of the street above the latuscqvercd village tinlL At 
half-past three or four in the afternoon the whole street is lighted 
up by tile moving robes of the women going down to draw water 
from the tank, each with two or tirreewaler Jars on her h^d: and 
so, while they arc going and returning in smgle filCj the scene glows 
like Titian's cam-as, and moves Eke the stalely procession of the 
Banathenalc frieze. Later the men drive in the mild grey king 
from the moaning plaiu^ the looms are folded qi, the coppersmiths 
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are Silent, the ciders gather Lii iht gate, the lights begin to 
glimmer in the fasE-falltng darkness, the feasting and the music 
are heard on every sidCj and late into the night the songs are sung 
from tlie Raniaj^ana or Maliabharaix The next looming with 
stinrise, after the simple ablutions and adorations performed in 
the open air before the houses, the rame day begins agoin^ 
This is tile daily life going on all o%xr tFestern India in the 
A-illage communities of the Dokhan^ among a |;M2opl<= happy in 
their simple manners and frugal way of lifc^ and in the culture 
derived from the grand epics of a religion in which they live 
and move and ha%'e their daily beings and In which the highest 
expression of their literature, art^ and civilisatioii has been 
slcreot}T)cd for 3,000 years^ 

But of late years these handiemftsmen* for the sake of whose 
works the whole world has been ceaselessly pouring Its bullion for 
3,000 years into Indio, and W’ho, for all the inar^elJons tissues and 
embroider' they hav^ wrought, have polluted no livei^ deformed 
no pleasing prospects, nor poisoned any air; whose skill and in¬ 
dividuality the tTaiiiing of countless generations has developed to 
the liighest perfection ; these liercditary handicraftsmen are being 
everywhere gathered from their democratic village communities 
in hundreds and thousands into the colossal niilis of Bombay, to 
drudge in gangs, for tempting wages,, at manufacturmg piece goods, 
in competition with Manchester, in the prodnetbn of which they 
□re no more intellecttiafly and momlJy concerned than the grinder 
of a barrel organ in the luncs turned out from it. 

I do not mean to depreciate the proper functions of machines 10 
modern dvilisatioci, but machinery should be the servant and never 
the master of men. Ji cannot minister to the beauty and plt.a- 
suro of Itfe^ it can only be Uie slave of life's drudgery; and it should 
be kept rigorously in its pkce> in India as w ell as EnElnnd* ^When 
in England machinery is, by the force of cultivated tasi^ and 
opinion, no longer allowed to intrude into the domain of art man u- 
Cacturcis which belongs exclusively to the trained mbd and hand 
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of individual workmen^ wealth will bcoomc loord Ciquittly dilfLiscd 
thrqugboui society; and the working classes, lliroyghthe dev^tiag 
induence of their daily work^ add the giDwiDg respect for their 
talent add skid and culturej will rise nt once in social, m% and 
political pcjsition, raising the whole cOLintr>, to the highest 
classes, with them; and Europe will learn to taste of some of that 
content and happiness in life whicli b lo be still found in 
the jiagan East, as it was onoc found in | Kagan Greece and 
Rome- 

The village communities have been the stronghold of the tra¬ 
ditionary arts of India; and where these arts have passed out of 
the villages into the wide world beyond, the caste system of the 
Code of Manu has still been their best defence against the taint 
and degradation of foreign fashions. The typical Hindu village 
consists eardusively of husbandmen; but as agriculture and mann- 
factnres Cannot exist wiihout each otherj the vUloge was obliged to 
receive a nmuber of artisans as members of Its heredi^ry govern¬ 
ing body, liwt they are all strangers lAithin the gate*"^ who re¬ 
side in dm village solely for the convenience of the husbandmen, 
on a sort of service coniract. It is a perpetual commet, but in the 
lai>se of 3 jOoo yeaiB, the artisans liave constantly terminated their 
connexion widi a village, or have had lo provide for sons in some 
other place, and they at once sought their livelihood in the towns 
which grarlually b^n lo spring up everywhere round the centres 
of governme-nt, and of the foreign commefce of the coiintry* It 
13 in this way that the great ijolylechnical cities of India have been 
fortncol. Community of interests would naturally draw together 
the skifletl immigtauts of these cities in trades-unions; the bonds 
of which in India^ as was also the case in mident Egypt, atiS 
rcndcretl practically Indissoluble by the force of caste. We leam 
from’the Bible tliat already in the earliest times among the 
Hebrews numerous trades had developed into separate calling;^ 
such as the goldsmiths, bmiiers, locksmiths, carpenters, masoris, 
potters, weavers, and fullers; but i E is not until after the Captivity, 
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that we find trades-unions flourishing among the Jews who 
settled in Egypt, the land of caste. In the Jews' synagogue at 
AlexiUidria, which was so huge that the word Amen, at the end of 
each prayer, liad to be signalled by the reader to the ^iitst congre- 
^tion, all the different trades-unions sat apart from each others 
and the worhcis in gold and silver, the ooppeismithE and braziers, 
the nail and needlc-smiihs, the pottets, carpenters, masons, and 
weaver^ had each their appointed seats. The spirit of trades- 
unionism thus spread boro Egypt among the Jew* of I’alcstjnev 
who at last caitied it with them into every couutiy in Europe. In 
India these trade guilds have also existed from the very lin ginning 
of Hindu ch-iiisation. In the tunetcenth chapter of the second 
section of the Kamayana, or Ayodh)‘a-Kanda—* Scenes in 
Ayodhya”—^the inhabitants of that city are represented as going 
out in procession wi th Bharata to seek Eama in the order of the 
trade guilds: jewellers, pottos, ivoij-workers, pcifuroers, gold¬ 
smiths, weavers, carpcnteis, braziers, painters, musical instruinent- 
makers, armoniers, cuniem, blacksmiths, copiKrrsroiths, makers of 
hgures, cutters of crystals, glassmakcrs, inlayers, and othera ; with 
the “ chief of a guild " bringing up the rear. It is just such a list 
as might be preijared from a census return of the inhabitants of 
Ahmedabad in Western India at the present da>-. It is almost 
identical with the list of the trades as given in Surgeon James 
Taylor's Sketch of ike Topography and Statisfia of Dacca, pub¬ 
lished in 18,^0 [Calcutta], 

The trade guilds of the great polytechnlcal cities of India 
are not, however, always exactly coincident with the sectarian 
or ethnical caste of a particular class of artisans: Sometimes 
the same trade is pursued by men of dllTcrent caste^ and 
its guild gcncnUIy includes every member of the trade it 
represents without strict reference to caste. Fhe government 
of the guilds or unions is analogous to that of the vL'Iage com¬ 
munities and caster that is, by hereditary officers. E,ich separate 
guild is managed by a court of aldermen or mahajam [literally 
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great gerillerueii ”]. Nominally it is composed of all the freemen 
of the caste, but a spedal position is alloivcd to iHc lords^ or 
chiefs of the guilds who are ordmaiily two in niunber, and hc]<l 
iheir position by hereditary ri^hu The only other office-bearer 
is a sahried clerk or 

Membership in the guild is also bereditanv but new-comers 
may be ailmitted into it on the payment of an entrance fee, which 
in Ahmedabad amcunls to 2/. for papemiakcrs, and 50/, for un- 
sraithsi. Ko unqualihcd |jerspn can remain in or enter a guilcL 
Jt is not the practice to execute Indentures of apprenticeship^ but 
ever)' boy bom in a working caste of necessiiy. Leams his Citherns 
handicraft, and when be has mastered it, at once takra bb place 
as an hereditary freeman of his caste or trade guild j his father^ 
or, if ho be an orphont tlie young man himself^ giving a dinner to 
the guilds on the occasiom In large cities the guilds command 
great influence^ The or city lord^ of Ahmedabad^ 

is the titular head of all the gulkls^ and the highest persouage 
in the clty^ and is lieatcd as its representaiive by the Government, 
In ordinary times he does not interfere in die Internal aifaiis 
of the guildsj their management being kfb to the chief aliierman 
of each separate gudd, called the C/tau/am Sr/Af or “ lord of the 
market/* 

Under Britbh ruk, which secures the freest exercise of indi- 
’i'idual energy and initiative, the authority of the trade gidlds 
in India has necessarily been relaxed, to the marked detriment of 
those handicrafts the perfection of which depends on hcreditaiy 
processes and skill* The overwhelming importations of British 
manufactures also b even more detrimental to their prosperity 
and influence^ for it hax in many places brought w holesale ruin on 
the herediuuy native craftsmen, and forced them into agricultuto 
and even domestic sm'ice. But the guilds, by the stubborn 
reslsuncei further stimulated by caste prejudice, which they 
oppose to all inno'i'ations, still continue, in ihb forlorn way^ 
to serve a benehciai end, In mainiainkig, for probably another 
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generation, tlie traditioiu) excellence of the sumpttiaTj' arts of 
India, against die fictoe and merciless coinpetitioti of the English 
manuracturcra. The gniltls are tx»ndcmned by many for £xing 
the hours of labour and the amount of work lo be done In tliem 
by strict bs'hws, the slightest infringement of which is punished 
by severe fines, which are the chief source of their incotiie. Uut 
the object of these rules is to give the weak and unfortunate the 
same chance in life as others more favored by nature. These 
rules naturally follow from the theocratic conceptions which liavc 
governed the whole organisation of social life in India: and it is itv- 
controvcrtible that the unrestricted development of ihc competitive 
impulse in European life, particularly in the pursuit of pcisoaai 
gain, is absolutely antagonistic to the growth of the senibicni of 
humanity, and of real religious convictions among men. 

The funds of the guilds of IVcstcm India, where they prevail 
chiefiy among the Vaishnavas and Jainas of Gujarat, are for the 
greater part spent on chaiiiies, and particularly on charitabtc hos. 
pitaU for sick and helpless domestic animais: ant] in part also 
on the temples of the hlahamja| of the 'V\'dnabachaiya sect of 
Vaishnavas, and on guild feasts. - A favorite device for raising 
money is for the men of a craft or trade to agree on a certain 
day to shut all their shops but one. The right to keep open this 
one is then pul tip to auction, and the amount bid goes to 
the guild fund. In purely agricultural rJistricts the trades are 
not organised in guilds, and the title wa/tajaH is applied simply 
in social courtesy to every member of the Vania [“Banyan"], 
Shravak [Jaine, lay priest] and Sotii [goldsmith] castes. In dis* 
tricts where there are a considerable number of craftsmen, but 
all of one caste, the head of the caste acts also as chief of the guild. 

It is under this system that the sumptuary arts of India, as dis¬ 
tinguished fromiu village aits, were fostered and sustained, until at 
length the whole bullion of the ’IVestem natinns of antiquity and 
tncdunval times was poured into die East in exchange for them. It 
is impossible to overestimate the effect of their former im|Kirt 3 tian 
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mto ihe W'est on tlw art nunufactures of Earopo i anti by a natural 
leaction it is in its aimptuarj' productions that iho influence of 
modem commera: and the Hritish conquest on India is most 
cxpbcitly and instructively shewn. 

It has, however* been through the cncotirsgemetit given by 
tire great native princes and chiefs, and the cultivated taste of the 
comrnon people, that the sumptuary arts of India have been brought 
to such artistic perfection. From the Jjiit Ailmri or /ttsA’tuffS 
of tht Emlxror Akbar [a o, 155&—itlos], written by Abdul Fa,d, 
Akbar*s great minister, we learn that the Mogol emperors of Delhi 
maintained in their palaces skilled workmen from every part 
of India. It is said that Akhar took a great delight in paint* 
ing, and had in his service a large number of artists, tn order 
that they "miglil vie with each other in (ame, and become 
eminent by their pieductions." Once a week l»e inspected 
the wort of every aitUt, when in proportion to their indivldial 
merits they were honored with pnnnitinis, and their regular salaries 
were incieased. In the aimoury also the emperor personally 
superintended the prepaiatidb of the various weapons which were 
forged and decorated there, in every stage of iheiT manufacture. 
In the workshop of the imperial wardrobe the weavers and 
embroiderers of every country were to be found, and whatever was 
made by them wm carefully kept, and those articles of which there 
thus came in time to be a supcrlluily were given awny in presents 
of honour. Through the attention of the emperor the manu¬ 
facture of various new fabrics was established at Delhi, Tlte skill 
of the imperial manufacturers increased also with their number, 
EO that the cloths of Persia, Kuiope, and Chinn, hecamc drugs 
m the market. The emperor was ve^' fond of woollen stufls, 
particularly shawls ; and the^prVr gives a list of all the 

varieties made in the palace, which were classified according to 
their date, value, colour, and weight. He had a vast establish¬ 
ment of jewellers, inlaycrs in gpld, silver, crjstal, and camelian, 
damascene workers, chiefly frr omameining aims; enaiisedcrs* 
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pkin workers id gold and silver, and pseiced workers; embossers; 
*"iiikyicrs with little grains of gold,*^ whose art will bo fanher 
noticed in connexion with the modem jewelry of Delhi; makeins 
of gold and silver lace for sword-belts^ ; engravers 

and workers in a sort of niflip/ stone engravem, and lapidaries; 
and other artists. Sir John Chardin, who UaYclled in the East 
from 1664 to 1670, in his dtt Vqyagr [London f686; 

Amstersclam ijn], tells us that the kings and nobles of Persia 
also then maintaioEd, as they do now, manuracturersi of aE the 
arts and trades in their or workshops- 

He compares these factories to the galleries of the Grand Duke 
of Florence, and of the Lottvre. ** They entertain in these places 
a large number of excellent master-workmen, who have a salary 
and daily latiDns for theh Uves^ and are provided with aJJ the 
materials for their workn They receive a present^ and an iiicrctific 
of salary, for every fine work they prodnee*'^ Their appointntents 
were hereditary, Thta was formerlyg and U now dso, the case in 
India, In the India Museum coEection of jade there is a large 
engraved bowl, on which a fomily of lapidaries in the employ 
of the emperors of Delhi was engaged for three generationsi 
It is only in this way that artisdc excellence in works of industry 
can ever be attained, and it is thus that the finest enamels, and 
damascened work, and shawls, are still produced in India, in the 
royal factories respectively of Jaipur, Hyderabad, and Srinagar 
Every house in India is likewise a nursety of the beautiful. 
In the meanest village hut the mother of the family will be 
found with her daughters engaged in spinning or weaving | and 
in the proudest native houses of the great polytechnical cities, the 
mistress, with her maid servants, may be seen at all hours of the day 
embroidering doth in colored silks, and sEver, and gold thread * 
reminding the visitor of similar household scenes in ancient Rome 
before slaves came, during the pampered period of the Cjosars, to 
be employed in such work^ There Ls thus a universally diEused 
popular appredalion of technical skiE and taste in workmanshipj 
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which mmt necessariijr have had Os eflfctn in promotbg the im- 
nvollcd excellence of the historical art handlcniits of India, 
Besides the village and sumptuary arts there arc, os already 
obsetii'ed, the savage arts of the wild tribes j and thus within th e 
limits of India proper, that is of the basins of the Indus and 
Canges, and the whole penb&ula scmthwaid from the Himalayas 
to t^pc Comorin, we have in almost evety province the arts of the 
Kulls, Gonds, Konds, Bhils, and other n^oid abortgincs, of the 
Drovidian immigrants into Southern, and the IndoChincso im- 
migrants into Eastern India, and of its Persianised Afghan, and 
Mongol [Turkoman}, conquerors throughout Hindustan, and the 
moic acoessible provinces of the Dakhan. Yet all, whether savage^ 
Brah man teal, or Mahotnmedati, are essentially of one genetic s^Ie, 
wliich has been impressed upon them by the pervading intellectual 
superiority of the Vedic Atyas, and which distinguisbes them in 
every species and vaiic^ as characteristically Indian arts. 
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The only noiicc of goki plate in the Eig-Vctla Is an 
alliLsion to golden cups; bm the references to jewelry arc sa 
nutnerousp that it is evident the prKKrious metals must have been 
knoi^ti and used in India for drinking vessels, anti other domt^ii!: 
utensik from the first settlement of the Aryas in the Panjab. 
Gold h indeed a iavontc simile in the Rig-Veda for the rising 
sun ; and the wheels and yokes of carriages are deacjfbed as made 
of gold. The Ramayana and Muhabharala offer abundant 
evidence that at the peried when the>- were coHipiled in their 
present form the Hindua Tiiere perfectly faimUar wiih works 
waited in gold on the grandest scale. Unfortunately no objects 
in the precious metals that can be claimed as authentic examples 
of andent Indian art liave sundved the wreck of time in Indb; 
unless any may stiU be hidden within the shrines of some of the 
more si£<iuestered of the great idol temples. 

The oldest examples of really ancient gold and ^Ivnr work 
found on rndtan soil are the gold casket [Plate t] and silver 
patera [Plate aj belonging to the India Offtcc lihrary^ which 
have been lent to tlie Science and Art Department for 
exhibition in the India Museum at South Kenslhgton, This 
gold casket is an object of the highest interest in connexinq with 
the history of Indian art. It was found by Mn Masson about forty 
years ago in one of the Buddhist topes, built on the sandstone 
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slopes which stretch away westward from JcllaJabad in the Cabul 
valley toward the Lughman hills. It is fully described and figured 
in Wilson^s j^rmfra 1841^ and it Is figured also in ^^reL 

Spiets's Zi/i in A/tdaff 1S56. Tlae tope in which it was; 

found Is bnowm as No. a of Bimaracu Dr. ! lonigbergcr first 
openL-d this monument, but abandoned it, having been forced to 
hastily return to CabuL Mr, Masson continued Honigberger's 
pursuit, and in the centre of the tope discovered a small apart- 
merit, constructed, as usual, of squares of slate, in which wen? found 
iseveral most valuable relies. One of these was a good-sised 
globular vase of steatite, which, with ils carved cover or lid, was 
encircled with inscriptions^ scratched with a style, in Bactro-rah 
charactet& On reraovrng the lid, the vase ^vas found to contiiin 
a little fine mould, mixed up with burnt perrls, sapphire beads, 
and this casket of pure gold, which vi-ns also filled with 
burnt pearls, and beads of sapphire, agate, and cr^^stil, and burnt 
coral, and thirty fimall circular omamenls of gold, and a rnctuLlk 
plate, apparcDtly belonging to a seal, engraved w^ith a seated 
figure* By the side of the vase were found four copper 
coins. Id excellent preservation, haiing been deposited in 
the lope fireshly tninted. They were the most useful portion 
of the rdics, for they enabled Professor H. H. Wilson to assign 
the mouuiuent to one ot the Azes d)'nasty of Graeco-Barbaric 
kings who ruled in this part of India about 50 d.c The upper 
and lower rims of the casket are studded with Bidas rubles, in 
nUemadap with a raised device resembling the or curl on 

the breast of figunos of Vishnu and Krishna ; and between these 
jcwelled lines the whole drcumference of the cadeet Is divided 
into eight ruches, cpshrining four figures represented twice over. 
The niches are fonned by a series of flat pilasters supporting 
hnely-tumed arches, circular below and peaked above^ between 
which are figures of cran es with outMietchcd wings. The whole is 
executed in the finest style of beaten goldsmiths^ work. 

Like so nrniy of the Buddhistic remains found in the Panjab and 
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Afghanistan it is strikingly Byzantine in general character j and 
the storks or enmes with outstretched wings in the spaces between 
the aiclies in which the aposac'iike figures arc nicked, recall at 
once tlic of aogcls carved in llic spaces between the 

arches in Christian churchc& Yet in drawing attention to this 
remarkable relic in a letter in the fW/ Ma// Gasitfr of June 3, 
1S75, written on the subject of Dr, Ldtneris oollecdon of Bud¬ 
dhistic sculpturea fTom the Panjabi which were then on exhibition 
at the Albert Hah, I mamtained that it afibided clear evidence of 
the influence of Alexander’s invasion on the arts of India, The 
Greeks had conquered all this part of India, and established a 
monarchy there, and Issued a cokLage, which was at first purely 
Greek in its character. In /ndian Trm'As if/ 
of Tjana [Priaulx], about A.D. 50, he is related to have found 
Phraotes^ who ruled over what of old was the kingdom of Ponis. 
not only speaking Greek, hut versed in all the literature and 
philosophy of Greece, The villagers of a neighbouring kingdom^ 
somewhere in the Panjab^ are also said to have still used the 
Greek language. There may be the grossest exaggeration in flU 
this, but it proves al least that such statements were the common¬ 
places of Indian travel in the first century of our era* Tire 
conclusion therefore is tltal the remarkable Europcsin character of 
the Buddhistic fiCiilplurKs in the Pan jab and Afghanistan, is duo, 
not to Byzantine, but to Greek influence j and it b confirmed by 
the discovery of this casket. They are unmistakably Buddbifilic 
sculptures, and therefore may date from b,c* 250 to about 
A,D. 700 ] and any of them which are later than Ehe fourth 
century, a,i>, may have been executed under Byzantine influence. 
But the dale of this golden casket proves that its Byzantine and 
mcdinevol look is due to Greek inspiration^ and the pTobability 
is Shat the Buddhistic remains existing in the neighbourhood of 
Peshaw-ar In the Pan jab w^ere also directly Influenced by Greek art ; 
and ra.ijTj some of them, therefore^ bo of an earlier dale than is 
usually admitted. Dn Ijiritnerwas the first to insist on describing 
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them iU Gwco-Buddliistic sculptures,' Their resemblance to 
the Byaaatine ivories* as of this casket to Byamtine goldsmiths’ 
work, is probably due to their having been executed by lutlian 
\vorkiiieii from Greek desigiks or models. It will be interesting 
to observe that the peaked arches represented on the casket are 
identical in character with the j^eaksd arches of the upper part of 
the piaaa of St. hlart's at Venice, which was built I believe 
in i5pj. The bottom of the casket is ormuncnted with a beauti¬ 
ful conventional represcntattou of the sacretl lotus with eight 
petals, which are pobted like the arches of the eight niches 
above them. 

The silver patera has been fully described and hgured by me 
in vol. ]ci, New Series, of the ^ /Ae Et;yal s/ 

IJteraturt. It was also described and (igtircd by Prinsep b vol, 
vu. of the Tramattwffs of tht Asiatic Socitty of Bengal; and is 
men tioned and badly figured in Sir Alexander Burnes' Cahool, 1B43. 
CotoDcl Yule gives a woodcut of it in the second edition of bis 
Marco Polo. Sir Alexander Bumes figures along with it a second 
silver dish of Persian work, representing Yezdigitd I [a,d. 633], 
iviiicli is described by General Cunningham b voL x, of the 


’ 1 Mtc grtm plearitlR to pnbliihietg itlc following extract frau n letter 
wfultti t'Q- me hy Mr. SimptiCD since [ie piiiii1ir^ i|jn n the carUcf 

fcpim of ihis > 

At p* J46, fflL I. you j^vTc U 3 I5r. Leiiucr Ihc whole credit of bang the 
Htfjdt to drchirc the existcDCc of Greek Art in the nsmiiiu of the IihIqs 
1 hire a daim dating iob^ boforq of Lcilnor^i^ iml niiftc a no4 oulctly 
the iinft. 1 pojt wtOl this a. cOpjf qf n ptper 1 read in January bst, to Ehe Roy if 
Insiimic qf lintish Arthimts, in which yqu see ihc dctnil^ % fitr my 
reding has goQC. The tcfcRneo to El^in^tOnc’* FLurtory u toI, L jh roy. 
WiUoift*S rtnuj-ks oq tlml yqq will htid in the p, jr. 

CmiEiiEigkun^l imalL book only refers tq CEUhfitere. I TisiEod the Mjtntkjulft 
Tope in FcSimaiy iS6^ ultd tny |ildlginml lhal il ccnbiirted in art dll 
iqitcetice derived fram Qmk or d^k sqarto niia rqniid<cd on the sketehes 
1 then mode; N^t yvif I sketched alL the Cashmere xmd the detmU 

on ihem cooftimcd the jedgtoem I foroaed from the MAnEky^lm monament. 
I ItaiTc all my dmwiny^ here oo which t bawd my opinkm^ It was ten 
yean after that when Dr+ LcitKr came home irtth his iatcocsling coUectloa 
of ■ Grxcq-Buddhistjc^ stm] pi 11705 +'' 
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ymmalofih. A»ati< Scanty This second dish U said 

C be Stalin the possession of the Buincs family.nnd «^uld be an 
invaluable addition to the few objects of bisiorical Indian art m the 
India um. The patera, belonging to tbe Indk Office Library 
had been an heirloom in the family of the Mirs of Badalahan, 
who claim to be descendants of Alexander the Great; and it had 
been sold by them in their estremity, when they were contiueted 
by Mir Moisid Bey of Kmtduz, to Atmaram his Dewan Begi* 

It was from Aimatam that Dr. Lord obtained it. and the Persian 
dish also; and he presented the patera to the India Museiiuii;^ rtnd 
the Persian dish to Sir Alexander Buxncs. The dianielcr of the 
patera is 9 inches, its depth i j inches, and its thiekness J to 
,’3 and wV of an inch; and its weight 29 oz, 5 d«t, I toy. It 
represenu in high lelicf, with aU the usual adjuncts of classic 
mythology, the procession of Dionysos. The god himself sits in 
a car drawn by two hamcsscd females, with a drinking cap In his 
extended right hand, and his left arm resting on the card ed elbow 
of the seal on whidt he reclines, or it may be the shoulder 
of Ariadne. In front of the car stands a winged Eros lioldmg 
a wine-jug in his left hand, and brandishbg in his right a fillet, 
the other end of which is held by a flying Eros. A third Eros 
13 pushing the wheel of the cairiage, behind which follows the 
dancing Hemdes, realised by the dub and panther’s^ skin. 
Over all is a rude and highly conventionalised representation of 
a dustering vine; and in the lower exergue a panther is seen iJress- 
ing its head into a wine jar, placed between the icpresentations 
of some tree, possibly the pomegranate, airansed symmetiicalty 
Oh eifficT side of iL 

The figures, which shew traces of gilding, are all encrusted 
on the surface of the patem, and the heads of the Dionysos and 
Hciacles are both wanting. It is in the style of the later Roman 
and Byzantine ivories; and on the face of it, from the thickness 
of the silver, especially in the raised figures, its debased drawing, 
and slovenly workmanship, it belongs to an age when CreeR. art 
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had under the various degrading influences to which it was 
exposed during the Roman and Ujjtantino period graduaJly 
become barbarised. I have no doubt that this patera is of 
Rastem workmanship, possibly of colonists front Rome j and we 
may conjecture it to have been taken among the spoil when 
Antioch fell to the Persians, A.n. 540. It may, however, 
be ancient Indian work of Bactria of the same age as the 
Buddhist sculptures of Peshawar, which it closely resembles in 
its composi tion and modelling. 

The Panjab has ever maintained a high rtpuiadon for the 
of its gold and silver work. The best known is the 
parcel gilt silver work of Cashmete, which is almost confined to 
the production of the water-vesseU or sarah, copied from the clay 
goblets in use throughout the northern parts of the Panjah. Their 
elegant shapes and delicate tracciy, graven through the gilding to 
tJje dead white silver below, which softens the lustre of the gold 
to a pearly radiance, gives a most dtarming effect to this refined 
and graceful work. It is an art said to have been imported by the 
Mongols, but inilucnced by the natural superiority of the people 
of the Cashmere valley over all other Orientals in ebboratmg 
dccomtivc details of good design, whether in metal work, hatn- 
merefl and cut, or enamelling, or weaving. Cups are also made 
in this work, and trays of a very pretty JourHComered pattern, 
the comers being shaped Ukc the Jlahoismedan aicln Amorig 
the Prince of Wales’ Indian presents there is a tray with stx 
cups and saucers in “ ruddy gold." which is an exf|umte example 
of the goldsmith’s art of Cashmere. There is also in the Ponce 
of Wales’ collection a remarkable candelabrum, in silver gilt, from 
Srinagar, shaped like n conventional tree, and onwmciited ^1 
over with the crescent and flame device, and hanging fishes, its 
design being evidently derived through Persia from a Turkoimin 
original. The candelabra seen in Hindu temples constantly lake 
this tree form, without the addition of the symbols of the sky and 
et^cri and trees of solid gold and sdver, representing the mango 




t^o 

or any other tree, and oi all si^s, are con^mon decoiations in 
Hindu houses. Often they are iiwidc of silk, feathery and tinsel^ 
and they always recall to mind the or golden vine made 

in ancient times by the goldsmiths of Jenisaletn. Josephus 
xiv j] informs us tltat w^heti Pompey came to 
Damiiseus, Aristobiilus sent him out of Jn^hea a great present^ 
which was a golden vine or garden, which the Jews called /irpek^ 
the ^^ddlgbL^^ 

Plates 3 and 4 are exaniples of nnusual forms of Cashmere work, 
the latter in parcel gill silver* and the former in ruddy gold"^ This 
ruddy gold^ is used in India only in Cashmere* and in Further 
India in Burma. All over India, elsewhere gold is stained deep 
yelloWr except in Sindh* where the goldsmiths and jewellers some¬ 
times also give it a singular and highly artistic tinge of olive-brawn. 
The Sindh goldsmiths' work is very beautirul, and of uncon¬ 
taminated indigenous design, but U seldom seen excepting at 
Exhibitions 

The silver m™j made at Lucknow [Plates 5 and 6] are very 
like those of Cashmere, and are evidently derived &om them, those 
of Cashmere being distinguished by the introduction of the shawl 
cone pattern in the chasing, Lucknow was once famous for its 
vessels of mixed gold and silver^ but since the aboUdou of the 
naitve court of Oudh, their protlucdon, as of all the other srnnp^ 
tuajy arts of this once royal and^ renowned polytcchnical city, has 
steadily declined. 

A considerable quantity of gold and silver plate* of good 
original design md CKcellcnt workmanship* is now made at Dacca 
in Beng^ chiefly for export to Calcutta* At Chittagong also, m 
the same Presidency* the mannfactiirfi of vessels in gold and silver 
is a growing industry ; Ixit the gold and 'slivcismiths there ran only 
excite plain work to panem, and do not seem to have any 
designs of their own. 

In the Central Provinocs Chanda was formerly distinguished ' 
for its workers in the precious and baser metalsi but much of 
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their fame Ims now bfien lost, owing to the decreased demind 
for their wares under British rule. The districE stilly howev'er^ 
possesses good goldsmiths and silvorsmiihs^ whose work is mark-cd 
by the strongest local chameten 

In the Bombay Prcsitleocy the plate of Katch and Gtijamt 
lias long been noted* Sir Seymour FitzgeraJd has lent the 
India i\Iiiseiim a bowl nnd tray [Plate 7] of the old pierced 
parcel gilt work [the fWUrrasflg of die Ronmis] of AJimed- 
nbad. The form of the bowl Is Eurojxeon, but derived, as is 
proved by the ornamenEation of the tray^ though Persia; w'hilo 
the Hindu induence is clearly shown its the clioiacter which die 
foot of the bowi has taken In the Iiands of the Ahtaedabad artist 
It is a noble example of the grand style of goldsmiths' work executed 
in India in [jast Umes^ for this bowl and imy are not less than 
150 or 300 years old. The silver gilt ^*ase, and stiver gilt and 
jewelled coffee pott illnstratcd in PJates S and g, are know^n to be 
not less dian 300 years old, having been nearly aU that lime 
in the possessidn of the family of the native gentleman of GitjaraE 
from whom they were obtained They are said to have been 
made by a Jaina goldsmitL The coffee-pot is evidently derived 
from a Mongol [Turkomati] originali and the vase from a Greek, 
of possibly Bassanian ^ and both illustnite the natural capacity for 
assimilating foreign forms possessed by the Hindus, when left 
to deal with them in their om way. It is their patient work' 
manship apparently w'hJch is the souifce of this happy power, 
IVorltbg in gold and silver is still carried on in every district 
of Gujarat, in ah the big towns and laige villagesp and especially 
at Dholka, Viragnun, aud Alimedabad. The beautiful silver and 
gold r^f^ussi work nf Kaich is of Dutch Ofigb, but has been 
I>erfectly assimilated to the native style of the provnice, and is 
much sought after* The goldsmiths of Kiich arc also veiy 
skilful in decorating arms in silver, and parcel gilt, gold J and 
colomes of them are established all ov.r Gujarat and Xatbiwar, 
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Lord Northbrook oshibitcd at Paris some fine Katch r^,si 
'vork by Umcrsi Manji, a goiasmith of Katoh Euj. In the city 
0 Bombay there are *,875 jewellers, of the different Indian 
nationalities of the Presidency, who find constant and lucra^^ 
cmploynienL 

Everywhere b Madras gold and sHver, and indeed all the 
metals, are superbly wrougtiL Among the Prince of Wales' 
presets IS a shrine screen [Plate 8 iA] of old Madras pierced 
and hammered stlv-er, which is a wonderful example of nianipula- 
tJve dexterity. Three other Ulustrations are given [Plates g da 
to, and rr] from the Prince's presents of Mysore gold dishci 
Plate g IS a rare ercample in Indian work of properly applied 
omamentation. The liip and cover of the tray are elaborately 
ennehed with embossed flowers and leaves; while the Mttom is 
left p am, excepting the well proj>ortioned border, and a centre 
pane of flowe^ geomefrical design, which is enchased, so as not 

It mes 10 ana 

M, al hou^ purely Hindu in detail, seem ,0 be Saracenic in 

for^ '" the subordination of the decoradon both to 

fo^, and to the spacing of the general des^a. In the character^ 

(-lamentation 

w^png, or ^wmg them on. The Creeks ari of 

working metal in relief and the artists of such wo^ b 

W went by the name of 

the with which they encrtisted their work; while 

the larger reliefs which they fastened on b such a tW 

cove^d?th shield b the India Museum 

cov^d ID this way with figuies of the Puranw gods; is an anr, ■ ’ 
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admirably wrought^ but the shield on which they iire fastcticd h 
evidently of Anglo-Indiai^ des^n; and the fiffcGE produced is 
most discordant and unpleasbg. 

The Indian goldsmith sometimes to execute his work on 
a tfuly colossal scale, remlndlDg one of the gold work done Jbr 
Solomon's temple and house. If a Hindu has to undergo puri- 
bcadon^ one of the necessary rites is to step through the Uie 
rnystie; symbol of femiale power. This b often done by sitting for 
an instant on the scar of a tree, bearing a siinilEtude to the sacred 
symboh Sometimes the sear forna^ a tnic matrix, or the cavity 
may penetrate the whole thickness of the tree, when the Hindu 
will step in and out of it, or what is holiest, will pass right through 
it^ in Sign of his regeneration^ Uut when‘the two Brnhiuans whom 
Ragnnatha Rao [RagobaJ the Maiatha Pebhwa sent to England 
in 1 fSo returned to India, they were compelled to pass through a 
made of the hnest gold before they could be readmuted into 
caste^ Kagoba himself, on his defeat and cxijulsioo from his 
capital, had a cow of gold made, and was passed through it^ in the 
hope of bettering his fortune. Thu King of Travancore about 
the same time, wishing to alone for ah the blood he had spilt in 
bis wars^ was persuaded hy the Brahmans that it was necessary for 
him to be bom again } w-hen a cow of gold was made of im mense 
value, throtigh which the King^ after lying in it for some time, 
w-as passed, regenemted, and freed from all the burden of the 
edmes of his former life* It is said that to this day the rajas 
of Travancore, on succeeding to the throne, all go through 
the same ceremony, and tlicrdiy are elevated to tlie status of 
Brahmans, 
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Water ve^ls or dLshes^ bowl^p candlestickSj images of 
the gods» temple bells, sacrificial spoons, censers, and other 
sacred and domestic iitecisils in brass and copper are made all 
over India, and o^ the same patterns as we find in lepTesentadons 
of them on the oldest Bnddkliit sfmlptujcs and cave-paintings. 
These metal vessels in a native Indian hoitsehold supply tlni 
place of porcelain, glass and sitver plate m a European fiamily. 
Hindus, use bi^ vessels * and Mahomnicdans copper, except for 
cliiti king-cups, which are generally of silver. The /&fa h the glo¬ 
bular ewer, sometimes melon-shaped, Eattcned from top to bottom 
and very rarely from side to side^ universally used in ceremonial 
^and other ablutions, and its name is the same word as the 
water-lily, and comes from the same root as the Tj ^tin 
washed, and the English, lotion, a wash. It is found plain, 
chased, graven, and encnisted. The most interesting of all 
known htas U one Ln the India I^loseum [Flate la] dis¬ 
covered by Major Hay, in iS57* at Kutidlah in Kulu, where a 
landslip had exposed the ancient Buddhist cell in which this 
lota had been lying buried for 1*500 years; for it is attributedi by 
Oriental scholars to the date A.D. 200-300. It is exactly of the 
shape now made, and is enchased all round with a represeomdon 
of Gaiuaoia Buddha, as Prince Siddhartha, before his conversion, 
going on some high procession. An officer of state* on an 
elephant* goes before} the min suds, tw^ damsels, one playing on 
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METAL WORK f.V BRASS, ETC. 

a viua, aad ihe other on a flute, follow after; in the miclEt ia the 
Pnnee Siddhartlia, in his chariot diawn by four ptandnif horses, 
and guarded by two horsemon behind it; all rendered with that 
gala air of dainty pride, and erjoymnit in the fleeting pleasures 
of the hour, which is charaoterisric of die Hindus to the present 
day, os if life were indeed 


'■ miuicaj U Apgila’t |yt«, 

And a perpejuo] fenst of nOeVorEd wee£i^ 
tt'here Ho nude lerieii reijim,'’ 


The copper statue of Buddha at Sdtanganj * {Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal Vol. XXX, 360] is the largest metal work of 
ancient rimes extant in India, and a monutnent of the early 
proflciertqr of the Hindus ia melting and casting metaL 'I'he 
iron pillar, which stands in the centre of the courtyard of the 
Rutub tnoscjue at okl I^elhi, js a solid shaA of iron^ 23 feet 
S inches in total height, and tA"4 inches in diameter at the 


base, and 12 05 iiiches at the capital, whidi m 3^ feet high. 
Mr. Feigusson assigns to it the mean date of A.11. 400, and 
observes that it opens our ej-es to an unsuspected state of affiilra 
to find the Hindus at that age capable of f<Mging a bar of iron 
larger than any that has been foigcd in Europe up to a late 
date, and not foequenily even no w. After an exposure of fourteen 
centuries it is still unraated, and the capital and inscription are 
as dear and as sharp as when the pillar was first erected. A cast 
of it is shewn in the India Museum. The beautiful hammered 
and perforated brass gates of the tomb of Shah Alum at Ahmed- 
abad are another notable sample of the great shill of the natives 
of Gtijarat in tnetaL work. 

Mr. Baden Powell in his /ArneffiwA cw Mr Mamtf^eturts iHid 
Arts of tht Eiotjab (Lahore, 1872), ^ves a complete list, with 
Ihcir native names and uses, of the commonei' brass and copper 
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utensils nude at Kamalj Amritsa an cl Lahore. They form the 
staple of the work in metals of the Panj*ibj and in cveiy la^gc 
town be says ^urmtidcs of metal vessels^ drinking cups, 

cooking pots^ and lamps, in short all articles of household use^ 
are nude for local consumpLion. Amritsar, Ambala, Ludhiana, 
Jalandhar, all export brass vessels into the hills round ihe Pan- 
jab, and up the Cabul valley into Afglianistan. The high brass 
tree-like candelabra, with a number of branches bearing Iltile 
lamps filled with oil, and having a wick in each, are a marked 
feature in great houses in Lahore, and arc known by the name 
of tiHir-diras, i.e. lamps with four wicks [Itteially 'Mights," the 
word diva meaning both light and God]^ 

In Cashmere tin h soldeicd on copper which has been pi^- 
vnously deeply graven over with a diffused floral design, the sunken 
ground of which is then filled in with a black oomposition, some¬ 
thing after iJie manner of nicUo. This pretty work, from Cash¬ 
mere, is very mre in lilngland, but Ijjrd Northbrook exhibited 
a variety of it in three dishes at the Paris Exhibition of iS jg, 

1 hey are studded all over with, little raised flowers, which shine 
like frosted silver gut of a groundwork of blackened folEateti 
scrolls, which are traced so cldicately as to look like the finest 
Chantilly kce. 

At Moradabadp in the Nortli West Provinces, dn is soldered on 
brass, and indsed through to the brass in floriated patterns, w hkh 
somctiines are simply marked by the yellow outlines of the brass 
[Plate l a iij] and at others [Plate i$] by graving out the whole 
ground between the scrolls, and filling it in with a blackened 
composition of ^*4 as is done in Cashmerei 

Benares, in the North-Western Provinces, is the first city Ln 
India, for the oiuUitude and excellence of Its cast and Eculptuied 
mythological images and umbUmata, not only in brass and copper, 
but in gold and stiver, and also in wood and stone and clay. 
These images of the gods are not made by a separate caste^ hut 
the carpenters and the masons respectively niahc the large woodea 
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and stone idols set up in the temples, tilt potters the clay idols 
Hjonsumed in daily worship, and the biazierst coppersmiths^ and 
goldsmiths the little images in brass and ooppeTj mixed metal, 
and gold and silver wlucb are always kept in prii-ate hotisesi. 
Brass is largely used in dicir inannfactuie, alloyed w'ith six other 
metals, gold, silver, iron, leadj and mercury, making with the 
copper, and the rinc of the bras^ a mixture ot eight metals, whirJi 
is deemed a perfect alloy, and vety highly prized. Idols of pure 
gold and silver are also madep and in Lhu Sastms great praise is 
bestowed on those who worship graven images of these precious 
metals. The larger idols are always cast Lu mouldsj and after¬ 
wards hnished with the chisel and file. The gold Images of Durgo, 
I^kshmi, Krishna, Radho^ and Saras watt kept in private houses 
and w'orshippcrl daily, must not be less than one ta/a [nearly half 
on ounce] in weight, and they generaJty weigh three or four 
The images of Shitala [the goddess of sinoll-pox] are uhvays of 
silver, and weigh tea or tw'elve ft^/nsn The images of Siva in his 
form are made of an amalgam of mercury and tin, and are 
esteemed most satred. They are always very Email, and arc kept 
in all houEes and used in the daily worship. Copper images of 
Surya, and of Siva nding on Kandi, and also, in many parts of 
India, of the serpent are kept in all houses and arc wor* 

5 htpi:>cd daily. Brazen images of many of the gods are also kept 
in private hoiises and daily worshipped: and images of Radha, 
Dutga, Lakshtni and Siva in mixed metal. The images of the gods 
made of this perfect alloy may also be w'OTshipped either at home 
ot in tlie temples. The images of all the gods and goddesses are 
graven in stone^ but they are generally worshipped only in the 
temples j only a few very small ones being found in private houses, 
the greater number of those used in domestic worship betng of the 
form of Siva. The stone images seen in Bengal are gener¬ 
ally of black maiLk, but there are same at Benares which are 
white. M'ooden images arc never kept in private houses, but only 
in the temples. The tree, Melta Azadiiachta, fumlshes the 
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. temple images of Vislmu, l>iirga, Radha* Ij.k shmL Siva, 
and others, Tlie mendicant followers of Vifilmu always cany' 
about a woodcii image of him two cubit5 liigb. All linages of 
clay are thrown into the river after being worshipped, and have 
therefore to be renewed daily* I'hcy are gencmllj twQ cubits 
high. The figures made of Kandkeya for his annual festival in 
Bengal are oflen twenty-seven feet high. An immense manu^ 
laettire of all these idobj and of sacriheia] ntertsils, is carried on 
in Benares, The industiy has sprung tip naturally from the services 
of the numerous temples of this city^ and has converted the pre¬ 
cinct of every temple into an ecclesiastic^ bazaar. It was in this 
way ilxat the seats of those who sold doves for sacrifice, and the 
tables of the bankers in India] who cxthaDged unholy for 

holy coins, were gradimlly intruded into the outer court of the 
Temple at JcmsaJcnij and that the “booths of Bethanyrose 
beneath the green branches on die opposite slopes of the Mount 
of Olives. Aliss Gordon Cumming, who has given a most 
graphic account of the temples, and temple services at Benares, 
says that it is impossible to walk through the bazaar^ of this dty 
without tecalUng the descriptions of the vessels of the Temple of 
Jemsalem 1 of “ the cauldrons, pots and bowls ; the shovels^ the 
anulTcrs, and Uie spoons, the censers, the basons, the lamps, the 
candlesticks, and all manner of things to be made either of gold, 
or of bright brass, which might be contmuaUy scoured. Here in 
the open sunlight are stalls heaped up witli all sorts of brass work for 
the use of the worshippers. Incense burners and curious spoons^ 
basons and lamps, pots and bowUj and a thousand other things of 
which we knew neither the name nor the use, but which the owners 
were continually scouring until they gleamed In the sun/' Amid 
these busy, noi&y shops stands the red sandstone temple of Durga, 
cbboratcly carved from base to pbnacle, and alive with monkeys : 
and down the next street another, dedicated to the some god’^ 
dess, is fuD of brilliant peacocks; while above all else rise 
the glittering dames of the great golden temple of Siva, which 
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h for miles ajrotind tlie cynosure of the pilgiams proceeding 
the sacred city from cve^ fjarl of tndiu- The narrow 
streets are full of beautiful white co\^rs adorned with garlands 
of flowers^ and having the of Si^-a ^stamped on their hind¬ 

quarters: and Hvcrji" street leafLs down to the Ganges and the 
thousand temples and pavilions clystered along its bank& 

A large quandtj-^f the exported domestic brass work of Benares 
has in recent years found its way into this countryi It is very 
rickety In its forms* which are chased all over in shallow* weak 
patterns ^ and it fails altogether to please owing to its excessive 
ornamentation^ In the trays particulaily all appc^^ce of utility 
is destroyed by the unsuitable manner bi which decoration is 
applied over their whole surface- 

In Oudhrthe town of Bandhua enjoys a local reputation for Its 
metal vessels. 

In Bengal what are known ag him^ia plates are a specialty 
of l^dwat i and Midnapur 3 and several other places in the 
Bardwan division arc noted for their metal pots and pans: 
and also Nuddeai and Pm^iihatti in the Presidency divi¬ 
sion. At Nuddea, however, the industiy has latterly declined 
owing to the bankruptcy of the chief manufacturer. In the 
Chittagong division the village brazicts turn out excellent metal 
work. All sorts of domestic utensils In biass and bell metal 
are utade throughout the Rajghahyc division* particularly at ^Itir- 
shedabad and Malda ; aJso at Shahabad in the Putua division; 
and tbroughout the Orissa division *' in brass and pewter in the 
Chota Nagpore division;; and in iron and brass all over the 
Dacca division* particulaily about Myrncosing* where, at Kag- 
mari, bjass, and Iron* and also white metal work, are produced on 
a large scale. At Kagmari alone 300 men are employed in the 
business^ and the ystrly out-turn b over 150^000 lbs. These 
Vt'ares are always sold by weight, a small fmctloii over k being 
allowed for the marLufacturer^s profit. 

In the Central Provinces which are the ancient Gondwana* the 
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wark ol Na|;pur, consbting of and cODking 

vessels, is distinguHlie^i by its pure tmdidoniLl forms. Brass 
of Lhe same excellence of form are maimractnred also a little higher 
up the Waingtiiiga at Btiodhara and Fanni, but more esiensivcly 
at the former place The articles produced arc cooking utensils^ 
and ivater ve^sel^ of all kinds used by nadves, handlamps^ candle* 
Eticksp and candelabiar drinking cupSp bells, and fountains. The 
biuiciers there also work in bell metal, pewterj and copper, 
Excellent brass and copper utensils me rpade at Brahmapuri in 
the Chanda district. I'he town of Chanda itself was formerly 
distinguished for its workers in the predous and baser metals 
but much of its fame is now lost. Brass and bdl^metal ve^els 
are largely manufactmed at Sambulpui in the extreme 
and at Chichli in the Xarsingpur district In the north of the 
Central Pro^Tnees- In the southern district of Bustar new 
brass pots are manufactiiied from old ones by the Gliasias* The 
hatchets and knives always to be seen in the hands of the 
people of this district are made at Madder, and other places, 
on the Upper Godavari, which bounds the Central l^ovinces 
toward the south-westp Steel of excellent quality is forged at 
Tendnkheni in the Narsingpnr district, and at Katangi, jaberap 
Barela, and Panagar in the Jubbulpur district, along the Nerbudda, 
which bounds the Central Provinces on the north. 

At fJewalgliat in Bcmr [Hyderabad Assigned Districts], not 
far westward from Bundara, steel of fine quality is forged. 

Iti the Bombay lYcsidcncyp hfaEsik and Poona and Ahmeda- 
bad have always been famous for their copper and brass work* 
Besides the ordinary house pots and cups, the braziers of 
Ahmedabad make very graceful and delicately cut brass screens 
[possibly derived origtriany from the beautiful brass gates of 
Shall Alum's tomb], and for holding betel l/art] leaf, 
small boxes of very graceful form, covered w^th the most 
delicate tracery, and known to Europeans as spice boxes. 
Their wares belong to two chief classes: the first of copjier. 


(Plate 14, 
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dam«(lc pots, jewdty caskets, and inkstands; and the second 
of brass, swectnieat boxes, spice bones {pa»Jaus\, rings, 
lamps, idols, and chains. They make their own brass in the pro¬ 
portion of four parts of copper to three of sine. A good deal of 
iron work is also done at Ahmedabatl, Tbere is a large manti- 
faclurc of idols in all the metals at liassik, and Poona. Good 
brass utensils are also made at Kelshi and at Bagmaiulli in the 
Ratnagiri collectorate. Bells Ibr batlocks are a speciality cf 
Siraangi in the extreme eastern limits of Panisgad in the 
collectorate. The most active industry- in the town of Bombay 
is the manufactun; of brass and copper pots and the other utensils 
in univHrrsal use among the natives of India. The Copper Ikizaar 
opposite the Momhsdevi Tank [the iMlrror of the Goddess of 
Bombay] is the busiest and noisiest, and one of the most delight¬ 
ful streets in all the native town. Mr. Terry states (Madcan's 
GMidnJe there .rre i,o6c> coppersmiths, and 1,536 

bUclc^idis iq Boiiibay. 

In the Madras Presidency braiss and coj)|>et vessels, and also 
of iron and steely are made at Maddagirip Kagamangaiat Karaiagiri^ 
Magadlp Bclur, Tagati^ Sravarij and Ciiannapatna in Mysore^ 
'n« brass and copper utensilsp and brass and copper [and also 
stone] idols of the Timikur districts are widely noiecL In the 
Hassaji district ihe Jainas enjoy a oaonopoly of the nianuiactuie, 
which employs ip^ji peraonsp who receive orders from all parts of 
Southern India, Vciy good bmss work is also made at >reiJQre | 
but that of ^fadura and Tanjorc is superior to all, and the hnest 
in India, tn Its bold forms* and claboTately inwrought oma- 
mentation it recalls the dcscripuans by Homer of the work of 
the artists of Sldon in bowls of antique framCp Some arc 
simply etched,, and others deeply cut in mythological designs 
[Plate 14] and others [Plate 15) are diapered all over with 
of the leaf pattern^ seen in Assyrtan sculptures, copper 
on bra$s^ or stiver on copper* producing an effect often of 
quite regal grandeur. Castellani possesses tlie finest specimen 
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knowti (FlatL^ i6), of 3il¥cr cncmsted on browi waxy copper. 
In Plate 15 ihe bold form of the hfa is weU brought oui by 
the disposition of the diaper patiern round the body of the 
vessel. Plate 17 is of a Uttk copper lo/a elegantly encrusted 
with silver. Plate iB is an illustration of Madras hammered 
work b copper Nothing could be more effectual than the 
simple architectural decoration of this lUtk? l&fUf which is one 
of Colonel MicltacVs admirable selections. The ornamentation 
of the dish represented in Plate ig is excessive, but is skiifiilly 
relieved by the fluted pattern of the cove. AH these illus¬ 
trations iini of Tanjore work. x\mong the Prince of TtValea^ 
Indian presents ^ a collection of httle brass figures from 
Vizagapatam, which for skilful modelling, finishj and a cetlaiii 
irresistible grotesciueness of expression^ are the finest I have 
ever seen. I have been permitted to add engravings of seven 
of them [Plalea 20 to winch graphically niustrale the whole 
gamut of militarj^ swagger in man and lieast Plate 27 is a 
representation of a hladura temple lamp. The temple bells of 
India are celebrated for the depth and purity^ of their note, and 
those of Madras are dbiinguished above all others by their 
stately archtlectural forms. The h-uidles are generally crowded 
with a group of the Putanic gods, sculptured in full relief. The 
sacrificial vases also arc often very beautifully designed and 
wrought. Them is a very fine one in the India , Museum [Plate 
28] from some temple of Vishnu in Madras. The vase figured 
in Plate zg Is sdd to be from Nipal, and is possibly a tea-pot 
Wc have seen that beside ordinary brass, the Hindus use 
an alloy of copper mixed with gold, like the HJidcnt ff/a C&tm- 
Ihium. The socalled dark “ bronzes ” of India, ant not of true 
bfotuc, that is a mixture of copper and tin, W'hich the Hindus 
hold to be impure^ but of copper without ahoy. 
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l^AMASCKNKD WoRK. 


Dauascenjno the art of enemsting one metal on Another, 
not in erus/a, which are soldered or or wedged into the metai 
surface to which they are applied, but in the form of wir<v which 
by uodercuttiog and hammering is thoroughly incorporated with 
the metal which it is intended to ornament Practically, 
cening is limited to cnewstmg gold wire, and sometimes silver 
wire, ou the surface of iron, or steel, or bronze, lltia system of 
ornamentation is pecniimly Oriental, and takes its name from 
Damascus, where it was carried to the highest psrfectbn by the 
»rly goldsmiths. It is now practised with the greatest success 
in Persia and in Spain. In India damascening in gold is carried 
on chiefly in Cashmere, at Guirnt and Sialfcote in the Panjab, 
and also in the J^’izam's dominions, and is called Au/f work. 
Damascening in silver is called AIJn, from Didar, in the Nizam’s 
Dominion, where it is principally produced. There is a cheap Aufi 
work done by simply laying gold leaf on the steel plate, on which 
the ornatnentation has been previously etched. The gold is easily 
made to adhere to the etching, and is then mped off the rest of 
the surfate. 

The spice boK knt hy (he Queen, of which PLiies 30 and 31 
lUustration?;, b one of the finest exiiimples of tlir work of the 
Panjab in the India ^[llsc^lnl, Some be^uUful examples of it 
will also be noied among the Museum collection of artnf; 
[Plates 40 and In h'i/ri th^ metal ground is a cam]vound of 
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copper, leaii and tin, made black on the sutface by dipping 
It Ja a solution of sal-ammoniac, saltpetrci siJt and blue vitriol, 
ThisaJloy, after being first melted and cast, is turned in a lathe 
to complete the form, which is usually that of the ordinary mrai, 
or Water goblet, or hukah stand. Then the required pattern is 
graven over it, and inlaid with silver; and finally the ground of 

the v^l is blackened, and its sdver ornamentation scoured to 
the brightest polish, 

Dfiria also made at Purniali, in the Bhaga! pur division of 
^n^l, where only zbc is mixed wiib copper in the bIIot j and 
i^erLor kinds of the work are produced at other p]acc& It is 
also imitated in pottery. It is the highest art practised in India 
after enamellmg. and was originally introduced by die Mahom- 
inedaiu from Persia. Jn the hiri ot Bidar the floral decotation 
»s fcneiatly drawn in a more or less naturalislic ntanner [Plates 
32 imd 33], while In that of Pumiah it is always strictly con* 
ventional [Plates 34 and 35]. Jig. 34 is an admirable example 
of a pld decorative effect produced by the skilful use of a 
few simple lines. Sometimes the decoration of ‘the Purtiiah 

is Chinese in character, and Ims evidently been derived 
llitough Sikkim or Bhutan. 


[I’late' 30, 
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VtSSliLL. ASD bLjWL, DAMASCtNEfi IS SlLVtlk. fLllMAIJ. 









EN'Aiit:tUNC IS tlie master art cmft of the world, and the enamels 
of Jaipur in Rajpntana rank before alt others^ and are of matdile^ 
perfection. There are three forms of enamelling followed 

Jn the first the enamel is simply applied to the metal as paint 
is applied to canvas; and in tlie second^ troosluccnt enamels are 
bid over a design which has been etched on, or hammered 
out of the metal. Both these are cxunpaiativdy modem 
methods. The third form of enamellmg by enernstatton is very 
ancient^ and is known under two varieties* namely, the 
in which the pattern is raised on the surface of tJte metal by 
means of strips of metal or wire welded on to it; and the cAamp- 
/rtsf'j in which the pattern is cut out of the metal itself, ]n both 
varieties the pattern is filled in with the enaiiieh In all forms of 
true enamelling the coloring glaze has to be fused on to the metals 
Then? b indeed a fourth form of enamelling, pntetised by the 
Japanese. They paint in the pattern coarsely, as io the first formp 
and then outline it with strips of copper or gold, to imitate true 
enamels. The Jaipur enamelling is A mund 

pblc among the Prince of Wales* Indian presents is the largest 
specimen of ic ever produced. It took four years in the making, 
and is in itself a monument of the Indbncnainellef'sart. Another 
notable example of it is the bcaudful covered cup and saucer^ 
and spoon, belonging to lady Mayo. The Imwl of the spoon 
is cut out of a solid emerald^ and, as in. all Hindu sacrificioi 
Spoons, liom which il is designedp is in the same plane with the 
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handle. It is frtJtfect in design and BnisSi^ and is surely the 
choicest jewdicil spoon in existence. Another exquisite example 
of Jnipur enameUing is the little ptifume box, or iifarJan, some- 
ihing like a pitch boK^ Tilth a cone-shaped cover, belonging to 
Mr. \V\ Anderson, and forniefly exhibited in the South Kensington 
Museum, AH round the box is a reprcscnEation of Krishiti, 
followed by pretiy tows and the fair shepherdesses, wandering 
through a grove of wide-spreading trees, wi th birds singing among 
their branches: and all round the cover of Krishna dandng with 
the shepherdesses, on a green ground of hills and valleys, dales 
and fields^ It was sunnounied with a yellow diamond, in perfect 
hannony with the colors of the green, white, blue, orange, and 
scarlet enamels, but the owner has replaced it by a perfectly iu- 
harmonious stone of the purest and most brilliant water. 1 deeply 
regret that it has not been possible to obtain illuslradcns of the 
Prince of Wales' plfite, Mt. Anderson's box, and I^dy Mayo's tup 
and saucer and spoon, in time for the publication of this Hand^ 
book. Of all the Prinoe of Wales' enamels the daintiest device is 
a lultve w^ting-case, or shaped like an Indian gondola 

[Pbie 36], ITtc stem is figured like a peacock, the tail of which 
sweeps under half the length of the boat^ irradiating it vdih blue 
and green enatnelSp brighter even titan the natural iiidcscence of 
a peacock^s talk 'fhe canopy which covers the ink bottle is 
colored with green, bluc^ ruby, and comJ red enamels. It is the 
mingled brilliance of its greens, bluesy and reds^ laid on piifo gold? 
which makes the supg dative escellence and beauty of the enamel- 
ling of Jaipur. Even Paris cannot paint gold with the ruby and 
coral reds, emerald green, and turquoise and sapphire blues of 
the enamels of Jaipur* l^bore, Bcnaies, and Lucknow. In Lady 
Mayo's si>oon the deep green enamel is as lustrous and tmnsparcpt 
as the ctnenald which forms the bowl. Among the amts in the 
India ^[useuin are some fine exainples of old Jaipur cuaiuehmg. 
The handles of the yak's tails, and of the sandabwood and j%'ory 
boise wisps, and of the peacock's tails, which, like the yak s tads. 
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ate ajUkboli of royalty and divinity throughout the East, lue 
magnificent examples of the grandest of the art crafts of India, 
and truly regal treastires* ITiu art is practised ever3^’hcre in 
India, at Ijucknow and Benares, at MuJun and Lahore* and in 
Kangia and Cashtnete, but nowhere in snch peifecdDD as at Jaipur. 
It is probably a Turanian art. It was introduced into ChlnOf 
according to the Chinese, by the Yen^hi, and was carried as early^ 
if not eatlier into India. From Assyria it probably passed into 
Egj'pt, and through the FJiceniciaiis to £uxuj>c. Sidon was as 
Luned for its glass^ as was Tyre renowned for its purple; and the 
Sidonians were not only acquainted with glass-blowing, but also 
with the art of enamelling in gloss in imitaiioii of the predous 
stones Glass was aheady kocram to the Hindus in the time of the 
Mahabharato* in which we tend ihai at the raja'^brya of Yndhk- 
thira, one of the royal pavilions was paved with **■ black crystal/' 
which Duryodhana on entering mistook for w'ater, and drew up his 
garments lest he should be wetted Among the Prince of Wales' 
several specimens of the charming Cashmere enamels, in which 
presents are the ground, of the usual shawl pattern ornamentation 
cut in gold, is filled in with turquoise blue. Sometimes a dark 
green is intennixed with the blue, i>edectly harmonised by the 
gold, and produemg a severely artistic effect Lady Wyatt 
possesses a remarkably fine goblet in tills style of Cashmere 
enamel [Plate 37]. 

Among the many splendid loans contributed by the Queen to 
the India Museum is a Mula slantl* the alvct bowl [Plate 38], 
of which is painted with flowers in green 'and blue enamel. It 
b one of the finest sptecitnens 1 know* of the best l^logol period 
of transparent enamelling. 

At Peitabghaj in Rajputana extremely cfiTective and brilltEnt 
trinkets are made, apparently by melting a thick layer of green 
cnnmcl on a plate of burnished gold, and, while it b stUl hot, 
covering it with thin gold cut into m}thologicah or hunting and 
other pleasure scenes ^ in which^ amid a delicate network of 
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floriatwl scrolls^ elephants, tigers, tieer, peacocks, doves, and 
parrots are the shapes most conspicuoitsly represented. After 
the enamel has hardened the gold work is etched over with 
a graver so as to bring out the characteristic details of the 
Ofti!iii3entatEon+ In some cases it wotild seem as if the surlacc 
of tlie enamel was first engraved, and then the gold rubbed into 
the pattern so produced, in the form of an aranlgam, and fixed 
by fire, Plate jg gives illnstraiions of a casket, and its panels, 
of this Pertabghar work, lent by the Queen. The enamela of 
Ralam in Central India are identical in general character with 
those of Fertabghatj but are deep blue in colour, not green. 

Bcaudful glass bangles and such like omaments are 

made at Rampur [whence they are named RafiipHrmaiuhat‘t»t\ 
near Mirut. These glass ornaments, of the most briUiant colours, 
are also made at Hushyaipur, Mulian, Lahore, Patiala, KarnaJ, 
Panijut, and other places in the l^njab : at Banda in the Nonh- 
Wcslern Provinces] at Daltnan and Lucknow in Otidh, where 
the art was introduced from Multan; and at Mangnil in the 
Central Provinces. In the Bombay Presidency glass-making 
has its headquarters at Kapadvanj in the Kuire distKct of 
Gujarat. It is made into bangies, beads, botUes; looking. 
Blasses, and tlie figures of animats, chiefly peacocks, for export 
to Bombay and Kathlwar, Class trinkets are also made in the 
Kheda district of Kandesh, and at Bagmandli in the Ratnadri 
collecioralc. In the Madras Presidency glass bangles are es- 
lensively made, both at Matod and Tumtur in Mysore: and 
in sevend villages between Guti and Bellary in the Eellary 
coll«ioiate. The glass phials for Canges water, seer all over 
India, are made chiefly at Nagina, in tlie Bijnitr district of 
the Xorih.l\'e 3 ieia Pro^necs, and at Sawmisa, in the Pertabghar 
district of Oudli. Most of the Canges water, which myriads 
ol pilgrims yearly convey from sacred Hard war to all parts of 
India, is earned in the phials and flasks produced by tho 
maniharx of Kagina and Sawansa. 
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Arajs^ 

the Uig-Vcdi frequent allusiork is m^e ta the tass of 
the bow, the umstcr}^ of wIiLch w^is considered so important that 
a 5d|jplemeiitary Vedri, the Dhaiiitr Yeda» b dev'oted to it In 
the Ebmayana, Kama wins Situ for hb bride by landing the 
great bow' of Siva; and in the Mahabharata the choice of 
J^raupadi fell on Arjuim for hts skill in archety- In the 
legendary life of Gautama Euddha are also told that when 
hb father sought out a wife for him among the daughten of 
the neishbouring rajas, they all refused, because, though hand¬ 
some^ he had not been (ought any tnartmi accomidTshmenis. 
Nevertheless the young Prince Slddhanho proved his prowess 
against ail comers at the tournament proclaimed by the Raja 
Suprabiiddha^ for his daughter's liand, and so gairted the radiant 
Yasodliara for bis wife* The Agui I^irana gives n most clahorate 
class]Hcatton of aims ; and they are represented iti every varied' 
of form on the most ancient monuments of India. Indian steel 
has been celebrated from the earliest antiquity, and the 
bilges of Daniascufii whirh maintained their pre-eminence even 
after the blades; of Toledo becarne celebrated, were in fact of 
Indian stccL Ctesias mentions two wonderful Indian blades 
which were presented to him by tbe King of Persia and his 
mother. The Ondanique of Aiarco Polo's travels rEfers originally, 
as Q>lonel Yule lias shewn, to Indian stee!, the word being a 
corruption of the Persian Aftf/iisfrrw;;/)'*, /'c,, Indian sieeL The 
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same word found its way into Spanish^ ia the shapes of Aihtmh 
and Alpide^ fust with the meaning of steel, and then of a steel 
mirror, and finally qf the metaJ foil of a glass mLror* The Onda- 
nique of Kitman, wliich Marco Polo mentions, was so called from 
its comparative caccllcnce, and the swords of Kirman were eagerly 
sought after, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, by the 
T'lirkSp who gave great ptiecs for thettL We Itave seen that Arrian 
mentions Indian steel, as imported into the 

Abyssinian ports I and Saltuastiis mentions that among the sur¬ 
viving Greek treatises was one ^rpl - on 

the tempering of Indian steel.'’ 

Twenty miles east of Kirmal, and a few miles south of the 
Shisha hills, occurs the horahlendc slate or schist fiom which the 
magnetic imn used for ages in the manufacture of Damascus 
steel, and by the Persians for their sword blades, is still obtained, 
Tlie Dimdurti mines on the Godarnri were also another source of 
Damascus steel, the mines here being mere holes dug through the 
thin g^idc soil, from which the ore is detached by means of 
^dl iron crowbars. The iron ore is siiH further separated from 
ns ^.tic or qunitey matrix by washing ; and the sand thus ob- 
Umed IS still mauuracmied into Damascus steel at Kona Samun- 
dram, near Dimdurti The sand is melted with charcoal, without 
any flux, and is^obtaincd at once in a perfectly tough and malleable 
mtc, snj^rior to any Eugtbh imn, or even the best Swedish, 
ITie Persian [Armernan] merchants, who in Voysey's days still 
equmted the iron funiaces of Kona .Samundimn, informed him 
^t they had m vaiu attempted to imitate, in Persia, the sl«l 
formed from it. In the manufacture of the best steel three- 
fo^ of Samundmm ore is used, and one-fourth of Indore, 
which IS a [KroxJde of iron. 


in the Panjab, sui>oihly ornamented amis, of the costliest cle 
^ption. are made at Ldiore. Sialkote, Gujmt. Shahpiir, and in 
^limem. Good arm me also made at Mohghyr, in the 
Ehagalpur division of Bengal. In Chittagong the dm or bill, 
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mantir^ctured by ibe MugSp has a long blade^ wklctiing towards 
the top, which is square^ iwid filted straight in the IwidleH 
'Fhe Au^fi qI the Ghurkaa otNipaJ^ which has a shoit handle and 
an Incur^'-ed bladet widening In the middle and drawing to a point 
at the end, is well known. Sw^ords of good tempir are sdll made 
at Pehani, in the Haitloi district of Otidh. 

ExceUent steel b fiLsed for gim-bOTets and sword blades 
along the banks of the Ncrbtidda^ at Panagar^ Katangir 
Jabera, liarek^ and Tcnderkhera in ihe Central ProvmGea; at 
Dewulghat in the Berars^ and in Mysore. Tiie kni^'es and 
hatchets made by the Ghaslas along tiie Upper Godavari have 
been already mentioned. 

Nagpur, the caphal of Lhe Cential Province^ is noted for the 
manufacture of steel weapons^ such as spears and tliggets^ with 
the steel brought from the valleys of the Nerbudiia and Tapti 
In the ^ladnis Presidency arms and cutlery arc produced at 
Tumkur for sale all over M>^ra. There are 120 forges at 
Tumkun Good swords^ and spears^ and daggers are also 
made at Kudwur and Vlzlanagrani; tlie superbly-niountcd 
arms of the latter place being used chiehy in pogcanEry. In 
Kurg a handsomely mounted swoid^ of a peculiar ^hape^ is 
inadct called aJya-Air/Ai. 

Handsomely-painted kather shields are made at Ahmedabad 
and in otlier parts of Gujarat in the Bombay Presidenej^j and also 
in Kajputana ^ and the Katchsilversmiths arc famous all over India 
Ibr their decoration of arms of all sorts in gold and silver. 

For variety^ extern, and gorgequsness, and ethnologiml and 
artistic value, no such collection of Indian arms exists in this 
country as that belonging to the Prince of IV'alei It reptre- 
scrits tlie armourer's art in every province of India^ from the 
rude spear of the savagu Kicobar islanders to the costly damas^ 
cened, sculptured, and jewelled swords and shields, spears* daggers 
and matchlocks of Cashmere, Kaich, and Vizianagium. The 
moiit striking object In the collection ts a suit of armour niOide 
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entirely af the homy isciles of the In^kn arniadUtt^t or pongolb^ 
[J/btw enemsteci witli goid;^ nud turquobeSi and 

gajBcts^ There I9 another splendid suit of Cashmere chain 
amoun fine aim^L as bee work* The style is essentially 
Persian and Circassian, and is identical with that of the armour 
vh^om in Europe in the tluncenth centur}'. T 3 ie daiimscencd 
casque is surmoiniled with a plume of pcark There are many 
other suits of armourp with damascened breastplatcsp ganntlets, 
and greaves* which carry one back to the crusades and legendary 
historj- of modem Persia* Some of the sword blades are luarveb 
lously wareredp several are sculptured in half relief with 
scenes, and others are strangely shaped, teethed like a saw^ and 
flaming ; although for mingled cruelty and groiesquc- 

ness of appearance none equal the battle-ascs of the SowTahs 
and Klionds. Tliere is the of the Ghurkas, the ndjakn/M 
of the Moplas^ the iigs of the wild tribes of Central Jndia^ otid 
the knife used in the Merbh sacrifice. The collccluon also con¬ 
tains the great sword of Mahmud Cband Sultan Shah of the date 
of ijQj, and the swoni [?fo. 1,455] of the famous Polygnr Kata- 
bomma Naik, who defeated the English early in the present 
century ; and, most blcresting of all, the swotd [No* 74] of 
Sivaji, the founder of the Maratha dominion in India. 

The rise of the Maratha power was almost contemporary 
w'ith our own appeatutice in India. The jStogol Emperors of 
Dellii were in the habit of takbg the Hindu Princes and Chiefs 
into high employ, and among the Maratha families in their ser¬ 
vice were the Bhonslas, whose tutelary deity wa.^ the goddess 
Bhairani of Tuljapur. It was of tliuir family that the renownml 
Sivaji w^s bom, at Siwnir, near Junir, about twenty miles south¬ 
west of Poona, in the very heart of the mawu/s or valleys, which 
lie on the landward side of the Western Ghats between Poona 
and SattariL The hilly land between the Western Ghtts and the 
sea is called the Konkam This b the cradle of the Maratha 
race* and it was with the aid of the hardy or people of 






thjeae inland and seaward ^P^Uleys of ttie Western that Sivaji 

laid the foundadcn of the M^tha Confcclcnicyj which at one 
time extended its sway over the whole Dakhan* Tlie Marathi 
countiy indeed m its widest sens^ almost corresponds with the 
area of the Chalukyan ^tylt of temple architecture in Indian as 
defined by Mr. Fci^gussoa It is the whole country between the 
Malabar and Coromandel coasts w^aiered by the Nerbuddar Tapd^ 
Godavarip Bhima^ and Kistnn. Korth of the Ncrbndda lies Mr. 
Fergusson^s area of Indo-^\r7an arrhitecttire, and south of the 
Ktstiia the Dm vidian* There is really no authentic ancient 
history of Southern India^ but to U^e Hindus SivajE was not so 
much the destroyer of the bated ^fahommedan supremacy in the 
Dakhan as the restorer of the half mythical Hindu state of Salb 
vahana^ and hence the great powder of his name all over Indiap 
which can be understood only by those who have some knowledge 
of the notions universatly received by Hindus of their traditioiul 
history. As the British power grew in India^ k was at last brought 
face to face with tiie MaralhaConrederaey» against which^ betw^een 
1774 and iSi3, wc had to wage four harassing wars, signalisnl 
by the great victories of Assai and Kirki. In the latter battle 
the dommion of the Marathas was finally overthrowm^ although 
it was not until tEig that their last fortress was Uken. Their 
forts among the spurs of the ^Vestem Ghats were their strength, 
and every one of them has its legend, keepLug aitve the spirit of 
nationality and patriotism among th ese harfly and iDniantic 
/tL Sh-aji [nicknamed by Aurung^ebe a mountain rat’'']p at the 
age of nineteen, seized Tomia, and with the spoils bulk RaighuTp 
where he was subse^iuently enthfonedp and where he dicd» After 
building Ratghufp he took Sengar and Purandar, and U was trom 
the Ronkan hill fort of Pertabglmr, opposite Mahabaleahwoirp that 
he issued, after receiving hLs mother's blessing and ofTering his 
vows to Bhavani, to circumvent^ by an act of the most detestable 
treachery^ the assassination of the Bijapur General Af^ul Khan# 
fie enticed his generous and too coufidtng enemy into a secret 
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turning in the raad leading down the hill side, and there, in pre¬ 
tending to embrace him, ripped his Ixjwcis open with the u't^gaoJ!: 
[^‘tiger claw”] concealed in his left band, and stabbed him to the 
heart with the SiMti/a [“ scorpion ” dagger] hid up his right sleeve. 
Heis tite great national hero of the Maratita Hindus, and his de¬ 
scendants are held in the highest reverence throughout the Dahhan. 

Every- rejic of his, his sword, daggers, and seal, and the wagnak 
or " dgcr-claw'' with which he foully assassinated Afzul Khan, have 
aU been rdigiously |jreserved at Sattam and Kolhapur ever since 
his death in iSao. Mr. Grant DnH; in his JVif/ts ef an Indian 
Jeitrnty, has described the worship of his famous sword, Bhavani. 
at Sattara. The sword in the Prince’s egliection is not this deified 
weapon, but the one that has always been kept, since Sivaji’s 
death in 1S80, at Kolhapur. The political value of the gift ia 
simpiy incalculable. It was a family and national heirloom, 
which nothing but a sendment of the profoundcst loyalty could 
have moved the descendants of Sivaji to give up. and which has 
been sacredly guarded for the Inst soo years at Kolltapur, as the 
palladinm of dieir house and race, by the junior branch of the 
Bhonsla family. 

Only less significant are the other gifts of the great swonj of 
Sultan Chand, and Ihc sniord of KataWm Naik. AW ihese 
Sislorical weapons, the symbols of ihe klejit hopes and aspi- 
raLions of milons and once sovereign families, were litemJly 
forced on ihe Prince’s acceptance in a spontaneous transport of 
loyalty, and their surrender may he fairly inier^ireted to mean that 
the people and princes of India ar; beginning to give up their vain 
regrets for the pa-St, andp sensible of the proseni blessings ol a 
ci vilised rule, desire to centre their hopes of the future m the good 
fiithj and wisdom ^ and powCTof the British Government. 

Tlic barrel of one of the Princess matchlocks [Plate 40], 
damascened in goldt with a sort of poppy paiicm, one flower 
nodding above another along the whole length of the barreJ^ 
is the noblest example of damascening in the whole collectiona 
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Them 15 anolher matchlock [Plate 4t], the slock of ^hidi is 
orved in ivor>-, against a chocolate stained background, with 
scenes of wild animal life, in which every group is a perfect 
cameo. The richer amis are resplendent with gold and enamcl- 
lingj and gem% and are generally of uneontamlnated Indian 
f design. There is^ indeed, hut little room for the obtrusion of 

^ Kuropean design in Orienial anns+ 

Them am, howcscr, several swords anti daggers m the Prince's 
magnlEcent colledion of arms, which have been mounted innadve 
design by English w orkmertp and the iBsiilt is not less mischievous 
^ than when European designs arc literally imitated by unsophis- 

^ tkated native handicrahsmen* The medmnical character of 

European manuiacturcs re<juires a consistent general huish which ^ 
is quite out of place in the bold and freehand compositions of the 
best native art workj io which finish is stricUy subordijiated to 
practical use and ardsiic ciTect; andj if a taste fbr mcchanjcal per- 
^ fection becomes prc^'alent with the spread of middle class English 

ideas among the princes and chiefs of Indhip Indian TSTOiight onus 
and jewel rj" will soon become arts of the past. The splendour 
of Indian arms and jew^elry is due to the lavish use of diamonds^ 
rubles, emeralds, and other bright and colored stones* But, as 
work is really manual gfo^'s '^P spoatrincouslyi like a 
growing flower, under their hands, the natitii jewellers are able 
to use the most worthless gems on it, mere chips and scales of 
diamonds, often so thin that they will float on water, and flawed 
rubies and emeralds, which have no value as precious stoncsi^ but 
only as barbaric blobs of colour* The European jeweller can 
use with his machine-made work only the most costly gems, 
polished to the highest lustre* flu too costly to be used except for 
their own effect and intrinsic value only, and it would be impoE- 
^ sible to employ them merely to enhance the general decorative 

effect, ns In India- There arc eitamplcs in the Prince's collection 
of chborate gold work in purely native dedgn, but by English 
workmen i and the mechanical precision of their work has forced 
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ihem to use rose cliamondSi and brilliants in the ornamentation* 
but neces&aiTily so scan til/ that all cfTect of splendonr is lost 
Where in other examples worthiest Indian atones have been set 
in machinc-miide Engliiih gold work, the elfect is Hat and meaii 
beyond belief* If, therefore* Indian Jewelry should become 
tnechamcal, and hard, and glittery in character^ it will at once 
cease to be artistic* and sink to the level of the eatravagantly 
priced vulgar trinketry of Birmingham* Paris, at^d Vienna* 

The battle-axes iised by the w^ld tribes are identical in form with 
those found among the prehistoric Tcmains of man in Europe* 
perhaps because they have all been instinctively modelled 
from the teeth of carnivorous animals. It is impossible also 
to overlook the strong resemblance of the forms of Persian 
and Arabian ann^ and of Indian arms shewing Persian and 
Arabian influence* to those represented; on the sculptures of 
AssjTia and Babylonia* and in the hieroglyphic poititing of Egypt* 
figured in Kawlinson's and Wilkinson*s 

This is especially marked in the typical 
fiddle-^shaped handles of the daggers. The Arabian arms arc 
distinguished by their fine filigrain work and the absence of gems* 
the Persian by their superb damascening, enamelling^ and car^'ing* 
and the rare cniployment of gems In their decoraiion, only tui- 
quoises and pearls being generally used, except in the incnisiatton 
of jade mounlings; while the Indian arms arc characterised by 
the high relief of dieir elaborately liammered and cut gold 
w'ork* and the unsparing use of the precious gems with which 
they are all over cmbellishecL It is the special defect of InclLan, 
particularly of Brahmankal art, to run into this excess and satiety 
of decorative details* It is the exclusive prerogative of Greek art 
to produce beauty wltlmut the use of ornament. 

The interest of the India Museum also culminates in its 
coUcction of arms, which have been arranged with the most 
imposing elfcct, according the phn adopted by the lion. 
WilbmhamEgerlon, the &/ /udian ^rjvij which 






he haj prepared for the India Office^ and si'hich will be ready for 
saJe at the India oil its reopening. It h in fact a 

classified and de^cHpUve catalogue of the anus csdiibitcd at the 
old India Miiscuui^ and is the only completed cuaJogue of any 
section of the Museum that haa yet been, made ; and it will alw^ays 
remain a work of pennanent reference on Indian annouiy^ Mr, 
Egerton first gives a sketch of the militar)’ Inslory of India from the 
earliest tinie^ addir^ figures of the arms of andent India ruprt- 
seated on the Buddhist sculptures of SancM [h.c. 250]^ and Udya- 
giri, and references to those portrayed in the Buddhist paintitigs 
at Ajanta [about a.i>. 400]; and on the later Hindu temple of 
Bhurvane&war [a.d. 650)1 in the Jaina scdptuius at Sdtron in 
Rajputana [a o. i too] ; on the sun temple at Kanaiak [ad, 1337] ; 
and in the sculptures of the fifteenth centuiy ia the neighbour^ 
hood of Mandorc^ the fonner oipiul of Marwar. After this 
follows a most interesting and valuable chapter on the decoraiioD, 
and processes of manufacture of Indian arms^ which icaUy exhausts 
the subject. Mr* Egerton considers that Aryan art predomi¬ 
nates over Turanian in Indian aims, and he divides the former 
into Hindi' or Indiaii^ and Iranic or Persian, and the latter into 
Dravidiap, Tibetau, and Indo-Chinese, There is an obvious 
difference in the forms and details of decoration prevailmg in the 
Panjabi Rajputanap and Hmdustaci generally, and of those which 
prevail in tbs Dakhati, and again along the Eastern Himalayas; 
but the disduguisbing expression of an ellmic or national art is 
given to U not by its fonns but by its animating spirit; and wbat- 
cver may be the local shapes it takes them prevails all through 
India proper a distinctive art^ which we recognise to be in its 
e^ence UDvaiyiog and indivisfblef and which w'€ may call IndiaiL 
A Mahommedan mosque in India, although its fbnn may be Saia.-^ 
cenic, is generally as essentially Hindu in expression as a temple 
of Siva or Vishnu. On the other handt there is a deep and 
iiBpassable gulf fixed bctwccti Indian art and Uie as strongly 
specialised art of Further IndiA 
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TRAPUJJCS «fD CAPAfilSO^iS- 

An. Indian collections aia ovcTloadcd wiih gandy tmppingSi 
state caparisons and housings, hoTsc^:loths, elephant-cloths, 
howdahs, high umbrellas, standards, peacock tails, yak tails, 
and other ensigns of royalty. Bet they look very brave m 
procession through the oairo^> picturesque streets, thronged «iih 
the gay crowd of an Indian town, advancioE tumtdlnously be¬ 
tween the high, overhanging houses, wliich are pamted storey 
abovt stomy in red and green and yellow, like nuicaws j or 
when the Maiatha princes and their whole court go forth in 
unpieiarcd pomp, with trumpets, shawms, high shrilling pipe^ 
and belaboured tom-iff/ns, into the jungle to do homage at Hw 
datura festival to the /sj/uj tree [Ba/fa fiviidsia] j returning every 
one with his hands fuU of its yellow flowers to ofTer as gold 
before the idols in the wayside vilkge lemples. They are ako 
very interesting for the designs to be found on the metal work; 
and for the manner in which tut doth work, ^fta or 

as it is termed by the French, is used in their ornamenta¬ 
tion, partiailarly of the horse-doths, saddles, and girths. 

Chatri<s or umbrellas, and thattrUt or horse-whtsks o 
sandalwood, ivory, and particularly yak tails, and warnie/f 
or fly-iappen of peacock fcaiherfi, are regarded as the 
most solemn symhola of stale throughout the Ewt In the 
Ayin Aklnm, ImHtuUi the imtten 

by Abdul Fazl, Akbar’s great minister [sec Gladwin s Ti^ 
lation. London, iSw], the foUowing enumemiion is given 

Ji 1 
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of the ensigns of stale w^hich wUe monarchs consider as murks 
of divine fhvotir/^ 

The aaruMg^ or throne^ the or unibreik, the sajiAa^ 

or sun fan; and the or stars bi gold and other metaJs 

which arc hting tip in front of palaces: and these four ensigns 
arc used only by lungSk 

The a/iJfm, the and the fimrw/imfAj all vtuictics ol 

standards of the highest dignity, appropriated solely to the king 
and his military officers of the highest rank. 

Then follow the h^frrkA or the nt^ardhf and the 

dtAl, three kinds of drums; the Affma of gold* silverj brass^ or 
other mctalf the srma^ the the rt/te* or hom of brassj 

made In the form of a cow^s hom* all difierent kinds of tnmipets 
and the sing, or conch shell 

Formerly* adds Abdul Fa^l they used to blow the conch 
shell four hours before night, and the same llrac from daybreak ; 
but now the first blast Is at midnight and the other at sunrise:—■ 
^*And one hour before sunrise the lively blast of the 
awakens those who slumber * antJ the Jburr^Ak Is beat a little. 
These are pr^ntly joined by the the nffi^Tf and all the 

other musical instniments excepting the Then after a 

short paus^ the sema and the rjt/ffr play the musical modesj 
after which the is beat, and the people with one voice 

pray blessing on his majesty/* Thus was the mviU^ sounded 
in every camp and garrison of Hindnstan and the Dakhan during 
the plenitude of the Mogol power in India, in the reign of 
the Emperor Akbar* 1556 —iiSos; at the very moment when 
Queen Elizabeth signing [31 December 1600] the charter 
of the East India Company* which was to prove its death 
warrant 

In Herhlo/s Qinmtvn-F/siam, /v/bjw]* London* 

iSjSj the alums used in the Moharam procession in India 
are described in detaji. They are analogous to the standards 
used by the Creeks and Romans, and those figured on the 
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gates [fi/ra/is] of the Sinchi to[>e; consisting mi only of Hagsj, 
but of alt sorts of devioes iti meLU^ raised qjj the top of iotig 
staves They art geoerally kept wrapped up in bags of scarlet 
cloth, and displayed only on days of festivity and parade i sadj 
of old lime, before the British peace was established;, in battle^ 
The lunbrelia is the highest of all these insignia of regality. 
CAa^fiafi\ lord of the ujnbrdlaf'" is even now a prouder title 
in India than or maAaraJa, The king of Burma'^s tide 
translated is ^*Lord of the Twenty Tour Umbrellas j and the 
Emperor of China always has that number of umbrellas borne 
before him* even in the hunting-held p A vcttnilion umbrella 
everywhere m die east signiHes imperial authority. The 3 klaha- 
bharata makes frefjuertt luentiDn of umbrelbs as a nwk of 
royalty^ and speaks of the gift of a w^Mte unibrella, having a 
hundred ribs, as cakuJated to Insure the giver a place in I ndra’s 
heaven. TUjendralak Mitra, in hb An/i^tdf/a Orissa, Cal¬ 
cutta, i875j lhat the most detailed rules are given in the 
Vu^ii ia/afia/ans for the making and pioportfon of the parts 
of both royal and common umbrellaaK An umbrella with the 
stick of choice wood, and ribs of selected bamboo, and a 
cover of scarlet cloth, is a gift worthy of presentation to a 
king. It is called a J^rasada. An umbreUa with blue doth 
and a gold fringe is meet for a prince^ It is calldd a J^mtajfa. 
An umbrella, die frame and stem of which are of sandaJ-w^ood, 
mounted in gold, with a golden ^a/asa or knop on the top^ and 
covered with pure whiles fringed with gold^ is the right umbrella 
for a noble. It is called a kaitaJ^s-diTsnfa. But the most im¬ 
portant umbrella of all is the naj'a-dandaf which La used otdj on 
occasions of high state, such ns coronations, the marriages of 
kings and princes, and other regal celebrations^ The stem, the 
sliding frame and the ribs are all of pure gal<L The handle is a 
pure rub>v knop at the end a diamond^ and the cover 

of silk, of the choicest colours, and fringed with ihirty^twd looped 
strings of pearls, with thirty-two pearls on each string. Umbrellsa 
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are also appropriately decorated with the feathens of the peacock^ 
heron, parrot and^oose. 

The ^/lamar^ or ckauri is next in dignity to the timhitlloT and 
may be made cither of strips of sandal-wood, or of ivory; but the 
most esteemed are those made of the tail of the Himalayan yah. 
The Prince has a pair of yak-toll /•AaunX ^d also of 
mounted on clabDmiely jewelled and enamelled handles* To put 
gems and enamel on peacock feathers would seem like addlDg 
anoihcT hue to the rainbow^ but there is no wasteful and 
ridiculous excess ^ in the nmstcrly way hi which the Jaipur artist 
has used the feathers and gems^ and his seemt ciuunelSj to 
mutually enhance each othei's ciTcct Nothing can be richer 
than bis materialSp nothing more harmotiitins and elective than 
the numner in which he has cooibbed them- The popes always 
have peacock feathers borne before them at their cnthronemeDt, 
and no doubt the custom w^ derived at some distant date from 
the East* There is a sayi^n in the arms room of the India 
Museum made of a tali|}Ot palm leaf, with a conventtonal tree 
pattern worked on it, which in form md detail is exactly like 
the fan-like ensign represented in the Nineveh marbles as borne 
before the kings of andent Assyria. The layal and the 

painted open palanquin In the aims roam are most picturesque- 
looking objects, and am valuable examples of strong and 
massive go1dsmidi'‘s wort, and Indkn ivory and wood carving 
and turning. 


jEVKLltV* 

Evts SL greater variety of style is seen in Indian jewky 
than la Indian arms* Mr. VV+ G* V, FitiGcrald sent to the 
Annual Imemarional Exhibition of iSys, a coUeotiDti of the 
grass ormtnenis worn by the rnhl TAa^tirs and ^aikafif of 
Matheran, and the Western Ghats of Bombay^ which had been 
' made by Dn T. Y, Smith, the acoompltsbed SapeTintendent of 
that Hin Station; and by the side of these grass collars, neck¬ 
laces, bracelets^ anklets, and prdies* were exhibited also examples 
of the gold jewelry of thick gold wire, twisted into the girdles^ 
bracelets, anklets, necklaces, and collars, worn all over India, 
and which are fashioned in gold exactly as the Mathentn orna¬ 
ments are fashioned in grass; Th«e gold collars are identical 
with the [from Latin a twisted neck-chain], 

w'om by the Gauls, which gave its name to the patridan Roman 
family of Torquatus, from Manlius having, about n,c* 
earned immortal gloiy by slaying a gigantic Gaul, whose dead 
body he stripped of the torque, which he placed round bis own 
necL The Gaul, in the Roman statue of ^'thc Djdng Gladi¬ 
ator/ is represented with a torque round his neck. Necklaces 
of gold are also worn in Western India which are identical in 
character with the Mathenm necklaces of chipped and knoltcd 
glass, which indicate the origin also of ihe^peculiar Burmese neck¬ 
laces, formed of tubular beads of ruddy gold strung together, and 
pendent from a chain which goes round the neck, from which 
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the strings of tubukr beads of gold hang down in fronts like a 
golden veiL The details in these Durtnese neoklaces are oftEn 
variously modified, the gold being wrought into flowers, or 
replaced by strings of pearl and gems^ until aJl trace of their 
suggested origin is lost. By the side of Mr. FitrGerald's collec¬ 
tion, 1 cjcliibited the worn by the women in the wilder 

parts of India, and which in many places is tlieir only clothing. 
First was shewn the acnial “figdeaf,'*' the leaf of the sacred 
flg, or Ijchs r^/igUfSa/ nest a litcrsil transcript of it 

in fiilverj and then the tnore or less conventionalised forms of 
it, but all keeping the heart'shape of the Leaf ^ the surface 
omamentadon in these convcnlionaifeed ^^■er leaves being 
generally a tepresentation of the tree itself, or some other 
tree, or treelike form, suggesting the “Tree of Life" of the 
Hindu Paradise on Mount Mem. These silver leaves arc sus¬ 
pended flom the waist, sotnetimcSp like the actual Ieaf» by a 
ample thread, but generally by a gbdle of twisted silver with a 
serpenfs head where it fastens in front; and this ornament 
is possibly the origiti of die "heart and serpent" bracelets of 
Euro|ieaii jewel ry^. la Algeria, a leaf-shaped silver onument 
is worn by girls till they come to an age when more volumL 
nous apparel is required; and it is the emblem of virginity 
throughout the BartKLry [Betbu:] coasL The forms of the 
[A/uMia bud* and of the flowers of the 

and stzrft/i species], the 

name of which is familkiT m England through the story of 
“Brave Sevend Bhai,'’ “the Daisy Lady/in Miss Frere's 0 £d 
DffjSj are commonly used by Indian jewellers for 
necklaces and bairpins, as well as of the fniit of the anola or 
an^ffia [^PAyilaFtfhus tmt[ifa\ and amb^i [Eim^^us Kcitiga\ and 
mango, or [Afan^fir& mifrm]. The bell-shaped eamng, 
with smaller bells hanging within it, is derived from the flower 
of tlic sacred lotus; and the cone-shaped earrings of Cash- 
merct in ruddy gold, represent the lotus flower-bed* The use 
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of these flowers in IndLaii jewelry is possibly not prehistoric 
but has come down from sji immemorbl tntdifiDD. The lotus^ 
whidi often passes into the is seen everj-where in Indmn 

and Chinese end Japanese dccomtion, and on Assyrian and 
Babylonian sculptures, 

Aa primidve probably as the twisted gold wire foitEii of 
IndtaTi jewelryj is the chopped gold form of jewelry worn also 
tbronghout India, the art of whidi Is carried to the highest per- 
fectlon at Ahmedabad and Surat in Western India. It Is indeed 
worn chiefly by the people of Oujarot. tt is made of chopped 
pieces^ like jujubes,, of the purest gold* flat, or in cubes, and^ by 
removal of the angles, octahedroDs, stning on red siilc It 15 
the finest archaic jewelry in India* The nalUhead earrings are 
identical with those represented on Assyrian sculptures. It is 
generally in solid gold, for people in India hoard their money 10 
the shape of jewel^^; but it is also made hollow to perfecticn 
at Surat, the flat pieces, and cubes, and octahedrons being filled 
with Am- or 

The beaten silver jewelry of the Gonds, and other wild tribes 
of the plains of India^ and vall^ of the inner Himalayas^ Is also 
very primitive in character^ The singular brooch worn by the 
women of Ladah [pp Miss Gordon Cumming's th€ If^rtdes 

/a Bimahjai, 18761 p 319], is identical with one found 
among Celtic remains in Ireland and elsewhere. It is formed 
of a flat and hammered silver band, hooped in the centre, with 
the cads curl0d inward on the hoop | and this is too artificial a 
shape to have arisen mdepeudently in India and Europe^ and 
must have travelled westward with the Celtic emigration Iro-t'ii 
the East- Its form is evidently derived from the symbols of 
serpent and phallic worship* 

The waisl-bdt of gold or silver* or preciotrs etonf?s, which is 
worn in India to gird up the aWpa; or doth worn about the 
legSr recalls the Roman ^/sgwluM / aiid| os in Komej when the 
rcremony of changing the for the vtfflts was 
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pcrfarmcd, the aurf^ ituFa was taken from the bo/s neck, md 
coDscctated to the dqmcstic Lax \ so, in India, al the ceiemony of 
investiture with ihc sacrihdai thread, an identical ornmneutp a 
hollow hemisphere of gold, hung from n yellow cotton thread 
or chain of gold^ Is tnkeu fwm the boy's neck, and the sacred 
cord, the symbol of his manhood, is put on him. 

The or an amulet or talisman composed 

ofnine gems," generally the— 

Cotalf Topazj Sapphire, 

Ruby, fiat Diamond, out DiuToond, 

Emerald, Hyacinth, and Carbuncle, 

is certainly suggestiye also of some connexion with the Urii» and 
or sacred orade of the Jews, taken by Ghosroes 11 
from Jerusalem, ad. 615, and probably still existing among the 
ruins of one of the old Sassanian palaces of Persia." This mideut 
ornament gave its name as a collective epithet to the uinc-gems " 
or sages of the Cmnt of Vlkramadit)^ ac. 51S, In books the 
nine gems of the amulet are said to be peoxl, ruby, lopa^, 
diamond, emcraJd, lapis-lazulip cnral-sapphne, and a slonei not 
identified, called The is the ** triple-gcttinied ** 

*Wlpha and Omega jewel of the Buddhists, syntboUcal of 
Buddha, the Law, and the Church. 

The jeweller's and goldsmith^s art In India Is indeed of the 
highest antiquity, and the forms of Indian jeweby as well os 
of gold and silver plate, and the chasings and embossments 
decorating them, have come down in an unbroken tradition 
from the Raina>ana and Mahabharaia, The first light of Aryan 
civilisation dawned in the Ganges valley, and spread thence 
into the vaOcy of the Tigris and the Buphrates. The civilisatioo 
of Egypt more ancient, but was undoubtedly largely 

infinenced by Assyria and India* influencing them in tumj and 
from the earliest ages, as throughout all age^ through the Arabs, 
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Fbcenicians^ and AimeniaDSj the dvilisariona of Indui, Egypt, 
AssyTOt ajid of Grejece and RomC:, have acted and reacted | 
on each othcr^ Bit the earliest rccoida, the national cpica, and ; 
ancient sculptuxts and painting^p represent the Hindu forms ot 
Indian jcwcliyt and gold and silver plate^ and conunon pottery 
and musical instruments^ and describe them, exactly as we have 
them now. 

Jewelry is oonsUntly mentioned in the Rig-%^cda* The 
Mamts decorate their persons vdth various ornaments,'' they 
are richly dEcorated with omamenUk** and ** shining necklaces 
are pendent on their breasu/* The Asdns arc adorned with 
“ golden oraamentSj^^ and the Asuras likewise have ** plenty of 
gold and jewels'* The sage Kakshivat, the reputed author 
of several of the hymns of the Rig-\"eda, prays for a son 
** decorated with golden earrings, and a jewelled ncckkcCik" and 
largesses of gold and jewels'' to the priests and Brahmans are 
constantly mentioned. In the Ninikta, or Etymological Glossary, 
forming one of the Vedangas, and m the grammar of Panim^ 
who is supposed to have lived m the fourth ccirtiny B.C. the 
names of various kinds of jcwci.s are given, which are identical 
with those still in parlance throughout Indim Manu minutely 
defines the nature and duties of the jeweller, iind the fines 
he is to pay for picTcing precious gems, such as mbies and 
diamonds, and for boring inferior gems improperly, and the 
punishment due to him for debasing gold. refcrei 5 ces to 

jen'clry in the Eamaj'ana and htahabhamta are too ntimerous 
for quoution. Sita is represented as arraynsd for her mafrisge 
(vith Hama in a light ww-like gatmeni of a rosy red enbur 
erabroidered with gold, and ’nitb jewelled herterflies and other 
bright ornaiBenUin herra^en black hair. Her caHare resplendeLt 
with gems, she has hraccleis and anclcu on her arms and wrists, 
a golden arnie binds her slender waist, and goUcB anklets her 
ankles. She has jewetted rings on her fingers, and golden bells 
on her toes, that ibkle as she walks with naked feet over the 
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carpeted door. In the hfahobharata, at the gambling mntich 
at Hastinapiira, Yadhkthim is desmbed as first ” a very 

beautiftil pearl; next a bag contaming a thousand pieces of gold j 
nest a piece of gold so pure that it was soft as wax; next a chariot 
set with jewels^ and hung ah round with golden bells; next ipocso war 
elephants with golden howdahs set with diamonds ^ next 100,000 
slaves all dressed in good gannems ^ next edOjDoo beandful slave 
girls* adorned from head lo foot with golden ornaments j next all 
the remainder of his goods; next all his cattle; and Uien his 
whole kingdom* excepting only the lands he Iiad granled to ihe 
Brahmans/' Sudmka, the royal author of the Hindu drama of 
** The Toy Cart," and who lived in the first century b,c- or juo,, 
describes the jeweller's ii^Aikr attached to Bie house of a 
courtesan Wliert skilful artists were examining pearls, 
topa2es, emeralds, sapphires^ lapis-lmiulh coral and other jewdsL 
Some set rubies in gold* some string gold beads in colored 
thread” [exactly as is done now]* "some string pearls* some 
grind lapis lazuli, some cut shells, and some turn and pierce 
coraL"* 

The old vocabulaty of Aitiao Sinha* one of the ^*nme 
gems" of the Court of Vicnuiutditya* n,c, |(i—x^n,, quoted 
by RaJendraUla Mitra, gives a long list of names for crowns* 
crests, and tiaras for the head * of rings* fiowers^ and bo.sses Ibr 
the ears * of necklaces of from one to one hundred rows of gems } 
of all shapes and patterns of armlets and bnicclets; of zonr^ and 
girdles for the waists of men and women ; of anklets and 
other ornaments for the legs ; and of rings for the fingenSp and bdls 
for the toes; and all the names it gives are still the current names 
of Hindu jewdiy La India. The sculptures of Sanchi and Bhaihut* 
and Amravatij and the Ajanta cave paintings and the sculptures of 
Orissa [Bhnvaneswar] prove that in its forms also Hindu jewelry 
has remained unattered during at least the la^ two thousand 
years. The ornaments of SanchJ and Bhaiinit arc of the some 
archmc character as those still made in Central India and the 
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COTtral Pro™c&s, atid by iht aborigicuil tribes of the Estigal and 
Bombay Tresideiicies; while those of Amravaii shew more of 
the elaboration and finish of the Dravidian srifami '*] jewelr>^ of 
the -Madras Presidency. 

After the archaic jewelry of Ahmedabad| the best Indian 
jewelry^ of the purest Hindu style, is the beaten gold of Sawiinl* 
wadi, My&ote, Vizianagram, and Vliagapatam, which well illui- 
liates the admirable way tn which the native workers in gold 
and silver olaborate an extensive surface of ornament out of 
apparendy a wholly inadequate quantity of metal, beating it 
almost to the thinness of tissue paper, without at all vreakenitig 
its effect of solidity^ By their consummate sldil and thorough 
knowledge and ap|ircciiaUoi! of the conventional decomtion of 
surface, thqr contrive to give to the least possible weight of 
mctalp and to gems, commercially absolutely vaJudess, the 
highest possible ardsde value, never, even in their cxcefisive 
elaboration of detail, violating the fundamental principles of 
ornamental design, nor failing to please, even though it be by 
an effect of barbaric richness and sttperiluity. This chameter 
of Indian jewelry is in remarkable contrast with nrodemi 
European jewelry^ in which the object of the Jeweller seems 
to be to bestow the least amount of work on the greatest 
amount of metaL Weight is in fact the predominant character 
of European ** high class ** jewelry, and gold and silversmith's 
work. Even in repr&dncing the best Adams' designs^ they 
spoil their work by making it too thick and heavy | and so 
demoralising is the rage for weight that English pwcliasejB, 
attracted by the eye to Indian jewcliy, directly diey find how 
bght It is In the hand, reject it as rubbish; the cost of Indim 
Jewelry being from one-twentieih to onc^burth in excess of 
its net ivetglH, The jury on jewelry at the Great Exhibition 
of iSst actually wrote of Indian jewelry: '"It is sufficient to 
cast a glance on the exhibitions of Indb, Turkey, Egypt, Tunis, 
to be convinced that these imtions have remained stationary 
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Jjfom a very early period of nuunifacture. Some of them indeed 
develop ideas full of graca and originality, but their productions 
are always immature and imperfect, and the slcill of the worknmn 
is called in to make amends for the inadequateness of the manu¬ 
facturing process.” Surely it is better to remain stationary than 
to CUl, as we have in England; from the thin beaten silver of 
Queen Anne's reign, and the desi^s of Adams, to the present 
unseemly dead-weiglit silver and gold manu&ctures of Birming¬ 
ham and London, for which eustomere have to pay four times 
more than the value of their weight. Its false appearance. of 
richness and solidity, and fUaunting goigeousncss, is in fact 
one the charms of Indian Jewelry, especially in an admiring 
but poor purchaKr's eyes. You see a necklace, or whatever 
ornament it may be, made up apparently of solid, rough eut- 
cu^ of gold, but it is as light as pith. Yet, though hollow. 
It IS not false. It is of the purest gold, ** soft as wait," and 
It is this which gives to the flimsiest and cheapest Indian 
jewdry its wonderful look of reality. Again, you see a 
necklace or girdle of gems which you would say was priceless, 
but it IS all mere glamour of pearls and diamonds, emeralds 
and cnatnd, which '‘deceitful shine" bnt have no intrinsic 
value. As was noticed under the head of “ ^Vims," the Indian 
jeweller thinks only of producing the sumptuous^ impoaiog 
effect of a daiiling variety of rich and brilliant colours^ and 
nothing of the purity of his gems. He must have quantity, 
and cares nothing for commerdal quality, and the Sawed tallow 
drop emeralds, and foul spmel rubies, large as walnuts, and 
mere splinters and scales of diamonds, which he so lavishly 
uses, are often valueless, except u ppint% and sparkles, and 
splashes of effulgent colorings but nothing can exceed the 
8 ka4 artistic feeliEg, and effectiveness with which gems are 
used in India both in jewelry proper, and in the Jewelled de¬ 
coration of arms, and plate. In nothing indeed do the people 
of India display their naturally gorgeous and costly taste so 
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much as in their jcwtliy and jewelled amis, whkh are not 
only fabrianed of the richest and rarest raalerflls, but wrought 
likewise with all the ekbomteiwss, delicacy, and splendour of 
design within the readi of art. Megasthcncs was struck by 
the contrast of their love of sumptuous omaincrt, to the general 
simplidty of their lives. 

The finest gemmed and enamelled jewelry in India is that 
of Cashmere and the Panjab, the Aryan type of which extends 
across lUjpulsuia to Delhi and Central India, and in a debased 
meretricious form throughout Bengal. It consists of dres, aigrattes, 
and other ornaments for the head, and for hanging over the fore¬ 
head j eaniDga and car-chains, tmd studs of the ffwit A* flower ; no^ 
lings and nose-studs ; necklaces, made up, some [Plate 44] of chains 
of pearls and gems, falling on the breast almost like a stomacher 
of gems, and others [Platt 45] of tablets of gold set with precious 
stones, strung together by short strings of mixed pearls and tur¬ 
quoises, with a large pendant hanging from the middle, gemmed in 
front, and exquisitely enamelled, like all the rest of this necklace, 
ot rather collar, at the back; and armlets, bracelets, rings, and 
anklets; all in never ending variations of form, and of the richest 
and loveliest effects in pearl, turquoise, enamel, ruby, diamond, 
sapphire, topax, and ernemld. The bracelets often end in die 
head of some wild beast, like the bracelets of the Assyrian 
sculptures; and the plaques are sometimes enamelled at the 
back with birds or beasts agrsnti on cither side of the taper 
‘'cypress'' tree, or else some wide-spreading tree, identical, 
probably, with the Aihtrah or »Hmr the sjTnbol of Anhiit, 
connected with the worship of Aslorelh or ^Vstarte, and trans¬ 
lated in the Bible by the word “grove," or "groves." The long 
dangling necklaces worn by the women are called lalanU, t,t. 
"danglers,” or “dnlliers," and mshanmsh, xl* "garlands « 
Spells of endiantment." 

The jewelry of Cashmere is identical with that of the rest 
of the Panjab in form, but what I have seen of it has been m 
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gold, and the diokest spedraens m ruddy gold/" eombiiiing a 
good deal of gold filLgrain work. The enEimcmtian in Isaiah iii 
17^24^ iht articles of the of the daughters 

of Zion, reads like an inventory of this exceedbgly classical 
looking jewelry of CashiDciCp Hpntci^s linesp //. xxu 468-70 
[describing the grief of Andromddic]T are, in Pope's trarisbrion — 

The ftd [^rfejdP^dAAr] that hdd thrall jud tlic iPrddAs li>«wvK(i] tHftl erwmed. 
The mi Wl4 (w^rjrr^F flUaStV^r) lluw fw awij, 

{The gift tti Yctiiu on bHdxL 

The 4 lmSw^ 3 (| of Homer, supposed by Schljemann to have 
resemhled one of the gold onoments found by him at Hissarlik, 
is almost identical Ts-iih the omaaient of gold pendants, often 
gemmedp worn aeross the brow by the women of Cashmere and 
the Panjab, and indeed all over India, and in Egypt. Those who 
cannot afford the ^■aecw;ii][ often ornament the fi^ont part 

of the ^^head band"' with imitations of it in spangles and paint. 
The Jtepf^f^^oAw was the ** net" and the the ** ved ** of 

Pope^s transbtion, but the which he tcinslates by ^^wreath,^' 

and is generally translated by **h«id band,^ I have always veamred 
to suppose was a head ornament similar to the hcmisplicrical 
golden omarDcnl .wom by women, both at Bombay and Cairo, on 
the top of thcLr heads, of which one sees in collections such fine 
specimens ftotn Sawantwadi and Vizianagranc The dancing girls 
Bayaderesof the Dakhan^ wear an omament for the bosomp 
resembling die JE^ of Athene, a sort of rich stomacher, with 
two hemispherical caps of gold to opver the breasts. 

The gemmed jewelfy of Delhi has lost its native vigour 
under European mfliiences, but alEhough weak it is pretty. The 
little miniatures, Delhi paiutinigs,” with which some of it ia 
adorned shew that the limners" of the ^fogors capital have lost 
nothing of their cunning since Roe and Terry so highly praised 
their skitL They paint not with the brush, but with a pen» The 
ddhtl uEuament is not only very pretty, bnt highly Interestirig, 
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for it proves that the Piicenimn art, so long forgotten in Europe, 
of soldering gold in grains, which GasteTiaiii discovered some 
years ago to be still practised in an obscure ItnJian village, has 
Qci-er been lout in Indi^ 

The of Bindh and Dnluchistan is similaj to iha.1 of 

the Paxtjabi but is usujdly found cmly in its more primitive go^d 
and silver forma {Plates 46 and 47} Solid silver torques^ and 
and braccleta are varf oomnioiiji of a severe style of 
reciangnlar construciion ajid orimnentation. 

The jewelry of Oudh lb of the same general style as that 
of Delhi and l^hote. It was formerly very celchratedp but has 
declined, oveing to the destruedon of the native court at Lucknow* 
The jewdEcrs of this old ro)^ chy lost all their capital during 
the Mutiny of 1857^ and have never since recovered their former 
position. Some jewellers, however, remain^ and diamond cutters, 
who prepare the table diamond so popular in India, and the rose 
dtamond The finest and most elaborate jeweller's work in 
Lucknow only costs 6 per cent on the value of the raw matcriaL 
llie ardst of the highest pretensions is happy to work for two 
shillbgs a day, and cightpence a day is considered feir wages for 
a good workman. 

The silver filigrain work {Plate 48] in which the people of Cut¬ 
tack in Orissa have attained such surprising skill and dcKca-ey, 
is identieal in chameter with that of Arabia^ Malta, Genoa, 
Norway, Sweden^ and Den mark j nind with the filigrain work 
of ancient Greece^ By^antiiimp and Ltraiia, and was probably 
carried into the West by the Phtenklaus and Arabs^ and into 
Scandinavia by the Konnans, and in the course also of the 
medireval trade between Turkestan and Russia. In Cuttack the 
work is generally done by boys, whose sensitive fingers^ and 
keener sight enable them to pul the fine stl^tr threads together 
with the necessary rapidity and accuracy. It is quite distinct in 
character from the indigenous silver jewelry of the eountry, as 
win be seen from the illustration given. 
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Gold and silver filigrain work of great f?.%tcllencis is also 
produced at Muishedabad atid Dacca in Bengal^ and gold and 
silver jewelry of all kinds^ rosane^ bnicelet^ neckla-LeSj ^C| 
al Mongbj'T; and silver onmmerLt^ at Fotocalilialli in the PaErni 
division., The silver Jewelry of Dinajpur in the KajshaKye dis- 
irict Is of highly interesting pHroittve forms [Plates 49 and 50]. 
At SabibganJ In the Dacca, division imitation Dacca jewelry' 
is largely matle. From the Hindu drama **Tlic Toy Cart" 
already quoted it is dear that the excellence of the imita* 
don jewehy of India was recognised at a very early period- 
A r[i 3 esilon is mised in a court of justice about the identity of 
certain omamentSi whereupon die judge asks ; 

Do you know these omainciits ? 

Have I not said? They may be difFerenty though 
like* I cannot say n^ore; they may be imitations made by some 
skilful artist** 

—"It is true. Provost^ examine them ; they may be 
difTcrentp though like j ihc deKterity of the artist is no doubt vety 
greats and they readily fabricate Imitations of omamenis they 
have once seen, in such a mannerp timi the diCTerencG can 
scarcely be disceraible." 

The primitive cliaracter of Tibetan jewelry has already 
been noticerb A good, deal of it now finciB its way Into IndLt 
through Bhutan, Sikkim, Nipalp and Cashmere, chiefly in silver— 
ornamented with large crude turquoises, and sometimes with 
coral, in the shape of armlets, and necklets, consisting of amulet 
boxes, strung on twisted red cloth, or a silver chain ; and b 
vanous other forms, such as bracelets, ankleta, &a, hammered, cut, 
and flligmined- It Is identical in character TvHtfi the jewelry so 
profusely represenred m the Bharhut isailptures. The women of 
Ladak wear a curious ornament called a /kirak, which fklls from 
the forehead over the head, down the back to the wakt. li 
IS wvered with precious stones nnd the wearer does not marry 
until she lias possessed herself of enough of them to form a 
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Fgfxjdlywhich in fact constitutors her dowry* The silver 
Celtic brooch^ described etbove, worn in certain of the HimaliyaEi 
regions, is Diigin^y Tibetan* 

Allusion lias iilso been made above to the archaic silver 
jewelry of the Conds^ and at Sambalpar rn the Central I^ovioccs 
large quantities of these rude oraaiuents both in ^ver and gold 
are made. 

In the Bombay Presidency the massive jewelry of Ahmcdabach 
square and pajll£x:kdookiDg;, or round and ring-likej prevails all 
over Gnjaratnose-fings and ear-pendants^p armlets, and neck- 
laceSj bracelets, lones^ and immenEc anklets covered with bel1^+ 
In the DaJehan the Maratbas wear the graceful head omamcDts 
called and and an armlet of 

a peculiar shape, caused by giving it a bendp by which it more 
hrtnly grasps the atm* Thetr anklets are chain like, and altogether 
lighter and more refin c<i tlian those worn by the Gujarat women. 
Phuc SI illiisirales forms of necklaces and anklets cotiimonly 
seen about Poona. The hfahoramcdans and Parais of Bombay 
have omameTits peculiar to themselves, the Mahommedans in the 
Mogol style of India, and the Paisisof the traditional forms oi 
the Sassanian period in Persia^ but wrought by Hindu jewellers. 
Unfortunately, being an energetic, advancing people, the Parsk 
have, during iJie last fihy years, begufi to give up this national 
jewelty in favour of the lashtonahle jewelry of Europe. The 
rf/(fussi gold jewelry of Sawantwadi [PLate 50] in myihologtcal 
designs is the best in Western India* 

In the Madras J’residency superb gold and sDver ornaments 
are nrade, as pre^dously stated, at Tnmkur in Mysore^ and at 
Vi;Eianagrain [Plate 55] and Vizagapaiam, and also at Tanjore, aJl 
m the mythological designs charactcrUiic of Southern India. 
One of the b«t artists in this style twenty ycara ago w ere Messrs. 
“Vencatmngaiaioo and Son, of Tcr«%^i«, Es^or-Paitay 
Madias. I used often to see his handiwork la Bomlajf. The 
geld jewelry of Trichinoiioty, edebnted among Aaglo-Iaduui% 
* 0 2 
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Ims been corropted to suit European taste] but nothing can 
exceed ihe technical excellence of the rose chains, and heart 
pattern nccUacca and bmcekU made in this city. The native 
jewcliy of Trichinepoiy [Plates 53 and 54] is similar to that of 
the Panjab, Silver hb^rab work of the best description is 
produced by the jewellers of TTa^-ancorCi 

The jeweliy of Ceylon in hlignuti^ chasing and 
work, ts remarkable for the ddicacy of its omanicntation 
in gronukted goU% ^ ^he rnaitncT of the antique jewdry^ of 
Etniriot and for its exquisite finish. 

A valuable list of jewels and orttaments worn by Mahomniedon 
women in India is given, in Herklods i and Mrs, 

Rivcll Carnac's Catalogue of the peasant and savage jewelry ex¬ 
hibited by tliat accomplishetl kdy at the Annual Intenrmtional 
Exhibinon of 137is of very great value. It is printed in the 
Catalogue of the Indian Department of the Exhibition of that 
year, which oontaiiis several local lists of lare aboriginal jewelry 
from all piuis of India. Mr- Daden Pourelh in hk 

Ar/s of fhe Panjah (Lahore, JS73), gives a 
complete list of the jewelry of tliot provinect witli illustrations of 
all its cbaTuctcmtit forms. 

The few examples of jewelry in the collection of the Prince 
of Wales" lodian preseots are exceedingly choice. The diamonds 
are partictlloriy mteresting. The Hindus v'alne diamonds in jewelry 
solely for their decoradve effect, but they most extravagantly 
prize them for themselves as a sort of talisnian } and they 
particularly value them when the natural crystal is so perfect and 
dear that it requires only to have ils natural facets polished 
This is what jewellers call a point diamond* and there is a gcKxl 
example of one among the Princess diamonds. If but slightly 
ground down it is called a deep tahlep or more expressively in 
Frcrich a This is a very ancient form of diamond, and there 
b a perfect example of it in the Piince’s colleeiiom A fiat shallow 
parallelogram is called a of which there are many examples 
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mounted m thi: rtnnSj ^ihough nsost of ihenj arc uiLtc chips md 
srolca; The examples of rose diamonds and briilbnts are pro¬ 
bably of Eyiopcan culling. The rose is a hemisphere covered 
with facets^ and the bnlliantt the ancient cut above wjih 
thirt>'-cwo facets and below with twenty-four* There are some fiifte 
Hindu necklets of pearls and crtaniel, and ** tallow drop “ emer¬ 
alds; and cHainSp bracelet^ and pendants stiLired with gems* 
but the loveliest jewel of all k a hair comb made al Jaipur 
[Plate 551 The setting is of emerald and ruby Jaipur enamels 
painted on gohl, surmounted by a curve^l row, all on a leveb of 
laige pearls, each tipped with a green gloss bead. Below these 
lovely pearls is a row of stmdl brilliants, set among the elegantly 
designed green and red enamelled gold leaves which support the 
pearls ; then a row of small pearls w\ih a bciTliant-set enamelled 
scroll mnorng between it and a third row of pearls, below whirh 
is a continuous row of minute biiltbints, foiming the lower 
etige of the comb, just above the gold prongs. It is superb in 
design, and one of the most finished pieces of Indian jewelry 
that has been made in modem times* I1ic pearls arc of very 
great price, and die whole tffect is fomi brUlbiit* rEdi, and 
refined. 

Scindla's great chain of pearls hm been an heirloom in his 
family for generaiiDns. ITircc of the end peark in a large pen¬ 
dant of flat diamonds and f>earls are woithy of the ** Lriplc-gcmmed 
earrings” rpiyhp^ /lopwro] of Juno aa described by 

Homer [//^ riv 1S3] : 

'* Fair pcadonis ircratjle lu ler 'CATp 

UtiyiLLDcd wfth a ufplc fitnr, 

And [Od^ xvili a&S] 

* * E^ningi bri^br, 

^VUb iriple itaiia ihAt Cul a trcmtilmg light." 

Gem engraving is an immeniOTial Easrern art, as the cyliaders 
Ilf Nineveh and Babylon ami Peisepolis testify, and Delhi Im 
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always been Cunoiis for its practice} as was Lucknow also 
befon* the abolUion of the native court of Ondh. Among the 
prince’s anas is a laigc emerald magiuBcently cut as a con¬ 
ventional rose. The old Delhi wort in cut and gem-encrusled , 

jade is priceless. The Chinese had cut jade for ages, but never 
omanicntcd it except by sculptnre; bat when it was inlrodnccd 
into India, the native jewellera, with thdr quick eye for colour, at 
ORc? saw wbat a perfect ground k afforded for mounting predous 
stones, and they were the first to encrust them on jade. The 
Indian Museum possesses the choicest and grandest speciinens 
of this work known, of the best Mogol period [Plates and 57]. ^ 

Thej’ were exhibited al the i'aris Exhibiuoii of 1867. 
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Art Fult^*tTURE anb Housi&holu DecQRATiOJf- 

I f wc iitay ji.sdi^C' frofli tlic of Indtij kite gTCit fljt m 

fiuniture is to do mthoyt it Except where the social life of the 
people has b«rtt inaucnccd by European ideas, furaitttte in India 
is conspicuotts chiefly by its abaencc. In Eombay the wealthy 
native gentlemen have their houses rumiihed in the European 
style, but only the reception rooms, from which tlw^ themselves 
live quite apart, often in a distinct house, connected with the larger 
by a covered bridge or arcade. Europeans, as a rule, 
and all sltangeis, are seen in the public rooms; and only inliroate 
friends in the private apartmenta. I’assing through the open 
porch, guarded on either side by a room or recess for attcml- 
ants, you at once eater a sort of antechamber, in which a Jeweller 
is always at work mflliing or repairing the family jewels. Throogh 
the windows, across the court, the Brahinan cook is seen aniong 
the silver drinking vessels and dishes preparing for the mid-day 
meal. In the opposite verandah, into which you next pass, some 
young girls are engaged nndet a matron embroidering silk and 
satin robes; and at the end of it a door opens and your host 
welcomes you heartily into his private ;>aTloiir. He has sent for 
a chair for you, but sits on tlie ground himself, on a grass mat, 
or cotton re/n»V, or Cashmere mg, with a round pillow at his 
backt and that is all the furniture in the room, lip country yon 
may pass Uirough a whole pulace. and the only furniture in it will 
be nigs and pillows, and of courw the cooking imts and pans, 
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BJid gold and silver vessek Tor eating and d^^J]k^^gl^ and the 
robes and caskets, and graven images of the gCK 3 :S. But you are 
Simply entranced by the perfect proportions of the rooms^ the 
polish of the ivur)^-white walls, the gay frescoes round the dado, and 
the beautiful shapes of the niches in the w’alLs, and of the windows; 
and hy the richness and vigour of the carved work of the doois 
anti projecting beams and pillars of the vemndah- You feel that 
tlie people of anctent Greece must have bved in sotnethiug of this 
way I and the houses of the rich in the old streets of Bombay, 
built before die domestic architecture of the people was affected 
by Portuguese influenccsi constantly rfiuind you, f^|>eciaUy ia 
their wood work j of the I^ousea of the Ionian Greeks^ as the 
leamed liave reconstructed them boin their remains; and the 
woodwork is the essential frameworkj the solid skdeton^ of 
native houses .in Bombay^ and is pnt up complete before a 
stone or brick is placed on it* The strict rectangular ground 
plan also of Bombay gardens, and the orderly and symmctricaX 
method in w^hich they arc planted^ two diHcrent species of trues, 
it tnay be the cocoa-nut paJm and mango, or the cocoa-nut 
palm and areca-aut pabn, being planted attcrnotely all round 
the boundary, with other ireea, pomegranates, oranges, jasmines, 
guavas, cypresses, oleanders, and custard apples, in r«:gular 
rows and sections, 15 kkntiGd with ttie ground plan of the ancient 
Egyptian and Assyrian gardens, Yonr host has nothing on but n 
mushn wrapper^ for he is about to have prayers perfonned, and, 
os he throws the wrat^per off his shoulders and head, and girds 
Jt round his waist and sits down, a Brahman enters, and places 
the gods and sacred vessels before him, burning incense, and 
going through the customaiy fonns and ceremonies; while your 
friend, if you ore interested, explains them in their order. So an 
hour has passed, when a frugal meal, chiefly of unleavened bread 
and milk, is taken, and then, it being nearly two in the afternoon, 
an attendant comes in and dresses his master for the Lt'gislatlve 
Cosincil, of w hich he is a mtinbcf. First he puts on him a soft 
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closc-fittidg ^ack^E^ and over it a long wliile cotton robethen 
liis Stockings, of tl« Dnest Lille thread, arc dmwn on, and his 
feet plarsjd in a pair of elegant French pumps i alter which Uie 
lufban is placed on his head, and a long waistband wound round 
bis waist; and thus arrayed, with a heavily gold-mounted cane in 
tiand, he at last issues forth, clovttfti, and aUDgeihcr in anothef 
roind, into the outer world of English ideas and Eishionlag. 
He will, presently, drive down with you to the Town Hall to 
talk over, on the way, the Factory Bill he Is so determined to 
oppose i but meanwhile you must extend your visit also to the 
drawing-room— which you know you have not seen since he 
has liad it newly done up for the season. The Erst glance into 
it is sufficient to convince dte most pampered slave of debilitating 
comfort that, in hot climates at least, furmlure is foolishnesa. 

It is always the same'furniture which U to be seen everywhere 
in these Bombay houses, made of the or blackwood 

tiws [Dalbcrgia and elahorately carved in a style obviously 
derived from the Dutch, although it is highly probable that the 
excessive and ridiculous carving on old Dutch fumimre was itself 
derived tom the sculptured idols and temples which so exciled 
their astonishment when they first icached India, The carving 
is very skilful, but in a style of decoration utterly inapplicabli 
to chaiis, and couches, and tables, and looka absolutely lude^s 
when "French polished/' an «improvement" introduced during 
the last twenty y^ais to suit Euioptan taste. When, however, this 
wood is used for the reproduction of the inlaid worsen doors of 
old Hindu temples, the eflhct is always good It is very' finely 
carved also at Mmedabad in vases, inkstands, and other small 
objects^ which being generally of pum native, or pure eSassical 
sliapcs and oinamentation seldom fail to please. The Ahmcda- 
batl carpenters have long been famous for their superior ski.l 
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in carving bbckwood* Many of the best have left Gujarat for 
Bombay j but id Ahtnedabad itself the finest specimens of this 
work are still to be found. Nest to llie Ahmedabad carvers^ 
and in some res|3ecis with an even higher local Jianie, are the 
carpenters of the neighbouring town of Dholem. Before the 
days of laliway, it was the chief timber mart in the district* 
Heie Lavajna and Vania [Banyan] merchants hrmg logs of teak 
from Thana, and of Blackwood and sandal-wood from Malabar, 
and sell them to the district carpentcis, who work them np into 
chaim and tables, and cots and screens, and chests of drawers 
and alniirahs of English tashion ; and into handsome welbhnishcd 
brass-bound boKcs, much sought after ia Kathiwar and even in 
the city of Ahniedabad« 1 once saw in a Farsi house in Bombay 
Eonie stately blackwood couches, which had been destgnod in the 
Assyrian style from Rawllnson's Antfmi The common 

jackwDod [Artocaqjus integHfolia] furniture of Bombay, rectangular 
in its forms, and simply fluted and beaded for its ornamentation, 
is far superior in taste to the blackwood furniture for which the 
place is celebrated. 

Blackwood fiimiture is extensively made in the city of Madias 
also, but exclusively of European d^ign. 

The oibLnet work of Mangh}T in Bengal is well known. The 
principal woods used there or paiin [Bora^sus Oabellifonnia] 
and ebony, and the European articles of fumituie made of theni 
are highly prised in Calcutta, 

AooDiding to the Bdhat Sanhita, a celebrated work on 
astronomy by VaraJm Mihira [quoted by Rajcndrahda Mitra], 
whidi dates from the sixth century a.d., the woods most 
esteemed b}' the Hindus of India for furniture ate asu/ta 
[Pentaptfita tomentosa], [Dalbeigia OoEcincnsSsjt 

i/<rw [Santalum albitmi sandalwood], han'Jrvi (Mesua ferrsi], 
iteriiifartt [Pinus Deodara], firnfaJ^i [Diospyros glutinosa], in/ii 
[Shorea robusta], or [Gmdina arbcirKiJ+ 

tjft/affii [Micluulia Champaca—query, I^remecylon tinctoritim] 
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paimaka [?], tiika [Teetoni grand [s^ teak], and iimapa^ [Pal' 
bcrgia sps., or Bomlwv blackwood]. Tun [Cedrela Toooa], and 
phanas [ArtocaipuJ integrifolsai, both now much used in Indinn 
furniture, it will be observed are not named in this list. The 
Silpd Sastra, on rnechanics and aichitccture, and some of the 
Puranos, give detailed directions for felling these trees at parti¬ 
cular seasons^ when their cttculation is inactive j and for 
seasoning the wood aAerwaids, so as to ' preven t tincrjual 
contractions and cracks in drying. Trees which have been 
struck down by lighbitnE. borne down by uiundaiions, 
stoims, or elephants; whfcli have fallen towards the south 
(luarter [Yamn’s]; or which grow on burial, or burning, or 
other holy ground, or at the confluence of large rivers, or by 
the public road side \ or which are withered at the top, or are 
entangled with heavy ■creepers i or which have become the habi* 
Uition of birds, or bees, &c., fire., may not be used. Some trees, 
such as the gambhaf^ aiana^ and sandalwood are most ausjucious 
wlven used angly; others when used jointly, as teak with Jd/, 
and haridm with kadamha. ^Hsapa (i.r, blackwood) and mango- 
wood should never ha used singly, as in the mongrel blachwood 
riuniture of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Surat, and Madras, 

Sandalwood is the most auspicious of woods for furniture, 
especially when mounted with gold and jewels; but the most 
prized of all miitcrtals, particularly for bedsteads, ia ivory. 
Among the Prince of ’IValcs’ Indian presents is an ivory cot 
from Travancore, which is a remarkable emunple of the still of 
the ivory turners of that native stale. A four-post bedstead of 
graven parcel-gilt silver, with red and yellow hangings of needle- 
worked embroidery, is one of the many gifts of the Maharaja of 
Cashmere. The fotir-poat bed was unknown in ancient India. 
The bedsteads represented in the sculptures resitnblc those of 
the ancient Egyptians, and the modem Indian thur-pat. or frame 
of netted rop^ supported by ■‘four-feet.- For men of conse¬ 
quence and wealth the rope netting is replaced by broad bands 
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of tape sueiched aisd plaited across the Ctnatie or l>y 

boards of wood or ivory ; the pkaks and leg:s being 

ornamented with caning and pinting, or lacquered decoration^ 
as in the bedsteads of ^indh and the Panjabi 

Although chairs are not ordinarily used by the nativ^^ of 
India, they liave always been familiar to (hem as the thrones of 
fcingSr Thrones of gold are mentioned in the Rig-Veda* the 
Ramayana* and ^luhabharata. ’S^Tien Bharata returned frocrt his 
visit 10 Rama, hia mother is represented as springing toward him 
“ from her golden Uuone/^ Qn the old sculptures thrones are 
seen of the same shape as the hour-glass shaped cane m^raASt or 
stools, stai made hi many parts of India, the forms of which 
are obviously derived from the lotus throng of the gpds. The 
general Hindu name for thrones k m/itpafm and rajjsa/m. They 
are also called or the ** lion-seat/' a name derived 

from the figures of lions which were genenilly canned on theur 
supports. A throne soslptUTcd with the lotns for its supports is 
called ot ‘^lotus'seat;if with an elephani, 

§^}a~siNAasafiij; with a conch-shelh San^a-sinAasa/nt / with a 
gooset Aaiiiti^^inAmafia if with an antelope, mr^^jinAasdita ; 
or il with a horse, Aitja-smAasans^ If it be supported by 
Vishmi^s bird Gamda, it is called Garvdmafin; if by Siva^s bulH 
Nandi, BmAj^na; and if by a peacock it is called 
SiTKa. In making thiones, gold, silver, and copjjcr are most used* 
Ifon is condemned, except for seals of iacautalion* Of stones, 
gritty sandstone b forbidden i and the colour of any stone used 
should be that of the planet presiding over the destiny of the 
jierson for whom the throne is made. A man bom under Saturn 
should use a blue-colored stone for his ihroiae, dr seat; if 
bom under Venus, a yellow stone. Crystal is always an» 
uuspidoiis stone to use- Travelling tkroiicSt like sedans, raised 
on four poles^ to Lie boitie on men's shoulders, and state palan¬ 
quins^ are made as light as possible, geneially with an ivory frame' 
work, and plain or brocaded silk hangings. A silver throne was 
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prescDtcd to the Prince ©f Walca^ by 3 . "penny subscription" 
aTHfiTij* the priests ©f hliiduni. It is n strikiit^ objectjAntl its orrMt* 
ntentation ts reproduced directly front the architectural details of 
the celebrated temples of that city. The whole art of the Madras 
Presidency has bcett in this way influenced by its ecclesiastical 
aichitecture, in the same way as the arts of Cashmere have been 
influenced by the characteristic tetn(ile architecture of the lalley. 

A state palah(|uccn was ala© presented to the Prince by the Princess 
Bobili, of Viz,igapatam work in ebony and iv'oiy. Although ibe 
dir t ad* of the decoration are European, consisting of scrolls of con- 
voh'uluses and fuchsias, etched in black on the b'ory, the general 
effect is most pleasing j; and it is very richly and prettily furnished 
inside. Mr. Wentworth Beaumont, M.P., possesses a deep-seated 
while marble throne, which is a superb example of the stone-carved 
work of Jaipur. The golden throne of Ranjit Sing [*' the lion of 
the Punjab,'' in the India hluscum, is an object of 

great artistic ns well as historical interesL It is of pure Hindu 
form, like that of the hour-glass shaped cane morahs, already 
noticed, and the lotus thrones on which the gods are represented 
in Indian paintings and sculptures. 

The famous " peacock " throne of Delhi has long since disap¬ 
peared. It was made for the fourth Mogol Emperor, Shah Jahan, 
A.©. 16*7—i6sS,at a cost of over >^6,000,000, and took its name 
from the peacock with spread tail, tepreaented in all the glory of 
nature’s coloring, by sapphires^ emeralds, rubies, io|iazc5, and 
enamel, which formed its chief decoration. Tlic body of die 
throne also was a mass of diamonds and precious stoma. It was 
carried off by Nadir Shah when he sacked Delhi, a.b. i jjS-g. 


Bombay Inlaid Workf and Akmedahad Maiher of Fiart tP'ork. 

A good deal of ornamental furniture is also made in" Bombay 
inlaid work," so familiar now in the ubiquitous glove-boxes, blot- 
tlng-cases, book-stands, work-boxes, desks, and card cases, which 
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go by ibe name of “ Bombay boKLc^ ” They are mOide in the varieiy 
of inlaid wood work, or marquctiy or Ursia^ called and are , 
nol only prtUy and pleasing, but inieisBtiiiEp on acconut of its 
having been found possible to tnite [see my paper in tht^y&urrja/ 
pf Bombay Asiaik vVi^ i&fir-^j] the inlroduthon of 

ihe wort into India from Persia^ step by stop^ from Shiran into 
Sindh, and to Bombay and Surat* In Bombay the inlay ia made 
up of lin wiTfij aandaUwood^ ebony, sa/^/mn [brazil] w^od;^ ivory, 
whitc^ and stained green, and stag hora* Strips of these ma¬ 
terials are bound together in rods, usually three-sided, sometunes 
round, and frequently obliquely fout-sided, or rhombic. They 
again are eq ananged in compound rods, irhcu cut across, to 
present a definite pattern; and in the mass have the appearance 
of rods of varying diameter and shape, or of %'ery thin boards, 
the latter being intended for borderings. The patterns commonly 
found in BomKiy, finally prepared for iisCj are or 

"'toimd bloom;"' ^'hexagonal bloom;'' 

three-cornered bloom } ^ rhombus bloom; " 

square [matting-like] bloom; Bh\ a sinaJl round 
pattern j gaadirh^ “ plump,compounded of all the mate- 
rials used j also da/sa^ ^^one grain/' having the appearance of a 
tow of silver beads set in ebony ; and fsfri /ihur^jqfran 
f/rt\ and these eight last 

being bordering puttems. The work was introduced into Stndh 
from Shirazj about loo years ago# by three Multanis, Petshotuni 
Hiralal, and the btoihtrrs Devidas and Vahram, A number of 
|}eople acquired the art under them, and about se^'CAty years 
ago it was introduced into Bombay by Manoredos, Nandbl, 
Lalchand, ThawaRlas, Rattanji, Pran^^ahb, and f^arrondns^ who 
educated a number of Parsts and Surat men^ by whom it was 
carried to Surat, Baroda, Ahmedabad, and elsewhere. Fifty 
masters^ all of w hose names [ has'e recorded, and about seventy- 
five apprentices under theiWj were eugagutl iti the work in 
Bombay in 1863, whom Atuiarain VtiUram, and Parghostam 
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Chikuram hati been esiablished in ihn Kalbadavi ward ever since 
its introduction sixty ycare before One of the most mielligent 
craTtsmeii at present In ihe trade is Ftainji HirjibhaL In Surat 
there are thlneen families of inlayerst whom eight are Par5Ja 
and five Hindus. Tin w'ire b used in the work in WesLem India 
instead of brass, as in Persia* where also it is alw^jis vamishcil. 
Tl»e same inlaid work is made in Egy^t and Algiers^ and it is 
similar to the tarsia or marqueiry of Italy and Pormgal, and the 
Roman work known as e/ms It is I helievc, 

identical with the inkiid work of Girgenti and SaJemo, although 
in this the patterns are floral, and not geometrical, for I found 
by a comparison of the two varieties in Paris^ lhal there was not 
a single geometricai pattern in the Bombay work which cannot 
be traced back to a flower in the work of Cirgenti and Sakmo. 
Hie Egyptians also obsaously worked in tarsia- The art b said 
to have died out of Europe and to have been again reintroduced 
at Venice from the East. More probably it remained an un¬ 
broken iraditioTi in the hfeditemnean, and was revived by the 
Saracens. At Goa, mre oUi caskets. conTers. and other examples 
of it, of the same style aa the Portuguese sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth century' tarsia, and evidendy the of patient 

Hindu hands, are sometimes to be found by the insidious rirtni^s^, 
but otherwise there b not a trace of such articles, so far as I am 
aware, in India, except what has come during the last i lo or i30 
years from Persia 

Thus I wrote in A? C^uri^ at the Paris 

Exhibition of 1S7S, but it b certain that inlaying in mother of 
pearl was at one time practised in great perfection at Almiedabadp 
although the process is now' almost extinct I never saw any 
sample of it, but it was apparently identical with tarsia work. 
h is to be found on the wooden canopies over the shrines of 
Shah Alam at Sarkhej, and on stone in the marble tomb of one 
of the Sultan Ahmad's queens. *'The simpler designs^^ writes 
Mr. E. Sl r. Ltiyv In voL iy* cf the £7.rjK'//4rtfrp iS|9« 
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p, 139—‘^were formed by fiJiog pietes of inothtr of pefitrl lo tbo 
ttquired size, aiid luUing thttn mco iht pattera .cut In tbe 
block of wCMxl. ITic more eUboraie designs werei with frag¬ 
ments of different colored mother of pearl, worked into cement, 
and laid on the surface to be omamented. Of the coarser and 
commoner kinds of inlaying a little is still used for the frames of 
rud^ij anti other guitars and violins, Ko one now 
practises the farrner kinds of inlaymgp and on^- one man support^ 
himself by inlaying mn^cal instrtiretnb." 

I was not awam of the existence of any remains of diis beau¬ 
tiful art in India until I read Mr, Lely^s report: and I tmsl that 
a successful cifort may now be made, through the patronage of 
the South Kensington Museum Department, to rcvfvt it* 

Mr. J. L, Kipling also^ in the LaA&ri CmJr, rSjd, says that ** at 
nusliiaq>ur" [in the Fan jab] '* is practised a variety of the andent 
Fciskn ciaft of Inlaying dark wood with ivory. The ^rf^sifta 
work of Italy is similar." 

PUsagiifia/a^n 

Vizfigapatam work, in Kory, bison and stag horn, and por¬ 
cupine quOISj is a|>plicd to the same class of ardcles els Bombay 
ioJaying, namely, work-boxes, tea-caddies, desks, chess-boards, 
and a variety of fancy articles^ It is of a very recent origin, 
and the etcMiig in black, sgrii_ 0 /ff^ 00 the ivory, is exdu^vely of 
Europe flower forms, reptosentied naturally, in light and shade. 
The effect is seldom pleasing. 

In afynpuri work, which is analogous to buhl-wdrk, we find 
boxes and pbtters of a rfdi brown wood inlaid with brass wire 
in various gcomeirical and scroll patterns^ Sir John Straehey, 
who has Ijiven great encouragement to this load industry, cx^ 
hibited several examples of it at Paris. It is curiously like the 
wood inlaid with w^ire seen in Blonocoo, and it would be interesting 
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to bqtitre after th^ hisEpr>' of its muoductiqn at Myupiui where 
it goes by the itaine at or ** wire work ^ ^ a v/grd which 

suggests the possible etymology of the W'ord larsla. 


I/ihtd iff A^a, 

The laosaie work of Agra [Plate 5S], an inlay of erj^staJ^ topaje^ 
pcaris, turquoise, camelian^ jatle^ coral, amethystp blood stone^ car- 
buDcle, sapphire, jasper, bpis-Iazuli, garnets, agates, and chalcedony 
on white marble, is also diicGy applied to omatnenlal furniture and 
household ^Jds d'atl It originated in the exquisite decorations 
of the Taj at Agra [a.d. j63j-r65&] by Austin dt Bordeaux* and. 
after almost dying out as a local Industry, on the dissoluiiou of 
the Mogol Empire in 1803, w^as revived about thirty years ago 
through the exertions of Dr. J. Mumy, late rnspector-Gcaeral 
of Hospitals^ Bengal. Kcarly all the spedmenB of tliis work in 
England, at Windsor and eisewhere, were produced under hh 
fostering core. Ti^Tiile Floreutiuc in origin and style, the designs 
have a thoroughly local character of thdr owti, and, unless influ¬ 
enced by injudicious European direction, adhere strictly to the 
principles and methods of Indian otmmcmatbn+ T he mosaic 
being laid on the brilliant white marble of Jaipur, is liable, 
however, to look vulgar, unless the stones used for it are very 
judidonsly selected. 

In the local C$i/iR ]ilr. Kipling refers to die inlaid work of 
Lahore, of the time of the Mogol Emperor^ which woulil appear to 
be similar to that of Agnu There is,” he writes, ^^a small though 
costly marble pavilion^ inlaid with flowers wrought in precious 
stones, and known by the signLTicaiit name of Naa/aMji^ or the 
building which cost nine lakhs [90,000^]. This delicate and 
beautiful work belongs to the time of Auratigzibj [the sixth 
^ilogol Emperor, a.d. 165S-1707]. . . - The inky* much of 
which lias unfortunately been destroyed# is remarkable for 
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excessive minuteivcss and finisli of execulion> In this, as in the 
later work of most styles of art, mcehanico] virtuosity (to employ 
on ex|>reS5ive Germanlsiii} was beginning to iism]> the p 1,-^ce 
of originality and purity of design." 

'J’be sabstructuncs of the palace of Akbar [a-ck. 1556-1605] 
at Agra are of red sandstone, but nearly the whole of its coiti- 
dora, cliambcis, and pavilions, arc of polished white marble, 
WTought with mosaics and carvings of exquisite ornament The 
pavilions which overhang the river are inlaid withm and withoat 
in rkh patterns of jasper, agate, camdion, bloodstone, and lapis 
lajiuli, and topped with golden domes. “ But the most curious 
part of the palace," adds Captain H. H. Cole, R.E., in bis Cata- 
hgue «f the Ohjnts of Indkn Art exkibUtd in iht South Kentitt^m 
Muuum, 1S74, "is the ^Uh MahuU or ‘Palace of Glass,* the 
chambers and passages of which are adorned with a mosaic of 
mitrors, arranged in geometrical patterns.'* Captain Cole is 
anable to detemntrie whether this building was the work of 
Afcbar or of Shah Jahaii [s-D, 1627-1658], bat believes tliat it 
was built by the latter. 

Mr. Kipling tninmely describes the examples of this strange 
minor mosaic, or lAiiA.work, to be seen in the ^hh MaAal at 
Lahore. "The building," he says, -■« the work of both Shah 
Jahan and AuransEib; and the more gaudy portions are due to 
the later times of the Sikhs. The effect of the rA/rA.or miiror 
mosaic, though brilliant, narrowly escapes the charge of vulgarity. 
The pnndple on which the work is constructed, particularly in 
its application to ceilings^ is identical with that of many 
examples at Cairo, and in other places all over the East Small 
pieces of wood of suitable gBametrical forms, ftequenlly hexa¬ 
gonal, are cut out and inlaid with bits of looking-glass, more 
or less gaudily painted and gilded, sepaioiely ; and when all are 
ready, they me joined together on the ceiling, and the precess is 

by no means so slow and costly as the finished result would lead 
one to snpposc."' 
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Mosdc obviously originaiod in pavemrnt, and ihc inirodiiC' 
tion of omatnenUil pavement was piobably suggested by Oriental 
tapestiyp A pavemeDt, is strictly a flooring 

whence and rain^ a OTpet or rug,—Laid on die or 
s/m/y/tif composed of dags^ slabs, or |>cbblc^ bricks, tiles^ or 
ahclts, set in a cement, and beaten down [/^nwj wiiJi a Tammer 
or ^ru-y&i * and the classical writers [Pliny^ Bk imtvi] distin- 
guish pavements by dilTerciit names, according to dielr situation p 
structure^ and decoiatiorL, 

'Ibe paved floors of rooms and passages w'ere designated 
and pavements in the open air^ partial- 
larly those hid on the flat roofs of houses,/irPi)Trm/o suddmiia. 
The favttttfyitim u^tiU was composed of difrercnt-coloned 
marbles cut [rorTti] inid regular fonnSp such as /aPus^ like the 
cells [hexagons] of a triangular j 

rhomb-shaped; and /crrcnip with its diminutive fas^/Ia^ a 
cube. 

AU these forms might be not only of cut marble or other 
stone^ but of glass or other composition. The ahrcaiys [d^ujt^NOf] 
was a small t 3 c or die of glass, or other compo^ 

sition^ stained of various colors in imitation of precious 
stones 

The /arixn^r^luJTt or f^iSinr sfrudumf was a scaile 

pavement, composed of huge /usm. 

The /ar/m^/nfn z^mmruiatrifft was composed of smaller 
/^ss/TiTf armnged, not in diapers and geometrical hgures, but so 
ns to represent nalnrai objectSp as in picturts, by lines of em- 
l)cdded /££i^fir, which necessartly turned and twisted about like 
the tracks of wotTn3+ This ^’oiniailir mosaic was divided into 
fifins rnit/mj composed of Larger torene, €tpus wr^iV/w, of simJlerp 
and mifii/s rvj^inuAii'rr.Wp composed of very minute and 
delicate almost 

In the paliin^ntum s^aiftHTOfum the marble was cut out in 
the shape of the figures intended to be reptesemed in the mosaic, 
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farther engraved after the manner of the Triqued maxhlcs 
in the Albert Memorul Chapel at Windsor, 

The compqaed of broken tUes or 

potsherds. 

The /itvimcH/Hffi liieinll^ stone or street, 

was the ordinal/ pavement of Roman roads^ laid with pol/gonal 
blocks or flags of silicioiis kva* 

'Hie literally baked 

sfraJitj^ or street, was a pav'ement of bricks^ Often iho oblong 
bKcks were laid In ifnitattoa of the setting of the seed grains in 
an eai or spike of com {r/ks or, as we say ifi England, 

herring-bone ways, as may be seen in the walls of Pevenscy 
Castle and other old Roman masonry'; 

Gradually the w^ord lifA^sftvla came to signEy mosaics in the 
modern sense eiditsivcly* TUns Pliny [Bk, stsssvi, cli- a^] says s 
'"Pavimenta oHgmem aptid Grsecos habent claboraia arte* 
picturse rationq^ donee lithostrota cxpulerc cam/^ 

Again, the Greek word for mosaic, from a pebble, 

also indicates the origin of the art in pavcmcnL The word 

mosaic is said by H^^ndric to be derived from the Arabic 
but It came into use long before the rise of the Saracens^ Jt Is 
first used by JiLMm Spaiiianti^ one of the Scriptorcs Historim 
Augnstm/* in the biography of Pescennius Niger, 393; 
and kter by Trebellins Pollio, a*d, 330 i and Aiwdius Augustus, 
A^p. 4jCj| and the word h clearly from the Creek ^divcTor, a 
temple of the Pluses j Larin, Aft/siftmj Jlfiisfrum j 1 talkn 
[thcough the Greek, and not Larin], Spankh, 

French, and so English, mosaic. 

The A/£xaffdrittiim ofias of the third and fourth centuries jud* 
was a mosaic pavement laid in ekborate geometrical figures, and 
the direct forerunner of tlie characteristic arabesque work of the 
Saracens, By mosaic proper, has always been 

understood a picturesque or other omamentaJ design formed of 
*mall pieces of marbles or other stones, or of glass or other 
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composition, used chiefly for the dcooraiion of walls and ceilings,and 
personal ornament. Tliia is indicated by the specific Ctreck nitmi? 
for true iDosarc, ji^iVrnK, evidently lelerring to the use ofgilded 

glass Uitfra in the mosaics of the Hyzaniine period, the manu- 
facinre of which {tessetm] b so lucidly described by Tlicophilus 
tlw Monk [loth-t jth cent A.D.], Ut. ii, ch. x%v l^e viuo 
Creeco quod Mushmm opus decorat." 

“Mtreas ctiam labulas facium opere fenestfario es albo vitro 
lucid^ spissas ad mensunim naius digiii, findenies eas cidido 
ferro per quadras pariiculas tnbiutas, el coopecientes cas in uno 
latere auri petula, superliniimt vitmm luddissimum tritum ad 
supra, Kujusmodi vitmm intcrposiluto Mitsivuni opus omnino 
decoiat.“ 

Tlie earliest notice of mosaic is in the Bible io the story of 
Esther [drat rc. 450], where, iti the account [ch. i] of the si* 
months' feasting held by Ahosuerus [Xcnccs] to arrange the thbd 
in^Tision of Greece, we are told fv. CJ io the dtiscription of the 
palace of Shushan, the beds were of gold and sdver, upon a pave¬ 
ment of red [poipbjiy]. and blue [lapb-laaiili], and white [ala¬ 
baster], and black marble.'' Mosaic pa.%'cnnenis have not been 
found in the remains of Egyinian, Babylonian, and Assyrian 
temples ar.d p.ilaces, but true mosaics have been found as a deco¬ 
ration of -mummy cases. Tim Greeks carried the art to 
marvellous perfection, and Pliny natimlly enough ascribes its 
origin to them. He particuiaily mentions the 
ium of the Greek artist Sosus of Peigamus, representing the 
remains of a banquet, shewn on an apparently unswept [BCR^4„rDf] 
floor. The doves of Pliny," represented nHth one drinking, and 
die others sunning and pluming themselves round the rim of a 
water-bowl, are universally known through the copies which 
have been reproduced of them in ah ages and countries. The 
most interesting and valuable of all the ancient pictorial mosaics 
which Iiave been preserved to our rime is the one which was found 
at Pompeii, in "the house of Pans.t,‘’ representing the battle to 
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IssiL^ ^rhc mosaics of the classical pciiod are severe io design and 
chaste in ooloHn^, bui* as the miluence of Indian art gradually 
spread over the Mediterraiean countries^ rich colors and 
even geld were gTaduaUy more and more introduced, into the 
mosaics of the Lower Empirtj anti give them thtir distbctivo 
eharaetjn 

After the fall of the Wesrem Empire the art seems to have 
perished out of Italyi until it was revived in the 13th and ifith 
cenluries, and the revival was through the Hyranline Greeks, as is 
indicated by the Greek form of the Italian word 

The Saracens had from the first used gta^ tiles for coveting 
walls and roofs and pavements, and of course with a view to 
decorative effect. Tire use of these tiJes had cornu down to them . 
in an unbroken tradition from the times of the Chaldean monari±y, 
the Birs-i-Mimtad, or Temple of the Seven Spheres at Borsip^iOj 
near Babylon* of the Pyramid of Sakhara in E^ypt* and of the 
early trade between China and Egypt* and the valley of the 
Tigrifi and Euphnitea Glazed tiles had, however, fallen into 
comparative disuse in the East before the rise of the Saracens, and 
it was the conquest of Chitigtz Khan, a.d. 1306—1337, which 
would appear to have brought about their general use throughout 
the countries of Islam. That the Samcens indeed derived the art 
of true mo^c direct from the Greeks is proved by their calling it • 
sfffAisa, from the Creek H^en the Caliph Walid in¬ 

vaded Palestine, one of the conditions of peace he made with the 
Caisar at Constantinople was that he should furnish a certain 
quantity of which he bad seen in the church at Eed'ilehem 

built by the Empress [St] Helena, for the decoration of the, 
mosque he was budding at Damascua. 

The use of inlaid stone in true mosaic work by the Mogols in 
India was principally due to the revival of the ancient art in 
Italy. The Italians of die Renaissaoce developed two distinct 
forms of inlaying in stone, the Roman mosaic of modem jeweHcra^ 
which may be compared to the ofias minus aod 
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this Flortntinep^ corap^^sed tliin slices of diJfercnt-colgi^l stones^ 
chiefly quiTitose^ cut to the shape of the form they are Intended 
to repreMiit/the petal of a Jlower;^ the ning of a birdp or whatever 
it may be+ and set in white or black uiarblu with cement^ of whkh 
in good work not a trace should appear between the enoiisted 
stones and the marble, not even when seen dirongh a magnifying 
glass. It was this Floreniine form of mosaic in fi^ra dura which 
used by Austin dc Bordeanx in the decoration of the glorious 
Taj'Mahah ^^rid which has become naturalised as a local art at 
Agra* Austin^ earlier work at Delhi appears to have been 
purely imitative^ as may be seen from scvcial specimens of it now 
in the India Miiscum^ The mosaic representing Orpheus is in¬ 
teresting from its being supposed to be a xrortrnit of Austin him¬ 
self It was looted at the recapture of Delhi from the mutineers 
in tSs?! and was purchased for the India Museum from Sir John 
Jones. At present the chief inlaycrs at Agra are two Hindus 
named Nathu and Parusiain. The GraaimVum of 

Pliny wasa conopete composition of charcoal, sand, limCf and ashes, 
rammed down and polished to represent black marble. Omitting 
the charcoah this is pretty much the composition of the Aiif/farfi ** 
walls and floors^ in imitation of white tnarblc, which are seen all 
over ludb in superior bouses^ and tn the Madras Presidency 
in particular are remarkable for their high polish and real look of 
while marble,^ The commoner ^Aufiam stucco, made of Jt^nJ^ar 
auil pounded sand, is indeed the Roman urfmriurrff and the finer 
sorlp ia which pounded rnarble or calc-spar is snbsdtuicd forsantl, 
is the Roman t/rar/ui^rafum. \\ 1 icn this stucco is decorated in 
various designs, as a sort of false mosaiCi it may be compared to 
the painting in colored plasters which has long been recognised 
in Etiropc as a special art. In ai painting the colours ars 
soaked into the plaster, while it h still damp, and thus the design 
is indelibly liacd to the hardening surface. In it Um/^ra painiing 
the colours, mixed with size to make them adhere, are put on 
the plaster after it has haixicned^ Often the bacfcrirrouiid of a 
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comt>OsiuQn is painted in el And the iigurt^ of the for^round 
in a lemptra. When (he plaster is etched, in a nianner resemblitig 
the pminmitum sfaljifitrelttm, the work is call^ sgrafito. The 
term encaustic pahilinB, now used only for the painting of gk/cd 
tiles, was first applied to a painting, in which the vehicle 

of the colours used was was, spread over the surface of the stucco 
witli it heated iron, or actual cautery,^ 


Sendalsmd amt athir Wmi Cioring. 

. Sandalwood carving is chiefly carried on in the Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency, at Sur^, Ahmedabad, Bombayi and Catrara) and to the 
Madras Presidency, in hlysoic and Traysmeore. It is applied to 
the same articles as the tombay inlaid work. Indeed the generic 
term ■' Bombay boxes " includes the sandalwood can-ing of Ahiae- 
dabad, Surat, and .Bombay, as well as inlaid wood; but wood 
carving is a far superior art to inlaying and in Indk is as.ancient 
as the temple nrdiiitectiiie and the carvcrl idols in which it pro- 
l^ly otigbiated. The Surat and tioiDbay wort is in low relief, 
?nd the designs consist almost entirely of foliated ornament; the 
C^nara and Mysore wort [I*late 59J is in high relief, the subjects 
being chiefly mythological; and the Ahmedabad work [Plate fioj, 
while jn flat relief, is deeply cut, and the subjects are mixed floral 
Md mythological} for instance, Krishna trad tlic Copies, repre¬ 
sented not arehitectumlly as in Canaiti carving, but naturally, 
disporting themselves in a luxuriant wood, in which each tree' 
while t^lcd conventionally, and running into the genera] floral 
decoration, caii be distinctly recognised, A line is drawn bebw 
the wood, and through the componment thus formed a river is 
represented flowing, as on Greek coins, by an undulating band, 
on w.hich tortoises, fishes, and water-fowl are carved in half relief. 
Thu best Canara carving comes from Compta, and the best 
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which is identical In ev^ny respect with that of Qmanij 
from the town of Somb in tlic Shiinroga district The most 
beautiful esfampk of Mysore sandalwood caning ever seen In this 
country was a little cabinet cxhibileil by hfajor Pnckle in llie 
Annual Interoational Exhibition of 1871. It was surnaounied 
by a triangular headboard on whidi were carved Brahma and 
Saraswati in llie centre, and Siva on Nandi on one side, and 
Siva and Viahnu coalesced in Ktbilina on tlic other; iKo out¬ 
line of this headpiece being waved In a mann(;r 10 represent 
the mystic trilitend monosyliable AUM. On either side ol 
it was an ekphant waving a in its ^nk; and below It 

a narrow border cm which were carved Lakshmi^ Parvatip Garuda, 
Hanuman^ and other of the go^ls, all in a mw. On the right 
door of th^tcabbet Vishnu on Gamda^ wish l^shmi by his 
side, was represented in the centre^ surrounded by tire fonns of 
his ten avatars; and on the left door^ Siva on Nandh with Porvaii 
by his side* w-as represented in the centre, surrounded by the 
gUflidiauisQf the eight quarters of the earthy Indra, Agnip Yamap 
Nirritu (who in Madras aU^ays takes the place of Sut) a), Yamna, 
VajTJ, Knhera, and Isnna (who in Madras always takes the place 
of Soma). 1 he sandalwood can'bg of Tra^uncore is perfectly 
natuialistic in stykp and Plate 61 rcptcsents a characteristic and 
unique esarnpk of il+ 

A little sandalwood is caiv'ed at Morahabad io the North* 
Western Provinces- Ebony is excellently earn ed at Bijnurj another 
tonm of the Kohilkliand division of the Nortlv-W'cstem Provincei^ 
and ifi a sbiilar conventional style at Monghyr in Bengal The 
designs on these boKCS are generally geometrical; and latterly 
I have seen them inlaid with ivory in the manner of the old 
Sicilian tarsia work. 

The blackw'ood carving of Bombay, Ahmedabadj and Dholera, 
has already been mentioned. Teak for the beams and pillars* 
brackets, and door-posts^ and the doors of native tiouses, is car> ed 
in the Rajapur and Deogarli fahJtas of the Ratnagiri Collcctorate^ 
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S2kiranpur, in the Noith*Western Provinces, has also obtained a 
name for its wood carving, and the town of Harpanhalii, in the 
^tlary district of the Madras Presidency, I ndecd, wood cars™ 
for architectural me is practised with more or ]<jss success in almost 
every village in India, ITic gods are cvery-when; carved in wood. 

ooden hair combs are also universally carved i and the manu* 
fachue of combs in blackwood is a speciality of the viU^es of 
J«wada and Cangdi in the Dohad district of the Panch Mahals 
in Gujarat Wooden bracelets are also universally uitned, as wiU 
be more properly noticed under Ijic-worh. 
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Can^d Sfofif. 

The agate vasts of Baroach and Cambay Iiave bEL*n f^ons 
under the name of ^(urrhine v^es from the time of PUny^ 
beat camelians and agates are found at Ratanptii near Baroachr 
and are taicen to Cambay to be worked mto cups^ saucers, knife- 
liondlesp paperweights, beads, boDglcs^ and other ornaments. 
Animals are carved in black ehloritc at GajTi in the Patna diviston 
of Bernal; and in white marble and reddish sandstone [Plate 6j] 
at Ajmij and other places in Rajputana] and we find the same 
truth of representation in thc^ stone carvings as in the best 
ivory carvings of Amritsar, Benares, and Tmvancorev In Rajpu- 
tana also idols are largely car^^ed in white marble, and bdlliantly 
colored in red, green, yellow, and bine paint and gold. Jade 
is still carved in Cashmere, At Fattehpnr Sikri models in soap* 
stone are made of the celebrated llahonamedan ruins of that 
dty} and it is also car^'ed into omamcnUil dishes^ inkstands, 
md other objects. Soapstone omamenls are also madn at 

Cohari in the North’Western Provinces. In Singbhum and Man- 
Lhum, in die Chota-Nagpur division of Bengal there are large 
itiasses of soapstone, which the people have for ages worked 
into platters and cups. On the Nilgirt estate dose to 
Balusotc in Orissa, a black chlorite ia obtained which is also 
worked into cups and dishes. Soapstone and potstone ware 
are manufactuired at Tambulghato, and at Kanheri and 
Pendri, in the Central Provinces. At Nagpur, where in former 
times the art of stone and wood carving reached a high degree 
of perfection, there are still many excellent stone carvei^ among 
the masons. The art has to a certain extent falleni into disuse, 
but cfibfts are being made to revive it. The Chanda masons 
also are very skilful in canning stone. The stone carvers of 
Katch and Kathiwar are celebrated all over Western India. 
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The early ^^,lllOl^llnc(lan architecture of -Vbiticdabad has been 
Tcmarkably wflucnced by these clever Hindu luaions, After¬ 
wards the taste of their Mahotnmedan masters reacted on ihcir 
own work, as Is strikingly seen in the Jaina temples of Palitana 
and other parts of Cnjamt. At hfjd^an and Palgaum, in the 
Raina^ Collectonue of the Bombay Presidency, a soft elatey 
stone IS carved mw cups after the schistose models imported 
Persia- The masons of Saigiddapanam, 
m ^eUore [Madras] are noted for their stone sctilpture on the 
native towers called Galegopurams> and those of Euchereddi- 
pa etn for their sculpture on the granite piliais of the local 
temples. The masons also of Udayhgiri in this district are skilled 
m stone car^. The masons of Tumkar in Mysore are spectaUy 
noted for the stone idols they car><i Stone jags are laigcly 
inanu£ictur«1 at Kavaledutga in Mj'sore. 

anJ^f'T"' attention to the 

anient stone sculptures of India, in hb ^ 

oj indwn Art exhhUd in the South Kensingicn Muieum 187 a, 
classifies them in the two dimions ^^ 

1. SEatucs SiHid bfljs-rclicfa, 

11. Dccomtive sculpture for aichitectum] purposes. 

tI' I eatimemtcs 

J. The Buddhistic figure sculptures of the Asoka edirr 
pilla^ and of the Sanchi and Amaravad topes j and the G^o- 
Buddhistic remains in the Peshawut district 

2. The Jaina sculptures, of the twentyfoui hiemrehs m 

in batrelid. cf P.n*Mh„, a„j StotMcd 

M Em, mid P«h.H n.,r Bhil^ 

,„.t. . WJptma, „f u,, 

.kptom ,hi.h fon«,l, ° 

Dell,, m,d ,.„a» Si^,; 


[Plate G3 



CARVED STyVlJ, RAJPUTANA. 
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The beiit cxiiiiiples of dcconttive sculptures ate 

It 1 he Budiclhist;, of the Sartiath^ Sai^cfii, and Amravati topes, 
and ihc caves of Elloma, Kanhert* and Ajanla,^^ 

a. The Jalua, of the temptes of Mount Ahu, at Khajuraho, 
the ancient capital of Baudelhliandi at Sonari, and in the fort 
at Giralion 

3, The Etahmanical at AvantipuT in Cashmere, of the 
temples at Benares, and at BindrabflJid, at the Kutub at Delhi, 
of Tlrumitlla Xayak^s [Trimul Naik’sJ Choulm at Madura, and 
the Kylas at Ellom^ 

4 'file ’Mahommedan, namely:— 

f^) The Pathao, dccojatii'e caiii^liig of KiihJb'^iid"diD*s gate-^ 
"Wa^ at Oelhi, A-D. 71^31 the X-utub Minar, at Delhi, AhD^. laoo , 
and the palace at Ahmcdabad 

(i^) The Mogpl, of the palaces at Fattehptir Sikn, and the 
Taj Mahal at Agra. 

According to Captain Cole, the elaborate Hindu carviaga 
which covered the ma&Hve stone masonry of the temple of 
Avantipur in Cashmere, and which were of the ninth centuiy 
of our era, supply the eKomples to which northem Hindu sculp 
lure of the present day owes much of its origin- The quaint 
horijcontal decorative treatment of Hindu sculpture in the tenth 
century pillars of ancient Delhi enters into the modem dcslgitai 
of that city; and the ti^^elffh cenrury surface ornamented bas- 
reliefs of the Ptithans at the Kutub are still commonly the types 
of Delhi art. In die Bombay Presideocy the Jaina carAungs of 
Vi mala Sab's temple at Mount Abu, erected A,n, 103 a. 
Indicates the origin of much that characterises modem Bombay 
carvings; while the Mahommednn Ahmedabad buildings of 
the fifteenth century poiiU dearly to the art which gave birth to 
the om[irncnt which is so prolific at that place. At hladrus the 
carvings on the pillars of Trimul Naih's Choultri, executed in the 
early pan of the seventeenth century, are good illustmlions of 
the source of the modem art of ^fadras. 
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Clay Figsra. 

Figaros in day, painted and dressed up in muslins, silks, and 
S]>ang1c9^ arc admimbly modelled at Kbhnaghur, Calcutte, Luck¬ 
now, and Poona, Fruit is also modelled at Gokak, and other 
villages in the Bcigaum Collectoiate of the Bombay Fresidency, 
and at Agra and Lucknow. Tlie Lucknow models of fmit are 
so true to nature as to defy detection until handled. The day 
figures of Lucknow are also most Cuthful and chamctenslic 
representations of the diflcrcnt races and tribes of Oudh; and 
highly creditable to the technical knowledge and taste of the 
artists. They are sold on the spot at the rate of four shillings 
the down. Wall brackets, vases, clock-cases, and other articles 
are also manuEictiirod out of the tenacious clay at the bottom of 
the tanks in Lucknow j but they are in a very debased style, 
being modelled after the Italian work which is to be found all 
over Lucknow, the old Oudh Nawabs having largely employed 
Italian sculptors in the building and deooratioQ of their gaidcns 
and palaces. 

It is very suiprising that a people who possess, as their ivory 
and Sterne carvings and clay ftgures incontestably prove, so greaE 
a facHity in the appreciation and delineation of natural forms 
should have failed to develop the art of figure sculpture. No¬ 
where does their figure sculpture shew the inspiration of true art. 
They seem to have no feeling for jt They only attempt ^ 
traoscnpi of the human foim, and of the farms of animals, for 
c purpose of making toys and curiosities, almost exclusively 
for sate to ^glish people, Otherwise they use these sculptured 
orais only in architecture and their tendency is to subordinate 
them strictly to the architecture. The treatment of them rapidly 
Iwomes decorative and conventional Their very gods are 
dtsunguished only by their attributes and symbolical monstrosities 
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, add fiever by any expression df individual and personal 




So forei^ to ibe Hindus b the idea of figure sculpture in the 
leathctic sensc^ that in the noblest temples the idol b often found 
Id be some obscene or monstrous symboL It b owing* I believe, 
iV lo, the very fact of thdr being condemned to a strictly ritualbtic 


representation of their goda^ that the feeling for the higher forms 
of iculpture liafi been destro}nd in them. How completely their 
ftgore sculpture latb in true art b seen at once when they 
attempt to produce it on a nalutal or heroic scale; and it 
b only because their ivory and clay and atonn figures of men 
and animals are on so minute a scale that they eKcitC: admiration. 
Their larger figure sculpture b indeed never pleasing, except 
when treated conventionally. It is a stiange jailing. 


ZflT fFori^ 

IwOC work b a great and widely-extended industry in In.dia» 
The shell lac itself is manufactured on a large soile in many 
parts of Bengal, There b a lac manufactuje at Elambazaar 
in Beerbhuni in the Bardwsn division ; and there are several 
factories in the Lohardu^a distiict of Chota-Nagpur and aloi^ 
the banks of the Barulia, between Jhalda and Kancht in the 
Manbhum dbirict of tlie same divbion. Large mm titles of 
stick lac are also drawn from Chou-Nagpur, and frtktu Raipur 
and Sarabalpur in the Central Provinces. ITie higher class of 
lac work, applied to furniture and house decorations^ b centred 
in the great towns ^ but the making of variegated lac niarbfc^ and 
lacquered walking sticks, lac mats, and bangles and laa|uered toy's 
b Canted on almost cvery’^where, ei'cn by the wandering jungle 
tribes* The ^’anegated balls and sticks are made by twbting 
variously colored melted sealing-wax round and round the stitiL or 
> ball from top to bottom in aJtcrnate bands. Then the stick or ball 
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is held befoic ihe fcei and with a necdic or pin j^iott Unti ^ ^ 
evciy here and there drawn perpendicularly through the hanQs u 
sealing-wax, drawing the diferent dolor? into each other, win*: 
the stick or ball is rapidly mlleid on a cool, smooth surrace, and 
that intiicately s-atir^ated effect is produced which is so puzrliiig 
until esplaJned. The rsetted mats are rnadc allowing the 
tliread of seating was twilled round a stick to pool, and then 
drawing off the whole coil, and breaking it urto sections^ of 
three or four turns each, which ate linketl togel^ l^to “ tmfc ’’ 
of all sorts of varir^ted colours, but chiefly soviet and bllcfc, 
and black and golden yellow. I describe the pr^fcess from arSual 
cbscrvniion. ^ 

Mr. Baden Powell has given a full description of the'inanu- 
facture of lac bracelets and omarnental beads at ^clhi and other 
Phc« in the Paujab, To ‘-silver" the lac braccleia tinfoil is 
mrxed with half its weight of dry gluci and these are pounded 
toother until, in alrout six hours’ time, ih^ amalgamate. 
The mass is then ihrowrt into hot water, when it crumbles 
into lule faeces. They then stir this up and pour off the water- 
repeat,ngtlte operation until any dirt or impurity in the water 
cnirrrfy disappears. When the solution is <iuite pure, it is boiled, 
and then let to stand for the night. The ^ ^ 

^ip^js^nd debited, and this is spread with a brush on 
ihc ac, |,d bumeihed when dry by rubbing with a string 
o gass|eads. The golden varnish is made by boiling 
^Trh cojal, and sweet-oH together and applying wUh a brush. 

""rT** 1 further ornamented, by having 

““ 

man!? ^ minmely described the interesting 

Trutlr the Panch Mahals 

tSCi' 1?!,“’'^ *P««-al interest 

fore!^* r o ^ iiciglibouring 

of AU Rajpnr, Udaipur, and Devgad Bariya and sold by 
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jranb [B3Ji)*am] grain tleal-eo, who again s«II it to the 
lurers of this work. As ilie bangks aj^j separately 
^firo.Klipped over the oily conical head of a rice 
is about the size of a womsm^s for^incu UTicn it 
cb^ered with ringSp they are aU corefuJly Heaiedj so 
tiling they may slick to cndi other; this done the 
||go to the set]i now forming a single braceletj 
trick powder, and polished whh cojkiI varnish 
Or blue or yellow^ The next step is^ to print 
cylinder of bracelets. Tor thh purpose two 
ihbi |]n and a small lump of glue are pounded lo- 
Jill -4qiHhntil they form a dull gre3' metallic pusle^ 
Ntrx^day it is boiled sn a copjicr vessel over a slow fito, 
and the solution strained through a coarse cloth^ w'hen it is 
ready for hbOp Meanwhile cottonwool is rightly wound round 
a small piece of bamboo, and so wetted and pressed that it 
becomes hard enough to lia^^ a pattern impressed on it with a 
large iron needte. This cotton stamp is now taken, dipped, 
in the lift water, and being pressed on the cyliiscler of bracelets 
prints its paltcm on thcni^ Then onen a day for three days 
a vaniish is applied which turns all the jw hitc dots of the ttn 
pattern into a beautiful golden colour. Lastly the pattern^ 
completed by studding the bmcelet with drops 
made red with vermilion, or white with chalk, 
are sold for less ihoii a half-|5enuy each, They ^ 

in imitation of the ivory bmcelels of Railam, and ar 
the Vania wometi throughout MoJw'a, and by the Ooha<j 
the Rajput caste. Beside bracelet^ yellow and md striped arm¬ 
lets, colled worn betwcCh the elbow' and shoulder, are 

made. The industry gives employment to nine families at 
Dobofl, and six at Jhatod. Half of them am Mahommetlans* 
and lialf Hintius. -Lac{[ueied wooden bracelets and wooden 
toys, and other lacquered turnery' arc mode also at Abmetlabad 
and Surat in the Bombay Ptcsideccy, and in the Madras 
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Ptcsidency fit Chiiaiiipatiia In ^fysore^ and 
Bcllaty disttkt. Beautiful he ornaments for 
EilLcbpui Ln Berar ; and by the wandcTing trib^ 
in the North-Western l^rovincKs. 

The lacqueied wooden and p/tfur 
tnys, now being hugely imported into Engki 
distinct kinds. 

The SifidA boxes are made by laying vaiio' 
succession qa the boxes while tiimmg on tls 
cuUmg the design through the ditTcrent colours [ 
boxes arc simply etched and painted i^ith hiiS!! 
natLual or conventional flowery and varnished [Flatfe 65 ], . inflate 
C6 illustrates the style of lacquering usually applied in Simih to 
the legs of bedsteads [c 4 ^iy\ai~j, 

7‘hc Fa/ijaA boxes are disiinguiahed by ,the purple^olored 
lac used on them. They are made chiefly at I^k'Patnn, and in 
the Derajat. The Panjab fiapitr articles arc made at 

Maxaflaighar. 

The Adjpu/iina boxes have generally a drab ground, decorated 
with conventional, almost geometric, flower forms, of ts^o colours, 
or two the alternate fhyibmicai manner which 

^ auei? tlurooghout all Indian decomrion. 



'm facqn^ work of CasimfK is the choiceit 

infenor the veiy best Fet^^ It iscb{c% 

caseiAnd bpsts, which are painted all over 
ef*#j-wr 1Ec shawl [cone] pattern in many colotus, a most 
imptcasing style of decomrior for latge obiecte, such as tables 
and chaii^ or with the cornmoti flower forms of the Cashmere 
valley, the rose, naictssus, pint, and jasmine, painted in their 
natutal fomis and colours, but without light and shade. ' 

In the North-lVesttm Provinces Banaiy is celebrated for iu 
black la«iuercd..ind gilt furniture, for which there is a considerable 
demand in Calcutta. 

The lacquer work of AV™/. app|ie,i to large tmys and boxes. 
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b embossed mill Howei^, painted generaJly on a green ground, 
and lighted np with gold [Pbtc 67]. 

The lacquer work of b applied to native toy^ 

such as models of hand-mills^ Heights and measuics, cooking 
uteosits, and vessels for eating and drinking^ and to tJse peculiai 
fans of the connlryp and Hindu playing cards. These last are 
circular^ and being pointed with mythological subjects in bright 
colonrSp are most pleasing objects, and intcresiing also as illus¬ 
trating the state of the Eut of painting in India, in districts 
where it has remained uubilueoced by European teaching and 
example. 

In and elsewhere in the Dakhan, them is a sort of 

bequer-ware in which the ground is luJnted in tjansparent gmen 
on tinfoili and the subject^ geoemlly mythological being painted 
on this shining backgTonnd in the brightest opaque coloiirs> the 
effect has almost the brilliancy of the jewelled enamels of Jeypur. 
Se%'eral examples of it am exhibited in the India MtiseuiEL 
One, a bo3c, is painted on the two sides with alt the guardians of 
the eight quarters of the n^orld in procesrion t —Indm, Agni, 
Vacua, and Nirritti on one side; and Vanina, Yaj^ or Pavana, 
Kuvera, and Isana on the othen At the two ends ore scenes 
from Krishna’s life, his hiding in a tree with the clothes 

at one end, and hts triumph over the serpent Kaliya at the 
other. On the panel of the cover are Brahma and Saiaswoti, 
attended by Hanimian, the monkey king^ and Jambaioii the 
king of the bcors^ in the centre, and Siva and Krishna and 
Vishnu and their wives, on cither Eide of them ^ while round the 
riin of the cover nms the perpetual sport of Krishna nidi the 
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The Ajantfl Cave frescoes^ md those of the cives of 
Bagh in are a suJScieot proof of the anekne aptiltide 

of the aatives of India for pdtiting. They are quite equal 
in merit to the paintings of the aame age in Eurojjei and have a 
strange resemblance in many ways to the almost contemponiry 
frescoes of the catacombs at Rome; Mr- J. Kipling^ Ui the 
articles which he has contributed to the LaA<tr^ Gard^t 1876, 
refen with the liigbcst approbation to the fresco painting on the 
wails of the Mosque of Wazir Khan, in that city :— '*Th.\& worfc^ 
which is very Iredy painted and good in stylej is true fresco paint¬ 
ings the of the Italiansii and like the inbid commie: 

worlc^ ia now no longer practised, modem native decoration being 
usually Of mere distemper painting. The reason of 

this is that there has been no deinand for this kind of work for 
many years* Though the builder was a native of the Panjab, 
the style is more Pefso-Mogoh and less Indian than that of any 
other building in this cityi" 

Pictorial painting of a rude kind is practised cvciywheTe in 
India, and is produced in esitraordiiiary quantities on the occa* 
sioti of the annua.) fesdvaJs of the different gods^ The paintings 
on talc sold at Patna* Benares* and Tanjore are often seen in 
this countiy^ But the best, and widest known of all are the 
Delhi paintings on ivory, in the style of European miniatures, 
already ruentioned under jewelry*, 'fhey arc often of great 
mcriL The first Delhi painter of my time in Bombay was 
Zulhkar AH Khan, on whose work I officially reported in rSfij, 
and who I find from Captain Cole's admirable Cafa/o^t 
/A/ Obj^ts 0/ Indian Ari fi^rmcriy f^kibikd at Saufk Kmsmj^^on 
Itus^um^ sent the best Indbn miniatures to the Annual Inter- 
ziational Exhibliiuns of iSyi and i 3 ya* Mr* Baden Powdl 
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inentions the mmes of Ismail Khan and Ghuhm Husain 
Khan as best minkture painters of Delhi at the lime he 
wrote, 1.372^ 

Mica IS worked in the north of Khumickdiha In Chota 
Nagpur, and eJcported both lo Calcutta and Eihar iu \ajgc 
quantity, both for painting and for the omamentaiion of the 
beautiful Airr/cjj, or the models of ibe tombs of Hasan 

and Husain at Kcrbelap whkh are borne in the annual procession 
of the Moharram by the Shiah Mahommedans of India 


ja/ts^r^/hirteus Sma// IFtfrr/. 

Tnnhifj .—In all parts of India imltalion jewelry and other 
irinketiyp already mferred to under Ivory carving, be work, &C., 
are made. In Dacca, bracelets are also made from chank shells, 
imported from the Maidive and Laccadive Isbndsr They are 
sawn into Bcmidrctilar pieces which are jobed logeiher, and 
can-cd and inbSd with a red compositbiiK The manuractnie 
of shell bracelets in Sylhet gives employ men t to a laige number 
of people^ At Poona and other places bracelets and neckJaoea 
and chains arc made of some sort of perfumed composSdon, 
and also of various seeds, as the scarlet and black seeds of the 
^aitja or ^ffcA [Abrus precatorius]^ ths fiat black seeds of the 
or funi^r [Cassia auriaLlata], the red seeds of the 
ruifa cAa^dfff^ or red saunders [Adertanthera Pavonina]^ the 
mottled seed of iht or betel-nut palm [Arcca Catechu], 

the oval seeds of the Mir/i mar [Coi^ota utens], and the deeply 
sulcatcd seeds of the ruJraJtsA [Ehcocarpus Ganitrtis]^ which 
arc also worn as a neckbcc by the Saivas and Mahommedan 
/oAtrs, 

llie manufacture of mock ornaments for the idols is a very 
prosperous indu-ttry in most large Itidion dries. These ornaments 
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i« fpj the most j*ait piade ©f paper, cut into varigm 
shapes and stuck over with bits of manj-colorcd tinfoil, pea¬ 
cock’s feathei^ &c* Alimedatkad is specially mentioned by Mr, 
F. S. P. Lely in the Bvmbay Goitifttr, 187^ as edebtated for 
this manufacture. There the great occasion for the sale of 
these oraaments is the birthday of Krishna. The rich will 
sometimes spend as much as 25/. in decking out a single image 
of the god with this paper trinketty, which pciishes ns used. 
Another article much in demand on that day is enamel; and 
among the chief enamelled articles sold everywiicre in India 
l^r the gods, made of aJmond*shapcd pieces of silver, 
enamelled white with a black pupil 

Ftathtrs.—Ax Poona, peacock's feathers are made up with 
discus grass [Andiopogon Calamus-Aromaticns], green beetle's 
wings, and spangles, into fragraut and very showy fans and mats. 
Curious toys, figures, and artificial flowers are made 
by a single family of the shoemaker [mutHf] caste at Kuisapur 
in the Go^vari district. They arc very like those made at 
Condapilli in the Kistna district. 

In India shoes arc valued not so much for the soundness of 
their leather as die beauty of their ornamentation ; and fonuerly 
a great industry in gold embroidered shoes flourished at Lucknow 
They were in demand all over India, for the native kings of Oudh 
would not allow the shoemakers to use any but pure gold wire on 
them. But, when we annexed the kingdom, all such resiHctioos 
were removed, and the bazaats of Oudh were at once flooded 
with the pinchbeck embroidered shoes of Delhi, and the Lucknow 
Shoemakers' occupation was swept away for ever by the besom of 


Bengal ladies uso a toilet box made ofleather, and doth, oma- 
m^ted with shells, for holdmg their pomades^ and the icM with 
which they blacken their eyelids; and the little compressed cakes 
of corton dyed with saffron and lac-dye. which they use for stain¬ 
ing their hands and feet ; and the red lead used by mairied 
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women for pain dug the forehead just where the hair parted. 
It gencntlly contains also the Lron bmcekt which married women 
always ciny about witli them to ensure long life to their 
husbands. 

lit the Panjabj at Siisa, Simla, Kangra, and tlscwhiMTe, ^uka 
stands, water bottles, and other articles of household use are 
wrought of plain leather, ornamented with strips of green leather 
and bright brass mountings. 

Ornamented slippers^ and sword sheaths are made throughout 
RajputaruL, and slippers for the hfahommedans at Shikarpur, in 
the North-WKitem Provinces- Green slippers am worn only by 
Shiahs, and not by Sunnis. Chanda and Brahraapari have n 
great reputation in the Central Provinces for the manulactuie of 
native slippers. The slippers made at Molkalmuru are also noterd 
in Mysore* In the Ik>mbay Presidency, Poona, and Rajapur in 
the Ratnageri collectorate, are specially named for this industry. 
In Gujarat beautifully ernbroidemd leather mats are made. The 
leather shields of Ahmedabad have been mentioned under Arms. 

Jt is indeed quite impossible to enumerate all ihe smaller 
village wares of India, although they are the most interesting of 
all, illustrating as ihe^' do the infinite ^-ariety in unity of the 
decorative art of India. 

Leather work is a verj- ancient art in India* Bliarato, dniing 
Ramans absence^ places his brother's shoes on the vacant tlnrone 
of Ayodhya, and daily worships them* Itlenu expresses great 
repugnance to any one stepping into onothE^r man's shoes, and 
forbids it. 

Piih-Tif&rk. —Anificla] flow’ers, models of temples, &c^, are 
mode In many ports of India of the pith ofWi?, or ..i^hynomene 
aspera, of w'hich also the snn bats ” worn by Europeans in India^ 
and called solar" by a natural conupnob of the native 

name of the plant, are made* In Madras highly elaborate and 
accurate models of the great Draviditin temples of Southern 
India are made of this pith. 
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£a/N^& work ,—Very artistic bamboo work is made at 
MoRgh^TTj in BeagaL 

J^a/m^dratir/i Kw/'it+—Ha^nd, and standard fpny are tr^e of 
the sevcml species of jjalm leaves found in diderent parts of 
Indian. The broad and powerful fan formed of the bnneh of 
the Borassiis flabelliformls, or palmym, is often showily decoiated 
with paint and gilding^ and soinctimes with dDhroidery^ 

Jhjs .—Indian toys are of^cn very beautifiih The principai 
places of their production have been named under Lac work. 
Among the Prince of Wales* presents are two models of carriages^ 
one drawn by CTeam-colofcd bullocks^ and the other by cream- 
colored horses j both looking as if they had just stepped out 
of an illuminated page of the Ramayaiia or Mahabharata- 


Musical Instevih^'ts* 


Is'niAN musidl iostnimcnts^ are remarkable for the beatily 
and vaiiciy of iheir forms, whidi the ancient sculptures and 
paintings at Ajanta sbeir have remained nn changed for the last 
two ihotiaand years. The haipp ^Aaiig^ is identical in shape With 
the AssjTian harp represented on the Nineveh sculptures, and the 
rsfta is of equal antiquity^ The Hindus claim to have invented 
the fiddle bow. At Kalka, in the AmbaJa district of the Fanjab, 
the Jcff^s harp^" mn-ir/fang [" ipontli-baip is made at certain 
seasons of festivity and sold by hundreds. Musical instruments 
are made inmost of the large towns and cities, and those of 
Srinagar [Cashmere] and Delhi in the Panjab, of Mnrshedabad in 
Bengal, and of Tumkur in Mysore are especially priced- They 
are also made of marked excellcnoc at Paoshram and Malwan, 
both in the Ratnag^ri cqllcciorate of the Bombay Presidency^. 
Delhi, Bareilly, and Channapatna in Mysore am doled for the 
manufaemre of wire for musical instruments. The conch shell 
used ia India as a wind instrument is often beaatifully mounted in 
silver aiid ^Id* It is the TurbincUa rapa of natuialists, and all 
that is required to make it sonorous is to drill a hole through its 
base. When blown into, the wind pasi^ng through the diflerenl 
w^Hods, produces a loud, sharp, and piercing sound, which is 
heard lar arid wide, and hence ils great esteem as a war trnmpet- 
Ji 15 used in religious servicca to call the attention of the gods 
to their worshippers; and aUo at the conclusion of certain 
cereinonies. The conch shell used for pouring water on the 
gods is a smaller one, the Mosza rapu nf naturalists- Both 
these spedcs^ and a third, the Vduta gravis, arc used ia the 
manulacttuc of the shell bmcclets of Dacca. 


WovQf Stuffs, Lace, Fise NEEOtEWOAK, Carpets, Fsli^ 

Ajfu Furs, 

Its man-elloiisly ft^ven tissues and sumptutnisly inwrought 
apjMrel liave been the inuncmoiial glories of ItidisL India was 
probably the first of all countries that peifected weaving, and the 
art of its gold brocades and filmy mnslitts, “comely as the 
curtains of Solomon," is even older titan the Code of Manu- 
Weaving is frequently alluded to in the Vedas. Ushas is the 
danghicr of Heaven, “clothed with mdiance.'’ In the hyma in 
wht^ Tnta pmy^ to be released from ihcweil in which he is 
con iQcd he say^ ‘'Cares consume me as a rat gnaws a 
w^veFs thread," In the hymn to Apris occurs the line 

Night spread light and darkness ov^ the extended 

weavers weaving a garment." 
The \ajur Veda mentions gold doth, or brocade^ for a counter- 
Iiane. No information U given in the Kig Veda of the maimiUs 

I *" Ramayana 

and Mahabharuta, cotton, silken, and woollen sltifli are constantly 

R^ytuia the nuptial presents to Site, the 
bode of Ranuq from her father, consisted of woollen stufis furs, 
precious stones, fine silken vestments of divers colours, and 
prmccy onjaments, and sumptuous carriages. The Ramayana 
gives no names of places where partknlar articles of clothing 
w^ made; but m the Mahabharata, in the ennmemtion of the 
their I feudatory princes brought to Yudliisthira, as 

0 thu wool of sheep and goats, and of thread span 

NoIIhT^ni u woven by the tribes of the 

orthWestern Himalayas; of elephant housings presented by 
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ihe princes of Eastern HiodusULn j and -of pure ILnfiii 
the gift of the people of Gangam, the Carnatic and Mysore* 
Weaving and djfeing are contmually menhoned In the Code of 
Manu; and in other ancient works black cloth is appropriated 
to the Indian Saittm, yelJoir to Venus, and ted to Man. In the 
ancient sculptures the women are Tepreseotcid both in richly 
embroidered brocaded robes^ and in muslin £0 fine as to fully 
expose their form, the lines of its Ibtd-^ or of its silk and gold 
edging, traced across their bodaeSi being the only evidence that 
they are doihed* On ihe Ajania Cave paintings the women's 
robes lire blue, which stiU is a favorite colour with Indian 
women. The Hindu poets are very eloquent on the charm- 
mg effect of a fair [sienna complexioned] woman <lressed in 
blue, likening it lo that of a dark clond lighted up by the ludiani 
fire of beauty. It is, however, considered indecent for a woman 
of the twicc-bom castes to wear a blue dress unless it be of silk, 
exoepttug In the ease of a Jlfahmini woman at night, a Kshatriya 
woman whiiu a bride? or at a feastj and a Vaisj^a woman when 
perfonning But they all take o^^ any bine cotton dress 

they may be wearing during pieals^ One of the most ancient 
epithets of Vishnu is /tfimMrj, “ clothed in yellow garments."' 
The Indian hennits, in the oldest mention of ihem, are te<iuiTcd 
to wear clothes of yellow ochre colour, all others being free to 
wear any colonr of v'^esturc they plcasCi WTicn the Greeks with 
Alomtidcr arrivixl in India, they noticed that the garments Vi om 
by the people were made of ''tree wool,'* or wool produced 
in nuts;” and Megastlicncs [Strabo, xv, t, ^ 5 ’]* adds^ 

'* their robes are 'worked in goldi and omam cirted with various 
stones, and they wear also flowered gum'ients of the finest mus¬ 
lin." No conventional ornament is probably more ancient than 
the colored stripes and patterns we find on Indian cotton clotK 
and the cotton carpets called fir/ran^r* In the or silk 

brocades, the ornamental designs betray conflicting influences. U 
IS very difficult to say when silk weaving passed from China into 
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frtdta, and it H'ould appear as if there were no conditsivc evidence 
of its ha™g been known Iq lV^«tern Asia until Justinian antrodyced 
at in the sixth centiity through Persia tom ChitKL. But there is 
no doubt Iliac the brocades of Aharaedabad and Iknares and 
Mufshcdabiid represent the rich stulTs of Babylon, wouglU* 
as we know they were, with fagures of animals in gold and 
\^iegatcd colours^ Such brocades are now a specially of 
Benares^ where they are known under the name of sh'hirgaAr 
happy ** hunting grounds/* which is nearly a translation [Yu 1 e» 
A/ajva i, 6j] of the name or beast hunts/* 

by which they were known to the Saracens. Pine weaving 
probably passed from India to Assyria and Egypt, and through 
the Phrenicians into Southem Europe | and gold was inwoven 
with cotton in India, Egypt, Clialdfea, AssyTia* Babylonia, and 
Phcenicia, from the earliest times, first in flat strips, and then tn 
wire, or twisted round thread, and the most ancient form of its 
use is still practised all over India. In Exodus axxix, a and j, 
we read t And he [Aholiab] made the ephod of gold, blue and 
purple and scarlet, and fine twined liociip And they did beat 
the gold into thin plates^ and oil it into ^ircs" [** strips ” IC 
should be translated]T **' to work it in the blue and in the purple 
and in the scarlet, and in the fine linen, with cuniting work."^ 
The inspired Psalmist, in setting forth the majesty and grace of 
the Kingdom of God [Psalm xlivj says, -^ tTpoti thy right hand 
did stand the Queen of Ophir, , . , The king^s daughter is all 
glorious within, her raiment is of wTOUght gold.” Almost at 
the same time Homer describes the golden net ot Hepha&stus 
[Od. vUi, 274]: 

" ttTiflse tfriCtitrE e cn. the sesLrE^ of godiv decciveij 
t ia* 05 the filmy webs the *pWcr moTd. 

Pliny [Ek. viii, di. 74] also telU us, "Eut to weave cloth with 
gold was the invention of an Asiatic King, Altaltis, frorai whom 
the name Attalk Aitalifa wAV ” « AL’aiira iuaitv,'' « Aitafkst 
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fffrtii derived, arid the Babylonians were most noted for 

llieir skill in weaving clotbs of various eolours. Of coiutk the 
ejccelTence of the art passed in the long coitnic of ages fmin one 
place to another, and Babylon, Tarsus^ AlescttKlria, Baghdad, 
Damascus, Aniiochp Tabriz, Constantinople, Cyprus, Skily* Tri¬ 
poli successJYely became celebrated for their gold and ailver, 
wrought Issues* and silks and brocades. The Saracens, ihtonglt 
thetr wide-spreading conqne&ts and all-devouring cosmopolitan 
$p[jctitc for arts and learning—at second^hand^sitccecdcd in 
confusing all local styles together, so that now it is often difficult 
to distinguish between European m\d Eastern ioduences in the 
designs of an Indian brocade i and yet through every disguise 
it Is not irnpossible to infer the essential identity of the brocades 
of mCHlem India with the blue and purple and scarkt worked in 
gold of ancient Babylon. 

Such brocades doubtless were ^''the goodly BabybnTsh garment ” 
which tempted Achan in Jericho, and the Veil of the Temple at 
Jerusalem, w^hich Josephus describes as a Bo^iAi^-edv 

of varied colours marAclIously wrought.*' Col Yule [Afar^a 
i, 62], in the place just cited, also writes : ** From Bandas, 
or Baldac, Baghdad, certain of these rich silk and gold 
brocades were called or La Eoglislip Baudckina. 

From tiieir use in the state canopies and nmbrelka of Ilalian 
dignitaricSt the woitl Baldacchino has come to mean a canopy, 
even when architectural" Cramotsy derives its name from the 
Kemie-S insect, which before the introductioa of cochineal from 
America, in 1518, was universally used for dyeing scatleL It h 
the fif/a of Moses, wherewitli the hangings of the Tabernacle and 
sacred vestments of the Hebrew priesthood were twice dyed/ 
Sardis was celebrated for thb scarlet dye, as were Tyre and Crete 
for their lesplendent purples, the Tjrian having been obtained 
from A sheU-hsh, as was also the red of Tarentum, and the 
Cretan tincture from a plant w'hk-h TheophrastuSp Dtoscorides^ and 
Flirty res[iCCtiveTy call tw ^jws 
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tAa/assim, but which was, however, nqt a seaweed, but a Jichen 
«]ei.c.cal probably with ooe of the spedes fh>tn which the Otchil 
purple of modem art is prepared. That the cdebmted “ purple " 
of the aocients was amethystine or violet In hue, and not red, is 
dtnscUy proved by their comparing the Tyrimi with the Cretan 
purple, the latter of which they ocHisidered the more brilllajit 

Het^mus tells ns of the admimtiott of Darios for the «scarlet 
doak [I^whnson. 

translation] of Syloson, the Samian, the fiery colour of which 
was probably derived from Kerraes, and which ceruiniy would 
ool have exated the cupidity of Darius had the dye of Tyro been 
lud. From the Arabic names of the insect, comes not 

only ^nd mrnww., but also The 

^bs received both the insect and its name from Armema, 

bel '^D-“ T** t™"* 

it “^der the name of 

iTtan celcmme in vermiculum se 

muta^quodjdeo solemon vocant'‘ [icdv, 4]. b 

die ^c worf as v^miadum. V.rmkulum, io (her, in the 

“IntlLl-rhTEogland formeriy 
roimilmns. The I-rench term oridnally signified 

e^^, and horn .t was subsequently transferred to rod sulphart! 

^ mcroury or emnabar, a pigment known Jrom the earliest tiroes. 

T, V ^ ^«nnilion- [ch. sdi ral • 

and by E^^^a {xxiii, *4], when rofeiring to the carvings of « men 
^^yed upon the wail, the lm.sges of the Chaldatans portrayed 

lo-l n.™u6e.„„ 
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the name itself is traDsferred to an- altc:^Eher different siyb of 
mantifncture* Thus, beside Baudelcin froin Baghdad, we have 
Damask from Damascus^ and Satin, from Zayuimi in China |Ynle]. 
Sindon, Syndon, Sendai, Sandaliiip and Gendatus, from Sindlw 
Calico from Calicut, and Muslin from x^Iosul. Maitjo Polo* 
Book r* ck Vj writes of the kingdom of Mosul* ""^Ail the cloths 
of gold and silver that arc called Aftfs^/ax are made in this 
country ; anti those great meichants called who cany 

for sate sttdi quantities of spkeiy and pcaiLs* and cloths of silk 
and goldp pure also from this kingdom." In his note [voL i, p. 59] 
ColoiieL Yule absences % KO hen? that or muslin has 

a ver>^ difrerent meaning from what it has now. A quotation 
from ives, by Maisdeup shews it to have been applied In the 
middle agiK to a stmng cotton doth made at Mosul. Do^y says 
that the Arabs use in the sense of inusliu*^ Tartariums, 

CojoneL Yule [jIAj™ i, 359J believes, were so-called* 

*^not because they were mark in Taitaiy^* but because they were 
brought from China through the Tartar dominions,'' Dante 
alludes to the supposed skill of Turks and Tartars in weaving 
gorgeous stu^s ^ and Boccaccio, commeiating thereon, sstyn that 
TajEarian cloths are so skilfully woven that no painter with his 
brush could equal them. Thus also Chaucer* as quoted by 
CokinuL Yule: 

** On emy trnmpc* haiaging a bro^d IwuJtn: ' 

Of fiiiB TairtariMm^*^ 


Tbis is the cloth of gold whicli Marco Polo colls A^rM and 
JVa^u^St and he evidently describes the primitive working of 
gold in strips into it where. Book II* ch. xiv* he writes : ^'Xow 
on his birthday* the Great Khan dresses in the best of his robes, 
all wrought in beaten gold.^ Buckram is said to be derivetl 
from Bokhara. The word occurs [Vule* Afar^e /W^?, i, 59 ] os 
ExAffram, EfirAfntm\ an<i EikirassJmu Fustian is said to he derived 
from Fostat, one of the mediaeval chles that form Cairo, and Tadeta 
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and Tabby from a street in -E^i^dad^ Eaden Powell, hoirever^ 
U\ his liift of coUoti fabric^s met with \n thr Punjab 

voL ii, p, names fa/zd a fabric of twistetl 
tlircad, made both in silk and cotton; and /qfla iii Persbn 
means twisted, as 6 it//a meam woven ^ Ferhaiia itie manu¬ 
facture gave its name to iJio street in Baghdad where it was 
made. Cambric b from Cambray ; Sarcenet from the Saracens | 
^loire and Moluiir from the Moors. Draper is not, hon'cvcr, 
from d'Ypres in Fbndcis^ but from a Low Greek word l^tairwfiiQv 
(from owursrau, I separate), meaning patternedi" iignreth d ta jierccL 
Arras is from Arras ; Dowlas — filthy dowEas^^—&oni Dowlais 
in France; Holland, ** of eight ahtUings an cil/' from Holland ; 
and Nankeen from Nariikin. Gaiire Is said to be from Gaza, Baize 
from Bajce,r and Dimity from Damictta. Cypresse h froin Cyprus j 
and I’ ricM from Fricslanidi Jean from Jaen; Cloth of Rayne 
from Rennes j and Cloth of Tars from Tarsus, or perhaps 
Tabriz, Drugget is said to be from Drogheda; Dutk^ that is 
Tuck [whence I'ucker Street, Bristol], from Torques in Nor¬ 
mandy. Bouide de Tli^ndre or Boufdalisandre from Ales-^ 
andriaj Worsted from Worsted in Norfolk; and Kerseymere 
Cashmere*^ from Kersey, and Lirtsey-Wdsey from Linsey, two 
villages of Sussex* Gingham is said to be from Guingampj 
Siclatoun h UnJught to be from Sicily, Chintz is derived from 
fAwi or Hindu wonk for variegated, spottd, whence 
Velvet and Sam it are both labrics of Fastern origin, and the 
etymology of the former word, in old Englisb velouette/ h 
from tlie Italian rviV/c, fleecy, nappy, and f^iin rc//w:r a fleece j 
and of the Utter, from ^ ** six,” and ** threads," the number 
of threads in the warp of the texture. Camlet was originally 
probably woven of camels' hair. Under the Eaitem Empire 
CAr^'Soi^/art/j was the name given lo old silks of rich dyes 
worked with the round nail head paUem in gold* The name 
Comawdiaii was given lo sLlks patleimcil w ith the Greek letter 
r; and w^hcci four of these letters were so placed as to fortii a 
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Sl George's crqss^ or a [masfikoj It. "auspicious”] cross, 

ihe silk was termed Slmne^^ or Sf^ur&tT/iuSf and Ea(ys^atiri?H^ 
were silks covered with ^ netted pattern In gold; and 
Sfragii/aJa^ were sliped on baned silks, ev idently derived origin- 
ally from India. Tissue b doth of gold or silver^ similar to 
SiclatoLin and Tartartum or Naqati [a word cormpted^ 1 believe, 
from the Hindi, naksha^ a pictute], and the and r^ri of 

India] and the flimsy paper called tUsue-paper was originally 
mode to place beLw etm the tissue to prevent its framing or tamisli- 
ing when folded* Cloth of P^l would he any brocade used 

an ensign^ robct or covering pall of state, and generally 
means Baudekin. Csm^a is the same word as 
Shawl is the Sansctii s&iaf a Hoor^ or room, because shawls 
were first used as carpets, bangings^ and coverlets. The w^ord 
therefore is in its origin the same as the Trench salk and 
the Italian saknt, saloon or large room* ‘‘ITle name Eftudarra 
pocket handkerchiefs is derived from the Indian word 
applied to stuiS from the method, to be hereinafter described, 
by which they are printed in spots, 

C&k&fts. 

Cotton manufacture did not obtain a real fooun^ in Europe until 
last century. At a date before history the art was carried from 
India to Assyria and Egypt; but it was not until the thineenlh 
century that the cotton plant was introduced into Soutbem Europe 
where its wool was at first used to make paper. The monuliccture of 
it into cloth in imitation of the fabrics of Egypt and India was first 
attempted by the Italian States in the ihirteenth century'; from which 
it was carried into the Low Countries, and thence passed over to 
England in the seventeenth century. In 16.^1 " Manchester cottons,^ 
made up in imitation of Indian cottons, were still mode of wool. 
But in vain did Manch^ter attempt to compete on fair free-trade 
principles with the printed calicoes of India } and gradually Indian 
chintzes became so generally worn In England^ to the detriment 

R 
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of ihe tn'Oollcn and fljxea tnanufacturts of the oouatiy, as to 
excite popular feeling against them; and the fioverament, yietd- 
ing to the clamour, passed the Jaw, in 1741, which tlisgraced the 
statute book for a generation, prohibiting tlie wear of ail printed 
calicoes whatever. It was modified in ijjd so far that calicoes 
were allowed to be worn, "provided the warp thereof was entirely 
of linen yarn " Previously to this, in 1700, a law had been passed 
by which all wrought silks, mixed stuffs, and figured calicoes, 
'* the manufacture of Persia, China, or die East Indies, were for¬ 
bidden to be worn or otherwise! used la Great Britain." It was 
particularly dtssigned for the protection of the Spitalfields siifc 
^ufficturc,but proved of little or no avail against the prodigious 
impottttion and tempting cheapness of Indian piece-goods at 
that time. Cotton was first maaulactured in Scotland in 1676, 
nnd in Glasgow in lyjE, and in Afanchester tlie manufacture of 
printed calicoes was regiilaily establiahed in 1765. Fustians, 
dimities, and vermilions from cotton-wooI had, however, been 
made in l.ondon and in Alanchcster from 1641. After the in¬ 
vention of Arkwright's machine, in 1765., the production of Mia- 
Chester developed so rapidly as to make it very evident that the 
protc^on of manufactures against foreign cennpatition was a 
violation of the first principles of political economy. 

The word “cotton " is not used in die English transladon of 
the Bibles but in the passage of the book of Esther, [nrea met 
450] ch. 1 , 6 kVhefie were white, and blue hangings,"— 
die Hebrew word translated “green," is Atir/^T, the Sanscrit 
pasa, and Hindu iapas, that is, cotton [in the pod], an aboriginal 
Indian production. The passage should be translated—" Where 
were white and blue [striped] cotton hangingswhich were pro¬ 
bably imiuliona from, if not actually, Bengal ifftraitgis. The 
fiamayana frequently mentions colored garments, and the way in 
which robes are represented colored on the Egyptian monuments 
m iig-mg Stripes of different colours, green, yellow, blue, pint, is 
one of the most duiacteristic ways of dyeing cotton cloths hi 
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® India. Herodotus, Book i, eh. J03, tells of a certain tribe of the 
Caspian:—“ In these forests certain trees are said to grow, from 
the leaves of which, j«unded and miied with water, the tnhabi- 
tan Is make a djiie, wherewith they paint upon their clothes tii,e 
figures of animial^ and the figures so impreisscd never wash oiii, 
but last as though they had been inwoi'ini in the cloth from the 
firstj and w'ear as long as the garment"' Pliny, Book sxst, 
ch. iii/a (1 writes i In Elgypt they employ a very remarkable 
process for the coloring of tissues. After pressing the material, 
which is white at fin»b tliey sal urate it., not with colouf^ but 
with mordants that are calculated lo absorb colour. This done, 
the tissues, still imchanged in appearancej are plunged into a 
cauldron of boiling dye, and are removed the next morning fully 
cploretL It is a sbphr fact, too, that, although the dye m the 
is of a uniform color, the material when taken out of it is 
of v-arious colours, according to the nature of the mordants that 
have been respectively applied to it; these colours, t00| will 
never wash onL** 

From Arrian we have seen that musHns; and 6 & 6 i^ 

cjottons; sashes^ iirHEWTa^ sashes striped with 

didurent colours ; purple doth ; and muSbi-cv 

muslins of the colour of mallows, were exported Lu his time from 
India to all the ports on the Arabian and East African coasts. 
The Portuguese gave the name of to the chintzes of 

India when they first saw them at Cahcdt. Indeed the cotton 
tissues and stufiis of India have always been even more sought 
after for the beauty and brilliance of their natuni] dyes, than for 
the fineness and softness with w^hich they are woven ; and one of 
the greatest improvements in English textile manulactures would 
be the substitution of the rich deep-loncd Indian dyes for the 
harsh flaring chemicals, especially of the magenta series at present 
in use^ Mr. Wardle, of 3 >ek, has paid great attention to this 
matter, especially in connexion with the application of dyes to 
tlic lasdr silk of India. 
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'llie Mabaiaj^ of Casbmerc: lias^ it h saidi adopter! ark efFect- ^ 
uai plan for the gyppn^on of tlie niagtLnta dyes within his 
kiiigdtiiti. First, a duty of 45 per cent, is ievii?d on them at tlsc 
frontier i and at a certain dlstajice witUm the frqniierp they mo 
confiscated and at once destroyetL 

l*ho great ex[K>rt trade in Indian cotton tnanufactiiriis has long 
lallen belore the competition of Manchester, Stilh howeveri an 
immense cotton manufacture, for domestic purposes, continues to 
exist in India, equal probably to the whole export trade of 
Manchester; and now timt cotton mills are bein^ established in 
Bombay and other dties^ we may even esjwct to see the tidy of 
competition at last turned against Mandicstcr, In copsequence 
of the improi'cment of national taste in ibis conntiy, and the 
spread of higher education and culture among the native^ of India, 
we may ho|xi for a mpid increase in the demand for Indbm liand^ 
loom made and artistically dyed and printed piece goods. The 
true diwirc is found naturally only in Indian cotton 

stuffs* Nothing could be mon; distinguished for the balbroom, * 
nothing simpler for a colta^, than these clollis of unbleached 
cotton, with their exquisitely ornamented narrow borders in red, 
blue, or green silfc* Indian native gentlemen and ladica should 
make It a point of culture never to wear any dotbing or ornaments 
but of native manufacture and strictly native design, constantly 
purified by comparison with the best csamples, and the models 
furnished by the scidptiifes of Animvati, Sanchi, and Dharh^ 

J^r/nAjfa^ qf Cattm Mamif^^tar^ m 

Mr. Baden PowdI says that it is impossible 
to oxekde any dt>^ or town from the list of cotton manufacturing 
loci^ties in the Panjalx. Weavers are found ia e very place pro- 
dudtig at least the coarser cloths required by all classes. In the 
large dtks, such as Lahore, Amritsar^ Multan, Ludhiana, and 
others, almost cveiy kind of fiibric b woven. Ludiiiana has a 
spccbl mine for drills, checks and other doth, resembiing 
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European denuminjitions; as well as far [head and waist* 

cloths]* and other native ^brics. Multan is noted for cotton pile 
tarpelST and printed and hand-paintcd calicoes or chintreSf and 
native [waist-<^lotlis] with a red printed border^ Btit the 

most important seat of all 'the finer cotton wei%'ing is the 
Jalandhar Deiab, comprising: the distnets of Hushiarpiir^ Jal¬ 
andhar, and Kangra^ between the Satlaj and the Here* 

as cv'crjiMhcre throu^out India, the competition of Manchester 
lias caused fatal injury to the local manufacture, but still the 
fine [dia|>ers] of Eahun* and the muslin turbans of Baj- 
wars are celcrbraled even in Hindustan. A coarse cloth called 
JtAada [whkh litemlly rac^ns woven is also Largely exported 
from the Doab to the hills beyond Kulu and SpitL In other 
parts of the Panjab there is an et^ual demand for this cloth for the 
marhels of Cabul and. Turkestan, and other towns through which 
the'Paiacha merchants pass between Bengal and Central Asia. 
In this way the distficts of Jhang, in the Rctdina Doab, 
between the Ravi and Chenub, spd of Shahpur, especially the 
town of Kushab, in the Jetch Doab, between the Chenab and 
JhilaiEp have a considerable trade in Mads; and chintzes and 
printed fabrics are also much in demand and are largely ejcpoited* 
^lultan, which is a great Tendezvous of the Po^*tn<.ia mcrchanis 
of the new frontier district of the Panjab, has a considerable 
trade in theoi* as indeed in all the articles that are exported from 
India into CenttaJ Asia. The district of Gugaira, and especially the 
towns-of Syadwalla and ?ak-Rirtan, in the Detajat, between the 
Indus and Suleiman hills, rue noted for the of 

atid Mrw [wrappers or roM* Kushab in Shapur is also noted 
for its both silk and cotton. The https of Peshawar 

arc famous^ and the dark blue*^ scarf with its crimsoti edge, 
woven in the valley of Eohat, south of Peshawar, is, observes 
Mr. Baden Powell, \cry chamcieriatic. A similar scarf, both 
pkin and ornamented with a gold border, is woven, in the Hazara 
hills north of Raw^ Pindi. It is estimated that from 
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6jQoo of the plain kind^ valued at from four to thirty ^hilliDgs cadi 
are made yearly; and from 1^500 to 3,000 of the bordered klndp 
valued at from iL to 7/. each. The Fanjab districts bordering 
on the Xoith4Ve5tcm Provinces and Rajputana are principally 
remarkable for muslin Itirbands* ‘ which are largely woven at 
DelhL In the Sirsa district the princitial fabrics are two coarse 
sorts of muslin called gasis [** rough ffm/trts [“broads” 500 
threads to the weft]^ and that is wrappers^ of 

two colours. Other Panjab denominations^—which arc common to 
all Indla^—of native cotton fabrics^ are fnaimals or muslin^ of 
which darfsi are striped of a thicker texture at regular interraSs, 
and arc a coarser mrietj’; sheets folded twice^ and 

Aiai/taMs, sheets folded four times ^ and fine-colored cloths, 
made cfiiedy at Battala and Sialkotei striped in the direction of the 
warp with silk, or cotton lines of a dilTerent colour, the cloth being 
called if the stripe has tw^o lines, if throe and 

so on* J)aAt or twHls, and the plain cloths called /msuF, 

used principally for tent cloths and dusters, and t/nM/j 
or '* gambioons ** have been made only since the English occupa¬ 
tion of the country. The thick carpets also, for which 
Ambala was always iainous^ are now |>foduced all over the 
country^ Printed cloths, if the pattern is continuous, ate called 
f/«r 7 , if composed of se|)anite designs Mr [chintz], and if dyed 
In spots, like the old bandana jjockct^handkerchief, 

*S/Wj^—I n Sindh coarse cotton cloths called dm^garis are 
manufactured in every village and town. Both colored silk and 
cotton cloths are made at Alahyar-jo-Tando ^ and jwrik at Hala« 
Tatta was once renowned for its silk and cotton, fabrics, and u 
considerable manufactufe of lusiJr /mtgis^ and of mixed silk and 
cotton also, is still carried on there. Dr. Winchester [quoted by 
Mr. Hughes in the GaurUir ff/ M 0/ Stftd^ London, 

1376], in 1S39, speaks of thetse articles being then made of 
exquisite beauty and workmanship ’ and they were greatly prized 
by the old Amiris, who included them in all the presents they 
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matli! to foreign powers. Ax that time the Tatti chbl 'cs were 
considered to bo far sniwtior both in tCKiure and pattern to those 
nvxdt in most other pans of India^ and aLmost ri^^lled those of 
Surat^ Cotton susir, and sarii [robes] are abio made in 

hrgo niimbeTs at KaiacbL 

Ea/^ii/amr^^ln Rajputaria cotton is woven everywhere, and 
the printed moslios and coiton cloths [chintzes] of Jaipur and 
Jodpur are prized all over Hindustan for the purity and brilliance 
of their dyes. The large cotton Jtirts of Rajputana, Griped in rc<I, 
greenj yellow, blnej and black are man^eUous examples of the skill 
of Indian weavers in harmonising the most prismatic colours. 

Pm.'/jrojj.—In the North-Western Frurincea a 
coarse cotton cloth, M^rucf^ is generally made, and of especial ex- 
ceJlcrice at JhansL in the Jalaun district a sort of muslin 
called js made. The old town of Chandari in the Lalaipur 
district was famous for its fine mtisUrts, but the trade lins greatly 
decline d Cajitam Tykr tried to revive it, but in an outbreak of 
cholera in 1S65 the weavers all died| or ran away^ and his plans 
failed. In Sahamnpnr^ a coarse cloth caTli^lis made. Turbands 
are a speciality of Sikandrabad Dyeing and printing of country 
cloths is carried on in many places. Tlio muslins of Benares are 
figured w ith gold on a ground of white, black, brown, or purple Tlie 
city of Bijnur has a special reputatioii for the manufacture of the 
sacred cord or sacrificial thread /uwai] of the Brahmans, 

—In Oudh, before its annexation, a large numl>er of 
the lower classes were employed in w^eaviug cotton, and their 
h^ms paid a fixed annual duty lo the Kingi but the industry 
received a deadly blow directly it was exposed to the unrestricted 
competition of Manchesten Yet every village 1 ms still lis liittc 
colony of caste weavers; Take for example the Nawabganj lahsil, 
in the district of BaiH'Batiki, of w^hich the statisdt^ of the Jocal 
manufacture are gi^'cn in the ofUcial Gas^ff^rr [Lucknow, 1877]. 
It supports 1,^10 Weavers^ who wea\'c ten denominations of cotton 
fabrics, namely, rnsifitidis, and of country 
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twist, and tapaliSf fharkanas, adafari, susis, and biim of Lan- 
cashiit: twisL In the Hardoi distrct the muslin caltod tnamudi 
is still in considcralile demand, and weaving also thrives at 
Fanda, Xawabganj, Baiswara, and cotton printing at Kheri^ all 
in the same distncL In the Klteri district [quite distinct 
from the town hefore named] the largE^st in Oudh, cotton 
weaving is pursued by 3,155 and cotton printing by 990 
artiiiccnL ,At Biswariy in the Sitapur district, there arc too 
families of weavers, and no emigration of distressed weavers has 
yet taken place from this district At Jais, in the Sultanpur 
^'^ous kinds of teitule cloths, both plain and Irrocadcd, 
ate manuGieturcd, of which a peculiar kind of mtislin called tanzilt “ 
is the most famous. The weavers have a curious art of in-weasing 
with it, at the time 0/ its manufacture, any design that may be 
suggested to them. Verses and sentences are most common, and 
these are varied to suit every taste and creed. Some are passages 
from the Koran, others from the Vedas^ and others Ironi Watts's 1 

moral songs and hymns. In the Lucknow district the weavers 
were at one rime highly prosperous, but have now but small work 
for their looms. The number of looms is said to be 1,474, the 
number of pieces turned out 89,159, of tlw total yearly value of 
Si 347 , or about 10 on each loom. Cotton printing, howex-er, 
still continues to be a successful calling in the city of Lucknow, 
although Manchester chintecs sell for a shilling the yard, while 
those printed on the spot cost twenty pence the yard. Bnt the 
Lucknow chintzes arc fhr su|Krior in colour, the Kukmil and 
Baita rivers being famous for the purity of the tints thdr waters 
gi« to the deep-toned dyes of India. Formerly the weavers of 
Tand.-! m the Fyrabad district used to produce the most delicate 
muslins^ but tiow tliey are seldom made. 

Cotton fabdes cue maTiuiacttircd all over Bihiir, 

Bengal^ Oriisi, and Assam. Superior cotton cloth h made in 
the Satidrah subdi^'ision of the twenty^-four Pergunnas^ and at 
several places In Bardnaa The fine coLton manufactiire of 
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Santiptir ancsse from its hiidng been the centre of the kuge 
factories established in the Xiiddea dlvisiorv, in the old days of 
the East India Company. At ChaTpata, also in XoakhaJj, in 
Chittagong, there was foimerly a cotton factory of the old East 
India Company, and the ^a/ta£ [** woven —cotton stuHs] or 
** Bastas,” far which it waa famoi^ had, in their time* an ex¬ 
tensive reputation and were largely pfiamufactaird, Coarse cloth 
only is noiv made theret-and die importation of Manthtster goods 
bids fair to destroy even this limited industry. In Ciiittagotig the 
Mugs of Cox’s Bazaar make both silk and cotton clothe At 
Sarail, in Tipj^erah, a or muslin is made as fine 

almost as the muslins of Dacox Cotton weaving' employs one- 
tenth of the population of Tipperah, but the industry is rapidly 
declining in the competition whh Manchester, the native weavers 
taking to agriculture. At Jahanabad in the Patna dK^ision, the 
weaving of fine cotton stiifEs, a relic of the East India Companj^s 
factory at Fatfia^ is stiU carried on; and the weavers continue to 
form an important body of the conimtinily. 1'owela and bath 
cloths are a spedatity of Bihar^ and strong coarse cloth of Saruit 
Good cotton cloth js also made at Pakinow in Chota Nagpur. At 
Kas£mbaianr, in the Rajshahye diiision, tliere has been a great 
decline in its once £imous manufacturer ainci^the abolition of the 
East India Company's monopoly in i3j3. 

The once celebrated Dacca muslins are now almost a thing 
of the pash James Taytor, io his iSCv/cjI p/ iind 

SfaZ/ffia it /publislied in 1S40, deplores the ruin which had 
overtaken its muslin trade: but he records that thirty-six 
different denommatiojos of cotton doth were still made at Dacca. 
Since Dr. Taylor wrotet riie manufacture has still more greaily 
faDcn In the time of Jehang^rt Dacca muslin could be 
manufactured fifteen ^^ards long and one broad, weighing only 900 
grains^ the price of which was 40/. Now the finest ef the above 
si^e weighs i+6ao grains and h worth only lo/, and even such 
pieces are made Only to order* The three pieces presented to the 
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Prince of Wales, and which were expressly prepared for him^ were 
twenty j-tirds long and one broad, nnd weighed ij&So grains [three 
and a half ounces] each. Tavernier states that the ambassador 
of Shah Safy [s.tk i63S"i64i]^ on his return from India, pre¬ 
sented his master with a cocoa-nut, set with JeweK containing a 
inu>$lin ttitband iMny yards in lengthy so exquisitely fine that it 
could scarcely be felt by the touch. A rare muslin ^ns formerly 
produced in Dacca, which when kid wet on the groffij became 
invisible; and because it thus became undistEnguishable from the 
uvening dew it was nained le. ^*the dew of evening.'^ 

Another kind was called or runnirig wmicr* because it 

became invisible in water. The demand for the old cotton 
flowered and sprigged muslins of Dacca in Europe has almost 
entirely fallen o^ but there is a brisk and increasing demand for 
tiisiur embroidered mustins^ denominated Aasida$^ throughout 
India, Persia^ .\rabta, Eg^^pt, and Turkey* 

Cintrai Fri&vttius .—In the Central Provinces cotton looms 
are found everywhen^ and the gold-wrought cotton tissues, whith 
seem Like woven sunshine’ and brocaded silks of Carhanpur, 
and the nchly^:mb^oi[kr^cd appard of Nagpur and Ehandam, are 
famous and still hold their own against all competition, throughout 
Ceniral India, 

Barhanpur is, however, Mr. Grant informs us in the 
fir Cfnirdl Fravsmest Nagpur, iflyo, a dccItniTig city The re¬ 
moval from it of the scat of the nativti goveminent is one cause 
of this and another is the return of peaceful times under our 
administration, which has induced majiy of the cultivators of the 
neighbouring lands who resided within the walls for pnitcction, to 
move nearer to their fields. A third is the ad^t of the milwavp 
which has destroyed the busttiess of Barhanpur as the depot for 
the trade between Malwa and the Dakhan. Another, and the 
one usually adducecl as the sole cause, is the faiting-ofT of the 
demand for the richer fabrics of inwoven gold, for the production 
of which the city has always been famous, owing to the break ir-g 
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up of so many native Indian courts. It now contiUns S,ooo stone 
houses, and a population of 3+137, most of whom are dependent 
in One way or another on the wiie-dtawing and cioth-weaviug 
industries of the plant At the census of iSfifi thu number of 
gold thread makets were:— 

XMrvHiniweM.to, 

WiTc-ftacteiicrs - 

i ! 4!3 

Totil. , . . , , , I4J4 


The tiUEnbcr of weairers in wsis— 


Selk'lipiiiacrs 

Cloih-dym * , . .., 

*' Kabbacun “ [gold iliraxdj nreaven . , 

Other ... . - * 


4 S 

4S7 

j8i 

4 . 4 J 7 


TcAbI , , 


* 5*330 


In the 13haniJ.ira dbirkt native doth is made at Ehanthn^ 
Pauni, Sihoni, Adar, and several other towns. The finest and best is 
manufactured at PaunL This doth is much prijecd by the higher 
clas of nativciv who sometimes pay ao/. for a turbands or ddfu/M 
[a twofold scarf]. The manufacturers of these cloths axe said to 
have come otigmally from Burhanpur, and from Paithau on the 
Godavari, the old capital of Salivaliana^ j^.d. ^S. Red with 
difierent coloured borders of silk and cotton* are made at hf obari 
and Andhalgaon, Bagri is noted for its stout and durable 
cloth, nnd the town of Bhaudara for its turbands. The coinineroe 
of this district has received a great impetus through the improve* 
merit pf the road to Jubbulpur* and the opening of the Railway. 

In Kagpur* cotton arid silk cloths of all sorts of desmptions 
are produced in great abundance, from dMtX valued at 50 /, the 
pair* to the scanty worn by the common coolies. The 

orturbands, aregcncially made of nndy woven cotton cloth* 
with a broad fringe of gold The sar/r and if/tetiM are gencrelly 
of plain cotton, with a handsome silk border. The vciy best of 
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these arc made at Nagpur and Umren byt those made lit the 
neighbouring towns of Kliapa, Mannda^ and Bbiwapuft are also 
of superior quality. 

At Hoshnng^badp the weaving trade flourished until the enor- 
mous demand for cotton wool in 1863-64 raised the price of the 
raw material beyond the weavers" means. All the cotton wool in 
the district was exported^ and Manchester piece goods were at 
once imported^ and they have held the market ever since- Many 
native looms have in consequence stepped and the local 
manufacture has partially succumbed. 

At Chanda, coarse and fine cloths are made which are still 
exported to all parti of Western Indian and formerly found 
their way to Arabia The Teltnga weavers turn out cloths of 
colored patterns in very good taste, and cotton thread of 
wonderful fineness 15 spun for export to other parts of India, 

At Bustar^ the outcast Mahars and ParLiKs weave the narrow 
coarse cloths used as htr^/is by the Murks and other wild tribes. 

Birar.—ln Berar the stout cotton cloths called Jtadh and 
dhQfars are made everywhere. Fair turband cloths are woven at 
Bobpur, in the ,\koIa district; and at EUichptir, turhands and 
other fine cloths for mate and female appcmiL Excellctit 
cotton carpets am also made at Ellichpiur and Akot, and Bolapur 
in the Akola districti 

the Pfcstdency of Bombay^ Surat suffered as 
much as any town in India from the extinction of the East 
India Company's tradmg moriopoly in A new em was 

opened to English commerce,'" writes the hiscoriant heedless of 
the two centuries of manufacturing activEty and prosperity^ 
under the Company's fostering rule, which had preceded k in 
Indiam But within the last four or five years the cotton manufac¬ 
tures of Surat have shewn strong signs of revi^ah and the Hindu 
weavers have begun to make cloth of a new pattern, chiefly for 
bodices, which is largely exported to the Dakhan, 

Baroach, alsot under the Ea^t India Company^ was a great 
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centre of cotton tnonuractures, from tljc stoutest c;inva$ to the 
finest muslins; but the industry ft-as minetl by the unrestrained 
Alanchester import^ and of the tliirty odd varieties of cloths 
enumerated in the foctoiy diary for 17^7, only six arc made now. 

The weaving of cotton doth is still an important industry in 
the Ahmedahatl eoUecioratv. At Kanpur fine cloth is woven from 
English jam, and finds a ready sale in the neighbourhood. At 
Dholka, from tile same matcriahs s^dh sarii, women’s robes], 
are mad^ of much local repute for their strength and steadfast¬ 
ness of colour; an<l in the city of Ahnitdahad the richer weavers 
make superior dAoft'i, saris, dopaiias, and ekahtas [small waiirt 
cloths], which are sold in all parts of Gujemt, and exported to 
Kfljidcsh and Bombay. Khadi cloth, ekepals, and dkoHs are woven 
in every village. Mr. Lely mys, that although a large section of 
tliese vilk^e ciafismen are seen to suflirr from the competition of 
the machine looms, which arc now springing tip ev'erywhcie in 
centres of the cotton mamilacturing distrkts of VVV-stem India, 
Abmedabad has not allowed its old cloth industry to die out. It 
has now four steam factories, employing 1,013 hands, and paying 
in wages a yearly sum of about ao,ooa/ ; but the class which has 
benefited most from these mills is not the caste of local weavers, 
but the Vaghris, who formerly supported themselves by Eg gin g 
Now whole fiunilies of these outcasts take employment at the 
mills, and becomu well off Calico printing is also a craft of 
some consequence in Ahnicdabad. 

In the Xaira collectorate, before the opening of these 
monster fiictortes at Ahmedabad, cotton weaving was the most 
important industry of the district Almost all the men and 
women, both in the towns and the villages, writes Mr. C. P'. 
Sheppiterd, in the Baml^y GasetUer, 1879, were formerly to some 
crcient engaged in cotton spinning and wcaviitg; and the cloth 
woven by them was isttgcly exported to Ratlam and other parts of 
India, both for clothes and sack mg. But of late years Bengal 
jute has to a large extent taken the place of the local mamiCtcture 
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for packJng, while the wearing appareh whfch, from its greater 
strength and cheapness, had little to fear from the fraudulent 
competition of hfanchester hcavily-suwd goods, has now to n 
great cKtent been undersold by the mechanical productis'encss of 
the mills of Bombay and Ahmedabad, the profils of which jjio 
for the most part carried away out of the country by the EnglisJi 
and ot^>r European merchants of ^Vestem India. In this way 

the native caste weavers ssiffer a direct loss, without compensation 

of finy kind 

But at Ivaira ilie ri\ef water is very pure, and most eacelk-nt 
for dyeing, and therefore its painted cbihs at least keep up thdr 
good name; and besides a widespread home demand for them 
they am exported to other places so far as Siam. SOme 
of these printers are men of capital. May their tranquil river 
ever keep its natural pureness for them. 

Printing m gold leaf and silver leaf on cotton clqth and silk is 
very common in Gujarat. The doth is fim stamped witJi a deeply- 
cut hand-block dipped in gum ; and then a layer of gold or silver 
foil IS bid on, and sharply nibbed into it. TTic nibbing takes away 
the foil from the surface of the cloth, except whom it has been 
fastened by the ^mmed pattern. Then Ute foil is so thoroughly 

^tenmto the doth that it may be roughly userl without giving 
^y. This mdusuy also continues in a thriving condition. 

Vbaltih T decorating silk or cotton is by knotting 

' T f pocket-hand- 

kerchiefs. To knot the silk or cotton, the undyed cloth is sent 

to a draughtsman, or cArte/wtfr, who divides the whole surface into 

onc-inch squares;. Then it m« in »k i . 

__,, « goes to the knottcr, or Atwrfearr: 

^ enilly a young girl, who picks up little cloth at each comer 

of the squanu^ des it into a knot n-ith packtlimad the 

for the pound of iho paooo; olicr wUch tbo loots 
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arc aU untied, and shew in little squares [not in circles] of white, 
the centres of which ate fienerally hatid-pinted in yellow« This 
Is the sm|> 1 cst of the handitatut patterns In the fAaI-ti>ndi\ or 
“flowcr-gjirden," many colours are used. First the parts that are 
to remain while arc knotted and the cloth dij^ped in yellow: then 
some of the yellow la knotted, and the cloth is dyed scarlet, 
tor the border some scarlet parts are tied, and the rest dyed 
puiple. 

In the north of Gujarat the favorite color is red, and in 
Kaihiwar, red, combined with deep brown, and yellow, niu p 
^d green in combination with red and yellow are more pteralent 
in the south of Gujarat, and in the Maratha country. The 
peal distinction—as Mr. Gooigc Tetry has pointed out in his very 
mtcrcstitig chapter on “The Manufactures of Western India" 
in the Bombay Jtf^rt for iSyi-yj—between the 

Gujarat and l^Iaratba race% is in tlic decoration of tlicir cotton 
goorls, the fiiurely ^faratha people seldom wearing printed cotton 
goods, while the mbabiiants of Gujarat ])refer them to all others, 
'i’he only printed stuffs worn by the Marathas are ornamented 
with metal leaf Their usual laHs and fhalis [bodices] are dyed 
in the thread, and are either made of cotton only or silk and 
cotton Bitted The decorations consist of borders handsomely 
wrought in silk, or silk and gold. Blue is the favorite color; 
but dark green and purple, and deep crimson, are common 
enough. Calico-printing is also done at Baroach, 

In the coltcctorate of Nosik, the town of Yeola is famous for its 
native silk and cotton manufectures, and the finer kinds of cotton 
stuffs are made also in the town of Nasik j and at Alimcffnagar, 
Shobpur, and Kandesh. Guluigud, in the Kalodgi district of 
the Maratha country, is known for its and ehaih. Cotton^ 
spuming and weaving arc the commonest occupaffons in the 
Belgaum collectoiatc, partirtikrly in the isiukat of Parasgad and 
Sampgaum, Gokals, Chikodi, and Bidi The total number of 
weavers Mr. Terry estimates at about 70,000; In the village of 
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Bil-llongal in ihe Sainpgnum talu^a, sarit arc woven of great 
]icrieciioii. The towns of llar^odir Ntanoli^ and Assundij in Paras- 
gad, also have a large papulation of dyers and cloth printed But 
for the manufacture of cloths the palm must be given to Deshnur, 
in tiic northern part of Sampgaum. The town of Xandi-gad, in 
Bidij is the great rnart for cotton hibrics of all kinds which 
Are: Imported from the eastern districts, and thence find thetr 
way to the coast country below the GMtSi 

MdJrai ^—In the Godavari district in the ^iadms Presidency, 
most excellent ciolbs are made at Urpada, near Coconadat and 
in the villages about UtapalLi and Nursapur j and the fine 
turbands made at Uppada are still in great reqnisitioiL Tent 
cloth of superior quality is also manufactured m the vLlkges 
noar Hajamandri, and in the Central JaiL The weavers are, 
however, in a very impovedshed conditioiv as their industry has 
languished and gradually declined erver since the abolition of the 
exclusive trade of the East India Company* 

Formerly there was a large manufacture of blue s&iamp&rts 
at Kellor^ which was quite broken up by the West Indian Eman¬ 
cipation Act, for the freed negroes refused, very naturally, to wear 
the garb of their slavery j and the heavy expenses of land car¬ 
riage, the absence of railways and canals, and the risks of sending 
goods down to Madras by sea in naUve crail uninsured, while no 
insurance office will accept the risks of the road, all operate 
against the revbTil of the old trade, and the development of the 
immense natural tesotirces of Xellore as a rnanufacturing centre. 

At Yizagapatam s strong cloth is made called that is, 

rsQ threads" [literally do], and the doth is denominated lO, 
12, 14, up to 40 according to the number of limes lao 

is contained in the total number of threads in the warp. Dyed 
blue at Madras, it is exported to Bnuil, the ^lediterxanean^ and 
to liOndon for the West Indies. Imitation Scotch checks and 
plaids are also made for the laige |>Qpubtioii of poor native 
Christians in the Madras Presidency* 
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The chintzes of Masiili|xiUiD have enjoyed a woTld-vide 
celebrity ever since the days of Amaii, and i>robably of the Maha- 
bhamta. They are prized for the freshness and petmanency of 
Iheir dyes, the colours being brighter after washing than before 
There is stiil a great demand for them in Burrna, the Straits, and 
Persian Gulf, but Manchester goods threaten to destroy also this 
immemorial industry' of India. Nearly all the Masulipatan, chintzes 
seen in England are copied from Persian designs of sprigs of 
llowers, and of the knop and flower, and tree of life patterns. 
MTicrevcr the hlahommedan influence is carried in India the 
decorative symbols of the Aryan race are introduced. But at 
Masulipatam the Pereian designs have been introduced through 
the trade with Persia, and probably by Persian colonists. 

In Nellore fine shirtings arc made at Kovur, and pochet* 
handkerchieli^ and, when ordered, muslins suitable tor ladies? 
dresses. Exccedmgly frne muslins are made at Yapallagunta, in 
the Udyagiri talnia ; and strong tent-cloths at Kandukur. Fine 
cloths are ntade in the Mtdras of Gtindur, Rapur, Nellore, and 
Kavoli. Handkerchief are specially woven at Valaparla in the 
Ongole taluk, and curtain-cloths at Gundas-aram, Turimula, and 
Nidimi^ in the Nellore ialuU Dyeing is done at several 
places in the Knndukur, Ongole, and Nellore falukas. 

In the Bellary collectoiate cotton is generally woven, and also 
cloths of cotton and silk. Cotton carpets of large size for houses 
and tents, and of a smaller are for the native troops, ore made at 
Adoni, whence they are exported in la^e quantities to all parts of 
Somhem IndLt 

In Mysore cotton manufactures are established in every dis¬ 
trict Very superior cloths are made at Molakalnuni, which are 
much prized in Mysore and at Bangalore. Striped cotton carpet^ 
dans or satrmgis, are made in the Kolar districts; also at Shik- 
arpur, in the Slumoga district; and chinlres at Shimoga itself and 
Ainvur. In the Tumkur district there are 3,763 cotton looms, 
and 34,^01 cotton spinning wheelsL Bbck and white checks are 
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fluick at ChiknaTakanballL Whii^i arc made at Chitttedrag, 
cotton goods of all sorts at Harihnir, 

The weavers and dyciB of Bangalore^ who formerly workei:! 
for the court of Senngapatam, still manufacture the printed, 
cotton doths which were alwa^'S their spedalty. 

At Madura ki^e quantities of the stained cloths for which it h 
celebrated are luanulhcturerL They are very coarae, and printed 
in only two colors, red and bkek^ with mytholagical subjects taken 
fimn the Komayana and Mahabharata. They are made chiefly for 
the service of the temples^ and are very rare to get, escepl by favor 
of the priests. Sometimes they are touched up in yellow by hand 
pointing. The whole dlstnct is also noted for handsome turbans 
bordered with gold Jac^ naade at Dbidignh and hfadum itself, 
Coarse cloth ia woven all ovei Kurg. In the ullage of 
Sirangala are made the shaivts and [waist-cloths] 

worn in Kuig. A fine desertption of cloth is woven at 
KodlipcL 

JDr. Forkrs lykiscfr^s ^ Jhxfi/g Fa^rus India. 

Dr. Forbes Watson^ in hia e^fhaustive work on 
Mmti/a£iuris and the C&^tum^s fi/ the Fea/Ie &/ Imfia, which 
embodies the r^ults of the eKperience and research of a life¬ 
time, dosses together the manufacturers in cotton, silk, and wool 
which are made up on the loom as garments, such as turban 
doths, and the a fiowlng cIdOi bound generally round the 
waist and legs. It h generally borderoi with puiplo or red, blue 
or green, hhe the ti?^a /fnt/'eA'ta [limbo purptirco circumda.ta]i and 
in A£ysore the d/tafi is called fo^a/aru. The S3 'jt^ used by the 
women, is also looin^made* and b the undoubted of 

Homen Thus Thetis [//, isiv, 93, 94]— 

VtUftl her head in sabk sltsjlt. 

Which dairmg lewg her gneeM perwiB dad."" 

Kerchiefs, and waistbands and sashes 
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are also loom^madc. The principal gannents made up by cuttTng 
and sewing arc the bodice (cfa//'] for a^men, who sometimes also 
wear a petticoat; and drawcm ^ya/nn. Literally “ leg-cloth " from 
Sanscrit pada, Hindi pat, foot, so books say; hut possibly 
from the Sanscrit word identical with the Creek anyi^ a/, in 
Venus Kallipygosj, worn both by men and women j and the 
undress coat, ,* and full-dresa coat. Jama, woin G’nly by 

men; and caps which go by all sorts of namesi such as topi, ta/, 
and olhcrs. 

Among piece goods the first place is given to Dacca muslin, 
^towan^ or “rtiiming water*'; « woven air'*; 

mani,, evening dew, all plain white websy the poetic names of 
which convey to the reader a truer idea of their exquisite ftne- 
ness and delicacy, and of the cstinuition tn which they are held^ 
than whole pages of literal description. These fine muslins are 
all classed under the generic term of muimul khas or king's 
muslins/' PLun muslins arc made not only at Dacca and Patna 
and other places in Bengal^ but also at Hyderabad in the Da- 
khan, and at Cuddapah and Ami in Madras. Striped miislmsi or 
d&nas^ are made at Dacca* Gwalior, Nagpur, Hyderabad, Amiy 
and other places. Checkered muslins^ or eh<trkijta^ are chiefly 
made at Dacca, Nagpur, Ami* and Nelloro 5 and figuit'd m^Js- 
MiiSjJaitfdam, at Dacca. Dr* Forbes Watson describes them as 
the of the Indian weaver* At Calcutta embroidciod 

muslin is called cMkm needle" work). Muslins woven with 
colored thread, and striped, cheeked, and figured* are made at 
Benares, Ami, Nellorfi^ and Clucacolc in Madras ; printed mus¬ 
lins at Trichinopoly, and gold and silv'er printed mnsllns at 
Jaipur* and Hyderabad in the Dakhan. “'rbe processy" Dr. 
Forbes WaL%on writes, ” by which this mode of decoration k 
accomplished is by stamping the desired pattern on cloth with 
glue; the gold or silver leaf* as the case may be, is then hud on, 
and adheres to the glnc. When dry, what has not rested on the 
glue is rubbed of." In Fersm, in the mm Ispahan chintzes^ I am 
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infonncd, the gold is sprinkled in tlie form of dust on the pattern 
previously prepoied nith size. 

The calicoes Dr. Forbes Watson drissjfles as (t?) plain ^li- 
coes^ bleached and unbleached, tnade ail over India; {^) cali¬ 
coes woven with colored thready compiisuig, firstp smis and 
itcr/jj striped cloths of bdlliant hue, made largely in the Fanjab 
and Sindh, and also at Surat, Fakmcottah, Cuddalore, and other 
places in Madras^ and used chieHy for trouserings; second, also 
striped, manufactured in Nipal and Fegu, and used for skim; 
and third, checks and tartans, used also for skirts and petticoats, 
and manufactured at Ludianah, Ikuoach^ Tanjorc^ Cuddalore, 
Masulipatanii and other places in Madras; and (r) printed cali¬ 
coes [chinties^ first on a white ground, manufactured 

at Fattehgarh, Masulipatam, and Arcot, 5 :c.; second, printed on 
a colored ground, irnmuiactured at Sluhaipur, Agra, Fattchgaih, 
Fijapur, Bellary, Arcot, and Poimeri, in Madras i and third, the 
celebrated or “ bcd-covers,” of Masulipatam, Fateh- 

garht Slukarpur, Hazara, and other pLices, which in point of ait 
decoration are simply incomparable- As art works they are to 
be classed with the finest Indian pottery, and the grandest carpets. 
Lastly, Dr. Forbes Watson classes together the miscellaneoiis 
cotton fabrics, chiefly made for Anglo-Indian use, such as the 
pocket-handkerchiefs of Kcllore; the damask and diaper table- 
cloths, napkins, and towels of Madras, Salem, ^blasulipatan^ Cud- 
dalore, and Baroach ; and the counterpanes and quilts of KamiiJ, 
Hyderabad in the Dakhan, and Ludianah. 


Lacc-worfc has only recently been introdneed into India, but 
the natives show- a singular aptitude for it, and the e^uzellent 
samples of it m cotton, silk, and gold and silver thread among the 
Prince of WaW presents from Tinnev^ly and Nagarcoil in Madras 
leave nothing to be dedred either in design or manipulation. 
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A white lace called gsAr, and a colored varictjv called /ar/w, 
are made in the Punjab. 


S: 7 As. 

As silk is wo\Tcn with the striped cotton susis of the Punjab 
and Sindfj, so we find cotton mixed with silk in the silken piece 
goods known in India under such names as tftasAru and suj!, 
meaning “ permitted " and “ lawful," It is not lawful for Jlahoin- 
niedans to wear pare sDk \/icfsnfrieiim\, bat silk mised with cotton 
ihcy arc permitted to wear; and hence the weil-tnowu Indian 
fabrics with a cotton warp or hack, and woof of soft sUk in a 
striped pattern, having the lustra of sarin, or stlas, are called 
mashfH, Stf/l is the name given to the striped [guMati] " law¬ 
ful" \suf\ sitk^ called also f^sja^k^anit, of Bhawalpur, which 
differ from msiAms in that they have no satiny lustre, and look 
like a ghued caLco. They can scarcely be distinguished from 
sufii, and are glazed with a mucilaginous ctnulsioii of qutneeseed. 
These mixed stuffs are also found plab and checked and 
figured, and are largely made in the Panjab and Sindh, at 
Agra, livrierabaid in the Dakhan, Tanjore and TtichinopoTy. 
Pure silk fabrics, striped, checked, and figured, are chiefly made 
at Ijihore, Agra, Ikmare^ Hyderabad in the Dakhan, and Tan- 
jore. The printed silks worn by tlie Parsi and Ehatta and Bunia 
women of Bombay arc a specialty of Sumt. \ViId silk {tusar, 
ma, and wwffjw] is woven chiefly in Cachar, and at Darjiling, 
Bhagalpur, and ^Va^atlgriL Gold and silver arc worked into the 
decoration of all the more costly loom-made garments and Indian 
piece go«d.s, cither on the borders only, or in stripes throughout, 
or b diapered figures. The gold^tdercd loom embroidertes are 
made chiefly at Sattara, and the gold or silver striped at Tamjere ; 
the gold figured msshrus at Tanjore, Trichinopoly, and Hydera¬ 
bad in the Dakhan; and the highly ornamented gold figured sift s, 
and gold and silver tissues prindpally at Ahmcdabad, Benares, 
Murshedabad, and Trichinopoly, Dr. Forbes ^Vatson restricts 
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the tGTHt Tissaes lo doths of goM and silver, ruptri and 
made of flattened strips of gold. The- native word is also 
generally restricted to the highly omninenied gold, or silver 
WTOught fillk brocades of Mmshedabad, Benares, Ahinedabad+ 
and other places j but, as these kifmbs are in their style and 
essential character^ older than the use of silk in Indiot Babylonia, 
PhcEnida, and Eg) pt, the name h confusing when used in corv 
nexion with the history of decorative arunle^ understood in a 
sense coexlcnsi^'e with brocade. The description which Homer 
gives of the robe of Ulj^sses in the nineteenth book of the 
Oifyir^ accitratcly describes a Benares or happy 

hunting ground " 

I 

" la ample mode 
A robe of miEtary pnrple 
O'er nil hb franns; ilbitncuiii an hb bjwit 
Hic doabltH^jispu^ gT>hl ibe IClDg canfcst. 

Ta the wool a inaatua dn^wp^ 

Bore «l ftlU metch, and Rcixed a c1a.ppled Ipwn ; 

Deep ia hb neck hb {kn^ iodenl bold y 
They pant apd strugigte m ihc mai'in^ gold. 

Fbte 05 a hhny web beoeaUi it ibane 
A ve^t, that dflfttffl like a doudles ho. 

The Temalc tnio who r^rtEod him to 

1b riknt weiid«r> uawUlimg praiae. 

A nlxe whea the w%rrii^ prewd to pdit, 

1 gave dbomefliHi with Vnlammn art y 
A maatle fHirple tio^^ luJ nadbat vest, 

DimoLBo^H eqpal to his axc, eipretj^d 
AdcctLCMi gratdiil to esy hcKQor'd gaMt-" 

And when this passage is read with others in Homer, proof ia 
added to proof Of the tmditioiml descent of the oi 

Benares, through the locms of Babylon and Tyne and Alexandria, 
firom designs and technical methods which probably, in prehistoric 
times, originated in Irtdia itself, and were known by the Hindus 
already in the limes of the Code of Manu, and before the date of 
the Ramayana and hlahabhaiata- 
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Thus in liiadj lii: 

“ tQ bcAUledtif Ilekei Um 

Tbc winu goddess of the rmiabaw 
Here m ibe palii4?e at her kom ibe found 
The goldta freb her o-su sad Ilntjy CTOwfi'd; 

The Trojan wars ihe wcar'd, hersdf ihc jifiiSp 
And the dife triiaiiph of her faui e/e#.^ 

And v ; 

** FaJlii duraties j ber radinnt veil tmtj*dy 
With dowen ndora'd, with art divetaily'd.” 


fiiad^ vi i 

" The largest mantle ter rich woidrohes hold, 

More priiH for art, ihitu kbqqr'd o'er with gold.*' 

• » * « ■ 

** The Phrygian Queen to her rich wardcobe weol,. 

^^'1Jert tncariiEed odours breaded a costly sccoL 
There lay the vesture# ef no ralgar at, 

Sidonhm mudi embroidered every part, 

Whom hQtn lofi Sidem youthful bo». 

With Helen laudiiiigqn the Tyrian ihoiv^ 

Here as tlie Queen revolv'd with aiefol eye* 

The vanotis lexuires SLsd Che varions ilyo^ 

She ebow a ved dmt ihone auperior fiir, 

And flow'd refiiJgctif as the morning star."^ 

And in Od XV t 

■" Mcontiue the Kin^ his son^ and Heieo^ went 
^Vbere the rich wainliobe bteuibed a costly KenL 
The King selected from ihc giitlering rows, 

A bowl; tbe Prince a sflver beaker chose. 

The beantcPiu Queen revolved with enrdW ^ei 
Her various teatureif of uimiimbet'd dyes. 

And choHc the Im^^t; with no vulgar ait, 

Her own fair haudi embroider'd evoy parL 
Bencuth the rest it lay divinely bright, 

Like radiant Hesper o'er the gem* of night.*' 

The l«ro last passages are photographic vignettes from any 
wealthy Indian Sethia’s house, and in copying them one reenis to 
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breaihc again the very odours of the costus and costly spikenard 
which native getitlemen wrap up with their rich apparel, and fine 
miislins and embroidered work 


There are many rich brocades in the India Musctini, 

of shining dyes, and stilF with gold, from the looms of Mutslic- 
do^d, Benares, and AbmedabatL A belonging to the 

Prince of Wales is one of the most sumptuous ever seen in 
Europe. It is of Ahmcdabad work, rich with gold and gay with 
colours, and was presented to the Prince hy the young Guicowar 
of Baioda. The stuff called sottert\ or “golden,” is richer still, 
but is not omainentcd with a colored border; it is simply doth 
of gold. Rupin is made ui the same way with silver, and it was 
doubtless in the borrowed gloiy of this fiibric that Herod was 
airaycd, when enthroned before the people, in the full blare of 
the sun, they hailed him as a god posephus, lis, 

vju 4 


There is an Indian brocade called eAanlAara, “moon and 
because figured aU over with representations of the heavenly 
l^tes; Athenmus, a.p. ajo, quotes from Duiis [ua 285-347], 
the description of a doak worn by Demetrius [n.c. 330] into 
which a testation of the heavens, with the stars and la signs 
of the Zodiac, was woven in gold; and Josephus [A-fc aJ-rool 
states [irarf fi/ the Jtwi, Ek. v, ch, v 4] that the veil nte- 
remed to the Temple by Herod, “was a Eibvlouian curtain, 
embroidered with blue and fine Uuen, and scarlet and purple^ 
and of a conte.xture that was truly marvrflouiL Mor was the 
mistuteof colours without its mystical interpretation, but a kind 
of nnage of the uuiVerst ... This curtain had also em¬ 
broidered upon It all that was mystical in the heavens, excepting 
that of the zi signs of the Zodiac^ 10 the likeness of living 
In a Chronicles iii 14, we read: « And he [Sobmou] 
made ^ veil of blue and purple and crimson and fine linen, and 
fought ch^bims thereon.” The veil of the Holy of Holies, 
«de hy Mosea, Josephus [A»ti^«i/i„, Bk. iii, ch. vi 4] states. 
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" irns very omanientil, and embroidered with all sorts of (lowers 
whith the earth produces, and there were interwoven into it all 
sorts of variety tliat might be an ornament, excepting the forms 
of “ animals.” The passages in which various classical writers 
describe curtains, and carpets, and hroidcred wort, figured with 
animals and men, “ Petsiaits,” “ portraits of Kings,'’ and “Par¬ 
thian letters," are too numerous for quotation. It is an interesting 
fact that at Kat Bareli and other places in Oudh a peculiar 
brocade is made inwoven in gold and colored silks with passages 
from the Vedas, the Koran, and Watts' Hymns. 

Beside cAand/ara, among other poetical names for Indian 
patterns of silks and kisinlfS, may be mentioned ssasehsr, “ripples 
of silvet"; du^iUft “sunshine and shade”; haUmtuni&sJii. 
“pigeon’s eyes"; bulbulthium, “nightingale’s eyes ”; ^'^murgala, 
“peacock’s tiecVi” 

The manufacture of colored silks was, of course, originally 
introduced into India from China, but at what period it is a 1 m&« 
impossible to say. They are tnemtianed, as we have seen, in the 
Kamayana, but whether of Chinese manufacture or Indian cannot 
now be determined. Tn the Mahabharata it is said that the Chinas, 
Huna^ Kaskas, and Cauchas, who liv'ed in the mountains; 
“brought as tribute to yudhisthira, silk and silkworms." If 
the “Chinas" here mentioned; were really the Chinese, the 
question would be settled, but horn their association with the 
Hutia^ &c, they were probably some tribe of the North-Western 
Himalayas; and so everything is left in obscurity as to the first 
introduction of Chinese salt into India. It is not even known 
whether the Arabs, in their first arrival in India, found the silk 
manufaetwe already going on there, or introduced it them¬ 
selves, In the Bible the first undoubted notice of silk b in the 
Revelation iviii is. The Hebrew terms which are supposed to 
refer to silk are mahi and dtmithik. The former, in Eaek. ivi 
10, r^, is translated by “stlk," and the latter, in Amos lii ra, by 
Damascus “Thus smth the Lord, As the shepherd taketh out of 
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the mouth of the tion two leg? or u piece of an car, so shall the 
cbildren of Israel be taken out that d*n^etl in Samaiia in the 
cornet of a bedt and in Damascus in a cjOudL,"^ It hais been 
thought that in this verso should be imnslated! by sOk. 

The [probably the same word as d^MtsA€k] of Genesis xli 42, 
of many chapteTS ixL Exodus^ and of Ezekiel xxvii 7^ is in zill 
these places uniformly translated in the authorized English version 
of ibc Bible by fine linen ** and linen»” that is, of E^-pt, But 
iu Genesis xlJ 41^ the margin gives and sAisA is translated 

by *'^silk^ in Proverbs xssi 2a. Elsewhere the Hebrew words 
which have been translated by **linen” and Affine linen^ are lad, 
in Exodus stxiiii 42, xjtxix 2$^ Leviticus vi lo^ aud xvi 4, 
ja, 1 Samuel ii iS, and jdtii iSp 2 Samuel vi 14, i Chronicles 
3c? 27+ Ezekiel lx 2, 3, ijj and x 2^, 6^ 7, and Datuel x 5, and 
xii jj Am/s [^i^Wovj, r Chron. iv 21, jtv 27, 2 Chron. ii 14^ ui 
14, and V 12, Esther i 6, and viil 15. and EzekkI xsvu 15; 
fadt/t. Judges «v rz. 13; Proverbs vij 16, a word which, 

if it is identical with the Greek and W'ould mean 

not linen but cotton ^ andLeviticiis xiii 47, 43, 52, 5^p 
Deuteronomy xxii rj^ and jerenmh xLii translated in 

Exodus tx 31^ Judges xv 14^ Pfmerbs xxxi Isdah xix 9, 
and xlii 3^ and Hosea ii 5 ; and “tow" in Isaiah xliii 17. 
pisfoA in fact denoting in Hebrew not only linen stuffs, but flax] 
and the flax pLuiL Richstofen believes the of Isaiah 

xtx 9, to be silk. It is dilhcult to believe that the Egyptians did 
not weave raw silk, as we know that they possessed the art of 
reducing Chinese silks to a sort of muslin-like web, 


"A woadnsnnwark, thin timsjmnfcnt lawn," 

as Lucan describes it [Bt. i] in the pccount he gives of 
Cleii[iiatra's feast to Cxsar j and it is quite possible that " the fijie 
linen of Egypt," and “ the fine linen of ColchLs," which was sent 
to Sardis to be dyed [Herodotus ii 105], may have ineluded silk. 
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It was not, howCTcr, until the time of Julius Cnsar [b.c 47J 
that Chinese sHks began to be lanjcly introduced into Southern 
Europe, and Virgil is the first classical writer who is supposed to 
aJlutle unequivocally to it, in the second Cowjf/f: 

Itluck ebon omly will m ImJia 

AlvJ Ddmus fbjtkiiictfiwc on iJit SjilKWln 

alowiy inekfei through tht bl«dfisg tcuu 
O f shrabft in hlumiEqfi pltini. 

Thu green thotn, for raciUdllc g<?cid, 

Wilh £lhjo|i'!i tnoiy irm, xad wcrally wood; 

Let olhcrsi tdl; nrul Iu3w Lho ASrn? ipin 
Thnif fleecy lorests m a twine,'’ 


Atistolle certainly knew the siikwoim, md its cocoons 

[mi/. V jg (17), „ (6JJ He deseiibes it as 
“A certain great womi, which has as it were horns, and ditTcrs 
from others, at its first metainorphosis produces a caterplJlar 
[«Vi,rs,J, afterwards a bombyUus [^o^aiAxis] and lastly a nec^. 
dalufi [rwi&dusj It passes through all these forms in siit 
months From thb aniina] some women unroll and separate 
the cocoons, and afterwards weave them. It is said that this 
WM first woven in the island of Cos by PampHjle, daughter of 
Pbtes, w^&A^yom iy Kf nw« flvyri™.- 

Pliny [Uk. XI afi {aa)], 400 years later, following Aristotle's 
description, also says that Pamphile was the finit who discovered 
the art of iinravelling tlie silkworms’ webs, and spinning tissue 
thetefrom “ Pnma eas redordiri, rursusque tewre, invenit in 
Ceo mnher Famphila Latoi filia, non fraudanda gloria evcogitata 
ratioms ui denudet feminas vestis." This wis indeed the well- 
known “Coa vesris,” which was so transparent that the form 
and colour of the body could be seen through it, as lepie- 
seniedin the well-known at fnsts painting at Pompeii of a 
dancing-girl, whose Coan vesture floats round her like a summer 
mist, disclosing the whole contour of her figure, and the perfect 
grace of her action, os through a veil of silken gaurc. 
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** As U iLQiJcili#J diE staiuM cenTcslj 
la A tiansJuccRt CchUi ^esL" 

In chaptcf 27 (jjJ of the same book Pliny describes the leeling 
of Coan silk, and mei^tions tliat tneii not felt ashained to 
malic use of gaitncnts made qf it in consequence of their cictFemc 
lightness in summer; adding, “the produce of the Assyrian silk* 
worm we have left lift now to the women only,’' But in Book 
M ao (17) all he has to say about Cliinesc silk is that “the Seres 
arc ^01^ for the wool that is found in their forests, and after 
steeping it in water they corah off a white down that adheres 
to the leaves,'* “and then to the females 0/ our part of the 
world they give the twofold task of unravelling their testures, 
and of weaving the threads afresh." This however, is no more 
than Lucan’s “Sidonian fabric which, wrought in close texture 
by the sley of the Seres the needle of the w'orkman of the 
Nile has separated,” in which he represents Cleopatra to have 
appeared before Cassar in the full splendour of her charms when 
she feasted him in Alesandria. Even Dionysius Perigetc^ so 
Ute as A. a 375—525 would still seem to have had no belter 
information regarding the natural source and the manufacture 
of Chmese alts than Virgil’s poetical allusion. he says 

is: “The Seres comb the variously colored flowers of the 
land to make their precious garments, rivalling in colour the 
flowers of the meadow and in fineness the spider's web" Aris* 
totle does not say that the silkworm was reared; and raw silk 
produced in Cos; he simply describes the silkworra, and says 
that silk was woven first in the island of Cos by Pamphile 
the daughter of Plates Pliny would seem to have confused 
Ae manufacture of silk from cocoons with the unravel ling of 
Chmese silks and weaving their threads again into Coan gauze * 
and {xtrhaps with that of the silky stuff made from the floss- 
e ard of the Pinfui ahd still nmmifhetured at 

Taranto, which was held in the highest estimation by the 
Greeks and Romans Of raw silk, Indian, if not Chinese. 
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may have possibly been kno^vn, and tiovcn to some extent in 
Western Asia, Egypt, and the island of Cos, for generations before 
Chinese silken stufls were brought to the West Then. Pliny’s 
only error would be in jumping to the conclusion, front Aristotle’s 
simple statement about Pamphilc, that the silkwonn moth was 
hred in Co& Pausatuos, about too years ai^er Pliny, also 
describes the silkworm; and the allusions to Chinese silk by 
the R-Oman poets from the time of Augustus are too numerous 
to dte. Ptolemy the Geographer [flrVrw a.d, was the 

first to use the word iSimier (or Chitra, or rather the northern 
prt of It known later as Cathay; and the w-ord is derived 
from the Chinese name of the silkworm, jar, in Corean sir, 
whence the Greek 9 ^p, the silkworm, and the people 

fumisliing silk. The Latin seriaim has been traced back to 
the Mongol sirluh, and the seriketA of Isaialt six p, has, 
we have seen, been suptmsed to be silk If the later identifi¬ 
cation is correct, the trade in silt between the East and West 
goes back to the remotest antiquity. Be this as k may, it Is 
clear that the dlkworm and its cocoon were known to the 
Greeks and the Romans from the time of ^Vlexandcr’s expedi¬ 
tion to India, and equally clear that Chinese silk stufls were 
not generally known in Southern Europe before t^e lime of 
Julius Cmsar, who first displayed a piafu^on of them in some 
ol those magnificent theatrical spectacles with which he was 
wont to entcitoin the populace of Rome. It.w'as at first used 
only by a few women of the highest and most opulent famiJie& 
In -the reign of Tiberius Cscsar a law was passed that no man 
should disgrace himself by wearing silk '* ne veslis setica vkos 
for^areL” It was priced at its weight in gold, as shewn by 
the iUiecdote told of Valerian, a.o, 353—jfios—“Vestem holo- 
Kficam neque ipse in vestiario stio habuit, tieque alleri uiendam 
dedit £t quum ab eo uxor sua peteret, ut untco poJlio blattco 
serico uteretur, ille respondit, aistS at aunf jUa Jvntmtttri 
libra enim auri libra serici fuit," And fretn the Rhodian naval 
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regulations which are preserved, at least the clau^ 

d ^ID the Digests of the Rotnati Laws, published 553^ 
we find that uriiDiaed silk goods if they were 

saved free fiom wet, were to pay a salvage of ten per cent as 
being equal in value to gold# 

But the demand for silken sutides rapidly increased iQ spUe 
of all prohibitions and restraints and of thdr enottnous price# 
So great was the clraiji of specie Dom the Easterri Einpire 
on account of silk and other Eastern productions^ that the 
Emperor Justinian resolved to introduce the cultivation of silk¬ 
worms into Europe; and encouraged by bis promises and gifts, 
two Persian monks succeeded^ about a.d. 550, in carrying the 
eggs of these bisects to ConstantjnDple: The Issidones, the 
inhabitants of the modem Kholan, bad from the earliest ages 
been the chief agents In the transmission of silk from China 
over the fliuialayas into India, and across the Pamir Steppe 
into Western Ada and Europe Direct traffic between China 
and Turkestan only began about n,c 114+ aud ended lao, 
when the overland trade in sDk fell into the hands of the 
Persians. At linst Justinian endeavoured by means of the 
Christian Prince of Abyssinia to wrest a portion of the traile 
from the Persians; butk failing in this altempti be succeeded 
In obtaining his object at last by a mere acddenL The two 
Persian monks^ who had Icoitied among the Seres the whole 
process of the culture of silkworms and manufaeture of silk, 
imparted their secret to the Emperor: and, being induced 
to nelum to China, succeeded in safely bringing buck with them 
to Con5tantiuo|>le a quantity of eggs concealed in the hollow 
joint of a bambooL The whole stdry is told by Procopius- 
The Greeks soon acquired great skill in the production of the 
aw silt, and carried on hs manulacture at Thebes^ Coririth, 
and Aigos, and otho' places in the P^oponnesus^ undoubtedly 
deriving ihctr designs from the cotton and lineop if not silk 
Iqoeus of Al Moda)^^, Alexandria, Tabriz^ Damascus, Tjiu, 
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and AnUocb. Procopius indeed says that long befwc 
his time silk had been made at Tyre and Bcrytus, The manu- 
lacture was sutKequcntly carried by ihe Saracens from Baghdad, 
Tabnr, AlepjJO, and Alexandria bto Sicily, and exaitiples arc 
extant of the Saracenic silts of Sicily of the twelfth osntuiy. 
Roger, king of Sicily, also carried a large ruraher of silk manu¬ 
facturers from Greece to Palermo a.Dl 114;-. Ftom Sicily the 
monufactuie spread into Italy and established itself at Florence, 
Lucca, Venice, Milap, and Genoa. From Italy r.ouis XT, 
m 14S0, introduced the art into France at Tours, and in 1530 
Francis L having got possession of Milan, esUblished (he art at 
Lyons. Silk aas made in England in (he reign of Henry VI, 
but the great encouragement to its manuiaetunj in this country 
was derived from the revocation of tlie Edict of Nantes by 
Louis XIV b 1685, which dimo about 50,000 of the best 
Freoch workmen to seek a refuge in England, where a large 
number of them established themselves at Spitalfiddi MTien 
the old East India Company began to import Indian silts with 
other Eastern studs bto England, a great deal of erasperation 
was felt by the home manulacturers of cotton, woollen, and 
silken goods; and at leogth the Legtskture of this country was 
constrabed to pass the scandalous law of 1700, already mentioned, 
by which it was enacted •"that from and after the apih day 
of September, 1701, all wrought silks, Bengals, and stuffs mixed 
with silk or herha, of the luanufactuTe of China, Persia, or the 
East Indies, and all calicoes, painted, dyed, printed or stained 
there, which are or shall be imported into this tbgdom, shall 
not be wore or otherwise used b Great Britain; and all 
goods imported ailer that dajr, shall he warehoused or exported 
again," 

Whether the Saracens found the manufacture of silk already 
established in India or not, it is evident that they largely in¬ 
fluenced the (lesigns of its oreamentation in that country. 
Kiniobs are now made in Ahmedabad and Bienares, identical in 
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design with old Sidiixm brocades 3 and the Saiacenic SidUan 
abound in designs which prove their origin in As^iian, or Sassa- 
nhnr and Indian art We know that the Saracens and floors 
introduced colonics of Persians^ and it may be psresumed also of 
Indian workmen into Spain, to help them in their architecture r 
we know that Greek architects built some of their diasqacs at 
CairOp and that the AEogol Emperors of Delhi introduced Italian 
and French artists and workmen to design some of their great 
buildings in India. Not only the Ta/j but nearly every large 
native building in Eajputana, h decorated with most exquisite 
mosaics, never seen by Europeans, of the |)eriod of Austin de 
Bordeaux. Thus styles of art act and react upon one another, 
and nothing throws more light on the affinities and development 
of the modem decorative arts of Euroj>e and India than the 
history of the introduction by Justinian of the silk manulacture 
from China into the West 

T/k Flaars tn /ndia. 

The Panjab .—Silk wcanng in the ?anjab h still a prosperoui 
industry. The raw ^Ik esteemed the best by the native maim- 
facturers is that of Bokhara and Khorasonj and Amritsar and 
^lultan are the principal marts for its Silk, the produce 

of the Fanjatv is aJso coming into use. The favorite colors 
in which it is dyed are 1— 

\i-llow, dyed with a^albtyt the root of Canab/nus; 

also with osbarg^ the Hower of the ^*CabuI I^kspur" [J?A- 
fAinit/tn 

Orange, or smen] dyed with narstn^r^ the honey-scented 
flower of jyjetan/hes Arber-Tmfis. 

Scarlet, with cochineal first, which gives a crimson color, 
and afienvards with riarsingar^ which turns it vcrmilioiL 

Purple, with cochineal first, and afterwards mdigex 

Lilac, with the same materials, mixed lighten 

Blue, of all shades, with indigo^ 
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Green, of all shades from vei^ ^aik to veiy liriit dvedw itf, 

Wjndigo, and various yellowdifes. iTfAr™- - ^ 

‘‘s jeuDwoyes, rtantns^tr, Pca-neen 

-J^T’ °! rf ““'''i“l’«<><»l o>lor"[.W«'A 

‘«ntr4 ' '=‘’ ™ »'-<* <■» 

Grey, produced by sulphate of iron and galk 
Black, dyed with indigo, 

lanilined'^"*^'’''' ^ the 

laniline dye# is now e.xtensivfL 

.with a scarH or crimson stripe; purpje with a vd^w \ \ 

I CTinison wiiJi a wliite Bijipc' aricl-^hii n. ^ siJipei 

-ip. p.^- 

. .s::^T;r“nr r- 

when of silk h osuaJly emidied with a bo,dor of «,ld 
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impoTted from Dt^riares and Alimcdabad j nnd the spread of thJ 
Etiiopcan jb^hion of plain cLre^pg \b last driving it out of use roj 
dotiiing. Silk muslin [wff/iWfl/], and net [iftr/iwi/fl'if] ig aUo maddS 
chiefly for sramping with gold leaf, and brocading. Velvet 
is not fnade, Fomaerly it was regularly Imported IntA 
the Ponjab ffoiu Russia, but sbce the English occupation of 
country^ it has been impotted from England and France. SatiiJ 
[d//tffj is still im[jorEcd from Russia, owing to its superior diirabililf 
to the £11057 s^-ed isatins of Engkind and France* Flowered satEij 
laid out with trees] the favorite denotninaEionJ 
Satin from China, velvet from Central Asia," and Persia, and cnni| 
son silk called from Tuikeypr and the famous AndJjaq 

silk called tvmai r/ifftfi/am of Central Agia^ are also imported 
Tlie principal place of dufjai and gul^aJan weaving is Amritstra 
Multan is celebrated lor its ^/i^su and iu^glSf and also producci 
some damasked silks phawalpiir is especialN 

noted for its damasked silks. At Peshawur silk is largely mad^ 
for sale in Cabuir Balk, and Throughout Cashmere the' 

manulacture of silk of all denominations flouTishe& The weaver^ 
of Kushab and Bhera* In the Shappur district, make /i^frgis 
kAtsis ; and ^me are made also at Jhelam, and at Batala in th^ 
Gurdaspur district Netted sUks and miscellaneous silk article 
ate extensively made in Nurpur, Pattkla, and Nabha* ^ 

StxdA—in Sindh^ silk -tAriA and are manufactured W 
all the chief towns; and the silk cloths Of Tattu, as already nodeed 
under cotton manufactures, were at one time widely famed. 

In the NorthAVeatem Provinces; 
Blares is one of the chief seats of theixfl4=p^ manufacture of Indiuj 
OuifA. In Oudh, the most Important raanufaciuits at Lucknowl 
is still that of silver and gold brocades and lact The basis of 
all these fabrics is gold and silver, nr silver-gilt wire drawn to^ 
an extreme tenuity, and worked up eid»er as round oj^ 
fbttfinad into bauds, or beaten and cut out into spaugleit 
I'he and bee makers of Lucknow are paid at an 
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incredibly low mrt The anonymous writer in the OudA 
18J7, is only In India that patience, d«tcriiy of 

raaijipnlation, grace in designing, trustworthiness in handling gold 
and preaoLs stones, and the skill wljfdi is the lesult of imny 
yws of application, can be bought for thit^pcnce a day, Lc« 
advance has been made in wire-drawing in England than any 
other art The process already de^ribed is identical .with that 
-i«d in Europe: the only difference is that the European wort- 
man ,s ™pp|jcd with motive powers from a pcniecual band 
troffced by a steam-engine, and the native workman uses his 
marvehously fleidble toes for the same pnipost'' 

Be/i^nA—ln Bengal, the manufiicniiie of silk was at one time 
on .mjmrtont ir«lustry in the Htrdwan and Raj shahye divisions 
Now the growing complaint from year to year is that Bengal silb 
car. no longer he sold at remunerative prices. Tlie exports are 
annoally decreasing. If the Bengal silk manufacture fails it wiU 
ract seriously on the malbeirygrowers It is hoped, however 
that a good future is opening for the wild iHra^dlk of Bengal and 
other parts of India, to which the attenUon of European manu¬ 
facturers has been drawn of laie years by Mr. W'ardle of LceL 
In the Rajshahye divisioii the prindjial manu&cluie is still of silk 
which IS made chieny at Maldah. Bogia, Murshedabad anJ 
Kajsiiahye. The silk cloth of Maldah is known as Mai<khi cloth. It 

' r M 

of Jlaldahi cloth [o Russiiuby the PenJan Gulf In those days the 
pnncipal patterns were mai^Aar, “rippJta of siJi’cr," bulhultAaim 
‘■nightingale’s eyes,” “pigeon's eves,” and rW 

Uira “moon and stare" In Bogra. the once celebrated silk 
cloth lialkd is now made only to order* 

The city of ilurshedalMd is slid with Benares and Ahmeda- 
bad, famous aU over the world for its gold brocades or At/irais 
The two best tnow-ii paitetns made there are 
cock's neck," and “sunshine and shade." But the 

manufacture has gnsitly declined during the last fifty years. Silk 
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\& lareely manufactured in the Nitddea division The largest sulk 
filatures there belong to Messrs. Watson and Co. Thu cooootis 
are supplied by seventeen tnlbffes: and ‘he annual turn-out of 
silk is valued at a,700/. A cloth called ia/ia is made m the 
Bhagalpur division of tasitr silk in the waip, and cotton m the 
veft, which b very durable, and in great demand both by 

Europeans and natives These ^ 

dyed after being woven. Unfortunately the weavers are too 
poor to embark largely in the manufacture Tatar cloth is 
made throughout Assam, and Orissa There are an immense 
number of /nmrsilk weavers in Chota Nagpur; but the grOT- 
ing taste among the upper classes for English clothes is depti^smg 
the trade. Inferior /ator silk is made in the Patna division, 
uaidcularly at Gays. 

Central Frrauces.^ln. the Central Prm-inccs brocaded silk 
cloths are manufactured in all the citita which have gained 
distinction for their cotton manufacturts interwoven with gold 
andalvcr wire; the wire being used either round, or flattened 
[iad/a], or tivistcd round silk [Ma^tm\ A silk cloth is made 
at Nagpur, of a brilliant crimson color, direply bordered with gold. 
Muthra [“permitted'’] silks are woven at Chanda: and /aiar silk 
at Narsingpurs 

j7^ —In the Berais sMk is woven at ElUcbpllfi Akola^ 

and other laige towns j and f^s&r sUk at GarcbamlL 

.fffliwAjy.—In the Bombay Presidency the iiaceSi of Ahme- 
dabad are the noblest produced in India. Before the beginning 
of the sixteenth century the silks, brocades and dyed 

cotton cloths of Ahmedjibad, generally bearing the name of 
Cambay, the iwrt of their shipment, were in demand in every 
Eastern market from Cairo to Pekin. The wild tribesman of 
the Malayan .4ichipelago did not consider his freedom earned 
until he had stored up a pile of them equal in height to himself 
On the coast of Africa they were exchanged for four times their 
weight in gold. The Portuguese on first going to India found the 
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nierchanls of Caniliajr ttieir ketinest rirals, and their ships their 
richest j)rizea. h was the piracies of the PartuguBse which gave 
the first shock to tins prosperity of Ahmedabod In the eightccniJi 
century its trade was still further drawn away ffom it by the 
English factory at Surat j and from that date this once niagnUicem 
emponum of the commerce ofWcstem Asia, {jradually declined to 
Its pr^nt jjcsition of serene and opulent Uolaiion. The chief 
escellence of its silk manulhctiire lies in the brilliant colors of its 
plain alks. and the pmity and strength of its brocades China is 
he chief source of supply for the raw stlk, but some com« from 

mga , wmu from Bussora. and some from Bokhara. At 
Ahmedabad i, i^ reeled, sorted, spun, warped, dyed, dressed, 
wrosen, and br^ued. To weave the brocades a more complicated 
wrangement of dm loom is necessary than for ordinary silt wcav- 
rag. A kind of inverted heddles called the [“picture' 

** immediately behind the 

It , ,1' 1 - 

bon.ontd band running bcloxv the wati. Lite the cords of a 
heddle the srnngs where they cross the warp have loots 

through which certain of the war^t threads are passed. But 
instead ol getting an upand^iown motion troin tieddics pressed 
by weaver's foo^ the is worked, from above, by a child 

seated on a bench over its thther's head 'rhe little fellow holds 
a bar of wood, and by giving ft a twist, draws up the cords 
attached to the threads of the warp, which, according to ihe 
or pattern, are al any time lo ap^^nlr in the surface of the 
well n,e weaver, at the head of the loom, adds luriety ,0 his 
des^ by working sil ts of divers colors into the .yaof, along with 
threads of silver and gold; and thus the vision grows in the sight 
□f the young child seate^l aloft. 

Considerable quandtiesof silk goods aro manufacturedatSuraL 
,.fasAru and t/mt/ta, of mixed cotton and silk, formcHy much 
used, are now going out of fashion; but the demand for a smooth 
polished silk cloth known as gq/Y, used for Fbodiecs], even 
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by th<? poor^ is lllCTe^^sing. The wearing of brocadSt or 
15 an important inditstry at Surat, and although the growth uf 
European (ash ions in dresg has considerably reduced the local 
consumption, an increased denmn-d has icccnily sprur^g tip in 
Siam and China for these Surat and Ahmcikbad brcMiades. They 
ate also sought by the wealthy in the native states all over India. 

The silks of Tanna are of ancient fam& A very superior 
yellow cloth called /i/amlar [lileraUy ** yellow '*] ismade there still 
It is also made at Yeola, in the Nassik collcctorate, and at Poona- 
It is worn by both meti and women on sacred occasions. Other 
fmc silks likewise are woven both at Yeola and in the town of 
Niissik, with borders of ^Iver or gold. Silk saru are made at 
Bogmandli in the Ratnagfri collectoiatc 1 and Guluigud in the 
Kaladji di^iict is distinguished for its rAa/h and lans of niiKeii 
silk and cottoit 

Aladras. —In the Madras Presidency BjSk is manulhctiired 
througimut iilysore^ and at Kengeri, Closepet, Channapatna, 
Kankatihalh, NelamangaJa^ Kolar, Malura^ Kunigal, and Hmli^ur- 
durga Silk purses, cord^ and tasscls» are made largely by the 
Mah01U1Ilc^!ans of Sindkurgateat Narsipur^ and Chauraypatna^ 
in the Hasan district Silk of rich texture and costly pattezns 
is made at BangalorOi There are silk nmnufactures also in the 
Turnkurdislrict, and In the Chittlednig district at Malkalmuru and 
Harihan At M)'sore a ulk doth interwoven with Lace commandB 
n high price. 


CifiJ and Sf7vtr Lsa, 

i 

There h an immense manniacture aU over India^ and par- 
ticubrly in the old royal cities, of gold and silver wire, gold 
and silver thread [ka/a^fi^a\ gold lace, gold and diver foil 
spangles, and other tinsel for trimming shoes and caps* stamping 
muslins and chintzes, embroideriiig shawls^ and other woollen 
fabrics, weaving into bro^des, and the manufacture of gold and 
dli'er doth of tissuci In the Panjab, Delhi is the great dep5t of 
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the crafty of gold lace wcaviiigp spa.nglc-ni3hmg+ gth embroideiyT 
and aJl the trades connected mlh sjJver-giU wire-dfawjjig, and 
gilt thread. Bui Uie Lahore A^Md/a or gfli wire-drawers 

enjoy a repmalion for special purity- in the gold and ^vcr em¬ 
ployed by iheriL^ Gold spangles are a specially of 

Kangra, where they are stuck on ihe face and forehead with gnnL 
In Lucknow the prtndpo] varieties of lace formed from gold and 
silver wire are and /irts [lacej. In the \'nnety 

L'alled lire warp is of silver-gilt strips, wo%'eri with a woof 

of silk It is often stamped willi patterns in high relief^ and is 
much and widely used for edging turbans and petticoats. In 
the v^iiety known as ^a/ada/Mt strips of gilded silver are twisted 
Spirally round threads of yellow silk then woven into a tape 
or riband exactly resembling in appearance;- In the varieiy 

called /ah the woof is of wire and the w^arp of silk The strips 
of silver gilt used in making ka/a^a/a and lace are preparc?di 
as has been already slated^ by beating sbvcr-gilt wdre fiat The 
natives of India ore far superior to the Europeans in the Eirt of 
wire-drawing. 

The artisaits of Murshedabad one renowned for their skiU in 
gold and silver lace makings for embroidery. The making 
of gold and silver thread, and gold and silver lace, and gold and 
tin folk and all tnanner of tinsel ornaments, is a most thriving 
industry at Abmcdabad, Surat, and Poona- In the town of 
Bombay also gold and silver thread is rnaniifaciuTed and used for 
lace. Mr. Gcoige Terry says^ that whh such nicely^ is the opera¬ 
tion of preparing the wire performed, that two shillings worth of 
silver con be drawn out to nearly 800 yatds. In the manufacture 
of the fabric known as /ar, the gold and silver wire used Is beaten 
flat, forming the warp to a woof of thin silk or cotton thread 
The working up of this thread into ontametital edgings for Jam 
is one active branch of the manufacture. The richest and most 
highly-prized border is the jA/kar hunting”] patlcm made in 

‘ Mr. J, L. Kipfing in the IjiAitsr Gaidt, 
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Poona. Gold ^ponglcis for omatticnting the fori^head are made at 
Surat, and much worn hy the Hindu women* 

In the Madras Presidency gold and silver bee and the manu¬ 
factures connected with it are made Largely at Dindigal in the 
Madura colbctomte^ at Bungalore, Ln Mysore, Vbagapatanit 
Cliicaoole, and other places 

Indian embroidery is done on silkt velvet [Plate 69]^ cotton, 
woolt and leather; and the embroidery on wool of Cashmere, botli 
loom-wrought and with the needle* is of historical and univ-eirsal 
fame. The Cnshmere shawl trade Is of the highest antiquity and 
importance* and it is very deplorable that it should have been 
recently checked, owir^g to the use of French designs and the 
magenta dyes in the manufacture of tht!Se sumptuous fabrics. The 
cone jjattcirtf with its Hewing cuiii^es and minute draper of 
characteristic of these shaw^k, is w^dl knowm. According to hfr. 
Baden Powell &f Mf pp. 59-40!* the natives 

distinguish the omamentalion of the shawls by different names; 
I’hc haihia or border is disposed along the whole length, and 
accDiding as U is single* or double* or triple, gives its particular 
denomination to the shawL By the term jHtia is meant tlie whole 
of the embroidery at the two ends, or, as they ai^ technically 
called* tlie heads of the shnwL The sattjir or chain tuns above and 
below the f^tidpal mass of the fah. The Mimr, or running orna¬ 
ment, is situated on the inside of tite kaiMa and zatigir^ env'elopmg 
the whole held of the shawl I’hc is a corner omajucnt 

of clustering flowers. I'he is the decorated part of the field 

or ground, and ihe WAa* the genetic term for Oowci^ is specifi- 
calVy applied alone to the cone ornament, which forms the most 
l^romii^eni feature of the/rtr/j. Sometimes there is only one line of 
these cone& When there is a double row, the ^uths b called 
d^kad, $fMad, up to hve, and ftik^dar drove five, A jqjeckl variety 
of tbisnmamcntatba k designed for the Armenian market known 
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by tho luniig^ of Armtuh The fev; Cushncwe shawls shcum iti 
tile Prmce df Wali^' collection aire superln lively finc^ some of .the 
usditi cone or shnwl pattern, others sTiij|f<oldred, of sofke^t tex- 
lure inwrought with gold One is worked with n niap of the 
city of SrinagnrT the capital of Cashmere | the streets and houses 
gardens and temples, with the people walking about among ihcm^ 
and the boats on the deep blue nver being seen as clearly, tn 
the quaint drawing of a tnedhevoi pklurc^ as in a photograph. 
Another shawl, ntore soberly colored one mass of the most 
delicate embrotdci^% representing the convuniiana] Persian and 
Cashmere wilderness of lowers, W' ith birds of the loveliest plumage 
singing in the bloom, and wonderful animals stalking round, and 
w'otidcring mem 

Besides shawk, an immense Taricty of articles are made in 
Cashmere of shawl siulT The wool employed in the nutnufacttire 
Is the down called pusAj?r qf the so-called Cashmere goat of 
I^dak : and lately the weaving of /msAmifia shaw b has been 
introduced from Cashmere into Lucknoir. The finest of the 
w'ooHcn stutli called fata in iLangra and Cashmere, is made of 
comers hair, and is therefore a true comleL In the Fanjab it is 
embroidered in Cashmere and at Lahore^ Amritsar, and r>dhi It 
is also embroidered in Sindh, and is generally made up in loose 
bLUnous-like robes called much u.wd by English officers In 

India as dressing-gowns. Clesios compares camel's hair for its 
softness to Milesian wool, wffiich Theocrilus describes ns ** softer 
than sleeps" A rough but remarkably durable /alu is m.ide from 
goat s hair. At Ludhiana in the Panjab the w ool of Rampur, 
and at Amritsar die wool of KemLin, is worked up into a variety 
of gcKjds, which closely resemble the finest embroidered fabrics 
of Cashmere The plain shawls, colored ivory- white, scarlet^ 
lurquoi^i blue, and grey^ which are known in this coisnTry by 
the name of Rampur are made at Ludhiana of Ramptir, 

that is, Bisliair wool* Inhere are 500 shops of wool manuihe- 
lurere in the dty, and 2,000 people employed in weaving. Siisa, 
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Rohlak, LeK and Lahore, haire also b^e woollcri manoCictures 
beside their trade in fa^A/nina^ or Cashmere eliawl wool: but 
the bib distdets of CasbmerCt Kangra, and Simla^ ptwlnce the 
greatest varietj' of woollen fabrica^ in the Panjab, b noted 

for its blankets; and ihe^ are likewise made of the finest quality* 
and often beautifully pitcmcd, throughiont RajpiitanOt especially 
at Tod-ghar* and in Meywar ; and in Thar and Parkar, in Sindb. 
Superior bbnkets are made in Ntiddea^ at Shaluibad in Patna* at 
Loharndug^ in Chota KagpuTp and at Pumcah in BhagalpUFj all 
in Bengal: at Ahmedabad in Bombay: and at Chikatiayakanabalb 
in the Tumkor distiiet of Mysore^ Black saekdoth blankets^ 
called AamMfis, are woven all over India^ They are a special 
manubcttJr^ of Kudllghi in Delbry: and also of thn Hasant 
Kadur* and ChitUedmg districts of Mysore, 

Muslin is embroidered at Dacca andi Patna j and at Delhi also 
in colony floss silk. Rich broidered work is made at Hydrabad 
and other places in Sindh, in colored silk thread and gold and 
sih'tr. The embroidery of Nonamgarp and Gondal in Kathiwar* 
for which Cutch gets the credit, in colored silk thread, b of the 
same style os the well-known embToidery of Resht on the Caspian- 
Either the Annenian merchants introduced the stjdc into Cutch^ 
or from Caleb into PersiaL Cold is also used in Cntch for 
embroidery in the Persian stj'le of Is^iahan and Delhi. The 
gorgeous gold embroidered velvets of Lucknowp and 

of CulbdTgah, AuningabadL and Hyderabad in the Deccan, used 
far canopies of costly state, umbrellas of dignityt elephants^ cloths^ 
horse cloih% and state housings and caparisons generally^ are 
largely represented in the India Museum. In form they have 
remained unchanged from the earliest periods of Indian historv^ 
but their sumptuous gold scroll ornamentation is in design disr 
tiiLctly of Italian mieenth century origirL I'he Fortuguesc were 
in the habit of sending satin to India to be embrcldered by 
natives in Fnrojseain designs. The cmbitsidered native apparel 
of Cashmere, Amritsar, Lahore, Delhi, Lucknow^ Murshedahad, 
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Surat and Bombay, ia mudi pri/cd all over India ; ard that 
of Vkagapatum and Chlcacole has an cxiensive rcpntatidn on 
ihe Coromandel coast. 

It would appear that carpets originated In embroidery^ and that 
carpets were first used, like embroideries, for hangings and palls. 
'J 1 ie earliest notiges we have of this art arc In the Bible+ In the 
accounts in the Pentateuch of the furnishing of the Tabernacle, 
and elsewhcrt In Judges v 30, wc have in the song of Deborah, 
“ Have they not sped 1 have they not divided the prey, to 
’c% cry man a damsel or two; to Sbera a prey of divers colout^ 
of needlework, of divers colours of needlework m both sidest 
meet for the necks of themlthat take tlie spoil ? the description 
of *■ stylo of embroidery, both needle-wrought and loom'made, 
still held in great esteem in India and Persia. In Ezekiel xxvU 
23, 34, wo ^*Hanin and Cannch and Eden [It. Aden], the 
merchants of oliebah* Asshur, and ChUnuuk were Iby mercliants. 
These were thy merchants in all sorts of tilings, In blue doilief 
and broii^red work, and in chests of rich apporek bound wdth 
cords and made of cedar, among thy merchandise,^—a passage 
which is thought to refer to Cadmicro shawb imported into Tyre 
through Aden. The great demand In aneieut times for bxoideied 
work was for tlie hangings and veils of temples^ and the art 
originated with the women who w^ove these veils for the temples 
of Kgypt, Indb, Babylonia, and Pheemcia To Greece and Rome 
embroidery came from Phty^gia, and hence an embroiderer wits 
called in Rome and embroidered robes Pnn'ii^tfis. 

Gold broidcTcd work was called auri/hryj^um, whence the old 
English word Orphrey. Such work is now called Passing;'^ In 
India wc find all the varieties of needlework that are found in 
Europe: &pm piumarium or feather stitch^ ifpm puhifiarium or 
-cross slitch, tpus Angikiim or chain fftitcli, and w'orked in circular 
lines ulso^ but never rubbed down to obtain an c^ect of relief, 
§pMS: ptttimsim or woven work In imiiation of embroidery, and 
^pus applstfut or cut w'ork, in w'hlcti the omamentai 
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figures iite cut out in liejiflrale pieces of silk or doth^ and sewn 
on to the sculT to be embroidered. These drqfi are 

obviously the origin of the Persian carpets of ^faslihad The 
parrota, rabbits, tigers and fawns^ represented upon them have 
evidently been imitated from figures of these birds and beasts cni 
in cloth for work 

In many parts of India mmlin is very beautifnlly embroidered 
with green beetle wings and gold. In the Princes Coilectton is 
a piece of muslin embioid^red in gold and paintexi spangles and 
imitation pearls, with a perfect cflect of reality and richness. 
Leather Is beaiiiifully embroidered at Phaka in Sindh« The 
cmbioidered IcaUiEx work of Gujarat has already been noticed. 
Maico •Polo, bk. tii, civ xxvi, wTiting of Goznrat," says s 
^'They also work here beautiful mats in red and blue leather, 
exquisitely inbid with figures Of birds and beasts, and skilfully 
embroidered with gold and silver wire. They arc m.mcUonsly 
beautiful things; they are used by the Saracens to sleep upon^ 
and capital they are for that purpose.'*^ This was written tkio 
years ago, and b still as true to the work described as if it had 
come by the last mail from Bombay. But the most wonderful 
piece of embroidery ever known was the cAadar or veil made 
by order of Kunderao, the late Gaekwar of Baroda, for the tomb 
of Mahommed at Medina. It was composed entirely of inwrought 
pearls and precious stones, disposed In an arabesque pattern, and 
h said to have cost a crore [ - ten millions] of rupees, Ahhough 
the richest stones were worked into it, the effect was most 
harmonious; ’^\Tien spread out in the sun it^&rmcd suffused 
with a general iridescent pearly bloom, as gmteful to the eyes 
as were the exquisite forms of its arabesqueSp 

Catp^tr, 

Indi.in carpets are of two kinds, cotton and woollen. Gener¬ 
ally they ate clawed as cotton nfjcr/ti and and WfXillcn 
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nigs ard carpets, but in (act tfari is the native word for a rug, 
and saf/vf/gi for a carpet- Osrii and however, are 

jMjrfectly distinct in styte and make from the usual iDdian pile 
carpets and rugs. Earis and satrangis arc made of cotton 
and in pattern are usually striped blue and red, or blue and 
while, or chocolate and btue; and often squares and diamond 
shapes are introduced, with sometimes gold and silver, irrodudng 
wild picturesque designs like those seen on the bodice and apron 
worn by Italian peasant women. They are made chiefly in 
Bengal and Northern India, and, like die loom-niade and 

saris, iiliistrate the most ancient omarnentaJ designs in India, 
perhaps earlier even than the immigration of the Arjas;. 
Striped sairattgis of very superior tcxinre are made at Rung|jur 
in the Rajshahye dhision of Bengal The manufacttire of pile 
carpets was probably Introduced into India by the Saracens. 
They certainly introduced tl into Europe, whercj in the Middle 
Ages, carpets of the nature of woollen stufife, ornamctticd some¬ 
what in the manner of drags sniaUits, were called Sarracinois. 
Towards the end of the twelfth centuiy die Flemings began tq 
weave pictured tapestries, but it was not until the roign of Henry 
IV, a-D. 1596^. that the modern carpet manufacture was in¬ 
troduced from Persia into France. It Is ftom Pereia that the 
Saracens must have derived the art of making pile carpets, for 
nearly alJ the patterns on them in India and elsewhere can be 
traced back to Persian originala. in the paintings of the old 
masters we see, in the representation of oriental carpets on 
floors and hung out of windows, the origin of the designs after¬ 
wards made vulgar by their imitation in “ Brussels carpets.'* But 
it is not easy to determine when woollen pile carpets were hrst 
made in Persa, Homer mutitions carpels, and by their present 
IWitllW fujtf'j/ru^ as UK /L Lx 2O0i, 


** Wjih iitm the chiefs boiGiih tta ro&f he k4 
And pUDod m seat* with purple tarpeU n i[»i 5 uL" 
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And Od* iv i m 


" To Bprcftd tm, pafl be[i<»th the tc^ cliaiTi 

ox Wmi irciol ii brfejll Aldppc'ftcare/' 

And Od ir =9!: 


And 0'tr 50ft polEi qf pntplc ethIhIt, unrold 
Eicli inp&try [ydinfTdi] stiff itSili inw^^ven eoJd.’’ 

And Od X 12 t 


tplcndsd CWpcU. liiy*" 

IFjp ti fidiftjird 

Plinv, wheie [Book viii, ck 73.J4 {4S)] he desoibes the 
different kinds of wool and their colors, and different kinds oi 
cloths, says : “ The thick ffocky wool has been cstcetned for the 
manufacture of carpets from the earliest dines; k is quite clear 
from what we read in Homer that they were in use in his time; 
The Gauls embroider them in a different manner from wliat is 
practised by the Parthians, Wool ts compressed also for making 
a fclL ... and the refuse^ loo, when taken out of the vat b 
used for making mattresses, an invention, I fancy, of the Gaols. 
. . > Our ancestors made use of straw for the porposc of sleeping 
upon, just as they do at present when in cainpt The gamapa 
has been brought into use in my father's mcmoiy, and ] myself 
recollect the amphiuiaUa [napped on both sides} and the long 
shaggy apron being introduced." 

It is evident iliat some sort of baiw, qr fclt, or drugget, used 
as tapestry for the wall, and for coverlets for beds, as welt as far 
rugs or carpets, is nieant in all these passages. Arrian, in his 
account of the tomb of Cyrus [Ek, vi apj, which is taken from 
Arlstobulua, who not only was an eye witness of it, but was 
ordered by Alexander to repair it, says; -‘Within this edifice 
was the golden coffin, wherein the body of Cyrus was preserved, 
as abo the bed whtjse supporters were of massy gold ctuiously 
uTought, the coi-erirg thereof was of Babylonian tapestry, the 
carpets underneath of the finest wrought purple; the cloak and 
other royal robes were of Babylonian, but the drawers [ptjamasi 
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of Median vorkmar.shipL Their color was cMcfljr pnrplcy but 
i*me of them wtrt! of various dji Ct,. The chain mund his ticokj 
hb bracelets^ his eanin^^^ and his s^votd^ were all of gold, 
adorned with precious stones. A costl>" table was also plnced 
there* and a bed whereon lay the coffin^ which contained the 
king's body/' AtheriEEus has tnany adusioivs and relerences to 
carjwts^ and. in the account which he gives [Bk, ch. 3 7], from 
Callixenus the Khodian [ptt arm iSo], of a banquet given by 
Ptokmy Philjidelphus at Alexandria, the carpets which were laid 
in the lent are accurately described: ** There were also golden 
couches, with the feet made bke sphinxes, on the two sides of the 
tentj a hundred on each side, ^ , And under these there were 

strewed purple carpets of the finest woob with ihe carpet pattern 
on both sides. And there were handsomely embroidered rug^ 
very beautifully elaborated. Besides this, thjn Persian do tits 
coii'ered all the. centre space where the guests walked, having 
most accunitc representations of anbnals embroidered on them.’^ 
It is not possible Co say w'hnt kind of carpets those mentioned by 
Anian were, beyond that they were Babylonian ; but the carpets 
described by Callixenus, are the woollen ga/ims still made in Ker- 
manshab, the same on boih sides, the Uxfa ^ of 

Maitkl, the embroidered sAamjrafi^^ or canopy cloths 
Arras], of which a superb one is shemi by the Prince of 
Wales, stiD made in Persia^ and evidently the ** Eafylemira 
^ristn^ma/Or" and Babylonian hangings'' 

and ^^embroidered tapcstiy*of Pkutos. As velvet 
probably originated in Central Asia, and oertainly^It, I think it 
very likely that it was there aEso ihat the Turkish tribes first 
developed the art of sewing ttifts of wool on the strings of the 
warp of the carpets they Ijad learned to make from the Persians, 
and that ihe manulacture of these pile carpets was thus iritro- 
duccd by the Saracens into Europe from Turkestan through 
Petsix Ttie Turks were driven to the Invention by the greater 
coldness of their climatu 
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These pile carpets are called in India specifically taA'n and 
kalkha. The foundadan for iJie carpet is a tvarp of tiie 
requisite number of strong cotton or hempen threads^ accord¬ 
ing to the breadth of die carpet, and the peculiar process 
consists in dexterously twisting short lengths of colored wool 
into each of the threads of the warp so that the two ends 
of the twist of colored wool sticlt out in front M'hcn a whole 
line of the warp is completed, the projecting ends of the wool 
are clipped to a tmiforro ktrel, and a single thread of woo! Is run 
across the breadth of the carf^t, between the threads of the warj^ 
just as in Dtdinary wcasing, and the threads of the warp are 
crossed as usual; then another thread of the warp is fixed with 
twists of wool in the same manner; and again, a angle thread of 
wool is run between the threads of the warp, across the carpet, 
serving also to keep the tags of wool upright, and so on to the 
end The lines of work are further compacled together by 
striking them with a blunt fork [kangt], and sometimes the carfiet 
IS still further strengthened by stitching the tags of wool to the 
warp, Then the surfitee.is dipjsed all wer again, and the carpet 
IS tompletfc The workmen put itt the proper colors either of 
their owTi knowledge or from a paltcriL No native, howc%^, 
wotlis so well from a pattern as spontaneously. HLs copy will be 
a facsimile of the pattern, but stiff, even if it be a copy of his 
own on^nal work. His hand mnst be left free in working out 
the details of decomtion, eien from the lestrabt of the examples 
of h« own mastenneces If he is told simply, mNow I want 
you to make something m this style, in your owm way, but tlic 
r eicr did, and may tahtymtr 6 ibh timt fOmd it 

and Iwai payym what^ryau ask” he is sure to suececd ll 
b^Ung and hurry that have spoiled art in Europe; and are 

b^t without a plan, the workmen day by day tracing roughly 
_ le grotui the designs by which they worked The best 
Onental ,,ile carpets are those of Per^ particularly those made 
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in Khotassan, Eirmaii, Feiahan, and Ktudlstan, and of Turkey, 
mado cIueRy at Ushak in Asia Minor, near Smyrna. In India 
they AM chiefly made in Cashmere, Afghanist^ the Panjab, 
Galuchiatan, and Sindh, at Agra, Mirzapur, JubbuJpur, Hy¬ 
derabad and Warangal in the Nizam's Dominian, and on the 
Malabar coast and at Maaiilipatam. Velvet carpets are also made 
at Benares and Muisbedabad, and silk pile carpels at Tanjore 
and Salem, The carfiets shewn at the India Museum have 
been arranged by Mr. Vincent Kobinson, by whom many of them 
ate Imt; and the extent and completeness of the seiics is a 
sufficient evidence of the important trade in Indian carpets 
which has sprang up sance 1851, when for the fust time; through 
the liberality of the Indian Government, they were brought 
prominently to the notice of English people Unfoitanately 
^cre has been a great lalling-olf in die quality and art character 
*.of Indian carpets since then, partly, no doubt, owing to the 
desire of the English importers to obtain them cheaply and 
quickly, btit chiefly owing to the disastuDus competition of 
the Government jails in India with the nativo weavers. 

The chief blame however for this lamentable deterioration 
must be attributed to the want of knowledge and appreciation, 
on the part of die general mass of English purchasers. Few 
people seem able to xcalise that when buying ocicntal carpets they 
are in fact choosing works of art, and not manufactuier's " piece 
goods," prodded at competition prices. Formerly the nativ’e 
Weaver strivCaliis utmost to produce a work which would prove 
a pleasing picttue, knowing that the payincm he would obtain 
for it would depeqd upon its beauty of design and superexccb 
lence of fabneation; but now bis first thought is to reduce his 
work to the charges ruling lq the European markets, and to 
deliver it punctually within the time fixed by the export ffims 
®f Odcutta, bladras, and Sombay. Xlie natural result is seen 
in a comparison of the old carpets of Cashmere, Sindh, and 
Baluchistan, the carpets, that is to say, pf only twenty and thirty 
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years ago, with xho^ now made iti these countries^ to say DOlhing 
of the mongrel manuliictiires of the Government jails in India- 
The attempt indeed to set a tmde value of so much per square 
yard"^ upon such art works as Indian tapestries is not more 
absurd, or less ruinous to iheir pioduction* llian it would he 
to apply ihe same procedure to the purchase of pictures. 

The diifeience in the Emopcaii and Asiatic methods of 
rewarding art manulactuiicts is indeed ihe oziginal reason why 
so little ait is found in European maoufactures^ or in oriental 
works prepared for the European markets; and indicates the 
true cause of the imtncnse superiority of the ancient examples 
of the latter possessed by such c&rtftois^rs as Signor Castdlani, 
Sir Frederick Leighton, Baron Bothschild and M. Albert Goupil, 
over the sumptuary artides now impoited from the East Thus 
the carpet jury of the Paris Exhibirioii of iStS based ihcrr awards 
as much upon the quantity produced by each competing maiuz- 
facturer, as. upon the qualityp in point of beauty and technical 
MCcU^nce, of their productions ; and p^rively gave the highest 
honours to those who could ^ew the largest amount of business 
done in their tiade^ In the East, as we have seen, the princes 
and great nobles, and wealthy gentty, who are the chief patrons 
of these grand fabrics, collect together in their own houses 
and palaces all who earn a reputation for superiority in any 
mariufacttire. These skilled artiitcers receive a fixed salary, and 
daily rationsp and are so little hurned 'm their w^ork that they have 
plenty of lime to execute privaEe orders also. Their salaries are 
continued even when through age or accident they are past work ; 
and on their death they pass to their sons, should they have 
become skilled in their fathers ait« Vpon the completion of 
any extraordinary work k is submitted to the patron, and some 
honor is at once conferred cm the artisq and his salary increased. 
It is uiuler such conditions that the best art work of the East 
has always been prodneed* The finest Oriental rugs of our time, 
which at the Vienna Exhibition astemkhed dl beholders, are 
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those niade in the palace of the Govctnor of KLrmanshah ia 
KurtUstaD, and aie only disposed of in presents. 

The India Museuni collection of carpets cannot of course 
be regarded as an ordinary comtncicial collection, the examples 
exhibited having been expressly selected to illustrate the productions 
of localities where the ntanefacture is aa inherited handicrafl. 
Jail-made carpets have therefore been serapulously excluded from 
the collection. Those shewn are chiefly from Cashmere, Balu- 
chishui, Afghaiustan, the Nitam's Domiaion, and the Malabar 
and Coromandel coasts, a few examples being added from Khiva, 
Bokhara, Yarkand, and Persia to illustrate the influence of the art 
of Turkestan and Persia on the indigenous carpet maiuifacture 
of IndiiL In all cases the examples selected are typical illustr^ 
tjons of the manulacture of their respective locailities of produc¬ 
tion, and are as far as possible of tnodern manuiacluie^ old carpets 
OTiy being chosen where the local designs have been abandoned 
in order to meet the recpiirements of European exporters. A very 
slight mspection of the whole collection is suflident to shew how 
weQ founded are the complaints, made by me in iSjS, respectiog 
the fetal railing oflf in every quality desigi] and fabrication in 
Indian carpets since the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

As a striking illustration of the corruption of native designs 
under European influences it is only necessary to compare the 
two old Cashmtn carpets lent to the India Museum by 
Mr. \ ineent Robinson with the large Cashmere darbar carjjct ex¬ 
hibited by him at Paris in 137S. The two former carpets were pro¬ 
bably made early in the last century. The ground in one is pale 
yellow and in th e other rose of varying shades, and the floral pattern 
decorating it is in half tones of a variety of colors. The borders 
are weak, as in all Cashmere carpets, not tHsing sufficiently dis¬ 
tinguished from the centre, but the coloring and general effect are 
so serene and pleasing that this does not really appear as a defect. 

The Clw/l«ffediiibar carpet exhibited by Mr. Vbcent Robinson 
at Paris vraa a typical illustration of the modem manufacture of 
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Srinagar, The large scroll laid about its borders in such agoiused 
contortions had evidently been copied from the shaMfl patterns 
mlroduord by the French houses into Cashmere about ten years 
ago The wool of these modem Snnagar carpets is good^ and 
the texture of the carpets themselves is not hadf but it is hardly 
possible that they can ever again be made to sadsly a oiticaJ taste. 
The colors introduced are not suited for the floor of a room, 
particukrly the green^ even if they were harmoniously blended. 
The floor of a furnished roomt in which the great need b to see 
the furniture disuncllyt can scarcely be too grave in tont^ and it 
is evident that the Cashmere dyi^ are fitted only for shawls, and 
/ar/KW, and tapestries for walls, where it is a pleasure to the eye 
to be attracted by Uii'ely coloring. 

One of the J/§h&ffhtan [No. carpets lent by ^tr. 

Vincent Robinson is probably of Hetat majiufacturCf It is a 
rare example of the best Petiian style in ** these andqiie,'^^ 
wQiirtn.eaten The ccfitriSLl ground is of glowing crimson 

[i^eimes red], as brill lant as when first woven, and covered with 
large tulips in shades of blue, gteciip and yeHow. The ground 
of the broad border is of shades of fine deep green covered 
with a rich tracery of leaves and various <^lored flowers, w^th 
birds among them of gorgeous plumage, yellow and blue. The 
introduction of the chatactermic cloud paitem among the 
couvcndotiaJ tulips is of peculiar mterest, as indicative of 
the Tartar influences so clearly marked in Persian pottery of 
the sixteenth century, to which period this remarkable carpet 
probably belongs. 

'Fhe Sindk carpets arc the cheapest, coarsest, and least dtsmbk 
of all that are made in India, Formerly they were flne in design 
and coloring, but of Late years they have greatly detcrioraied. 
The cheap rugs, which sell for about 91, each, are made with the 
|)ile (if not altogether) of cowhair, woven upon a oenunon cotton 
foundation, with n rough hempen shoot The patterns are bold 
suited to the tnaterialp and the d3^ good and hannonious^ 
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The caq>et 5 wd mgs arc made of goat^hdr, which 

gives them their singularly beotitiftil lustrCg finer even than ihat 
of the Indian silk cupets, and more subdued in tone, althou^ 
the dyes used in Baluchistan arc richen The patterns aie usually 
of the fantastic geometiica] character found in 'I'urcotnan rugs, 
&om which the pattems of the early “Enissels carpets * were 
derived. They are kid on either a deep indigo or deep madder 
red ground, and traced out in orange^ brown and ivory while, 
intenmxcd with red, when the ground is bluCr and with btue^ when 
the ground is red. The ends terminate in a web-like prolongation 
of the w arp and woof beyond the jjiie; and when striped in 
coktr^ or worked in a smalt diaper form a most picturesque 
tfinge. 

The famous carpets have deterionited in quality and 

art in tbi! most extraordinary mannei since the establishment of 
the School of Industry at that stadotv the mduericc of which has 
been equally prejudicial with that of the Joik The foundation, 
as now scamped^ Is quite insudicioit to cany the heavy pile 
which is a feature of this make; and is moreover so short in the 
staple as to be incapable of bearing the tension even of the 
process of manufacture^ JuMmlpur carpets oflen reach this 
counti^^ which will not bear sweeping, or even uupackmg. I know 
of two which were shaken to pieces In the attempt to shake the 
dust out of them when hm unpacked^ The designs once had 
some local characmr, but have lost it during the last four or five 
years- 

In carpets we Dgain find the evidence of the indis¬ 

criminate cheapening effects of the >aiJ system. fn the Paris 
Exhibition of 1S67, Mirrapur carpets were stOl shewn of fine 
texture, and good coloring, and serviceable wear ; the de^gri^ 
too were stilled to the coarse wool used in that district But, in 
the carpels now sold, the maierkls arc not so wcU chosen, the 
testtifc is coarser, and the colors are crude; and it is within 
proof 10 state that a Miirapur carpel as now made, and sold in 
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Europe al about iSf. fte square yard. Ls one of the least eeonotti- 
ical carpets which people of moderate mtsm could lay down on 
their floors. The staple Is so short, and the texlure so loose^ that 
ii will not bear the wear and tear of a middle-class English 
house; and common sense is of course the backbone of 
good taste in ftimishing. Three years will wear out any Mir?a- 
pore carpel now made* Those made ten years ago will sdll be in 
use twenty years hence, and full of dlg;nity to the end. But ns 
they cost twice the moneyp thcre^s the rub, Ciual to the once great 
manufact ure of this distneu 

The //jdrra^J carpets hsxc also fdt the induence of the jails. 
In the Exhibition of 1&5I1 the ^xry finest mgs exhibited were from 
Wmngal, about eighty miles east of Hyderabad* The peculiarity 
of these ru^ of which several remain in the India hf useuniT 
was the exceedingly fine count of the stitches, about 13,000 to the 
square fooL They wore also perfectly harmonious in coloring, 
and the only examples in which silk was ever used in carpets with 
a perfectly satisfactory efibcu ITie brilliancy of the colors was 
kept in objection by their judicious distribution and the cjctreme 
closeness of the weaving, which is always necessary when the 
texture Is of silL Ab this Involves, naturally, great comparative 
expense, not less than 10/. per square yard; and it is not suqinS" 
ing, therefore, that in the competition with the Thug carpets of 
the jails, ihe lately fabrics of Warangal, the ancient capital of the 
Andhra dynasty of the Dakhan^ and of the later Rajas of Telbi- 
gana, have died out^ past every effort to revisit them. Surely 
the Government which has spent so much money in introdudog 
South Kensington Schools of Art into India, might make an an¬ 
nual grant for the purchase of the masterpieces of Iridian local 
manufacturers, which they should present to any native prince or 
gentleman to whom they wished to shew great honour. A few 
thousand pounds spent in this way every year would haii^e a most 
beneficial effect in sustaining many local traditional arts in India 
now nearly dying out, even of die very recollections of men. 
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Thert is a Waianga] carpet ainong the Prince of WnW presents, 
but it is not at all of the old nurufacture. The colon arc 
too strong, the indigo very much too strong for the suntMindiug 
tones of grey, green, and yellow; and the brge leaf paltemstates 
obtrusively rrom the crude madder red ground. In addition to 
the Waratigal carpets belonging to the Indian Museum, Mr. 
V, Robinson also exhibits one [No. 17,40?'] of siKteemh or 
early seventeenth century manufacirare. It js a marvel of weaving, 
Tlietc are 400 knots to every square inch of it, giving a total of 
3^500*000 Tor the entire sudhjcc^ and so complicated is the pattern 
that a chan^ of the needles was requiired for cveiy knot The 
length of time therefore consumed in die weaving of this carpet 
could not have been less than seven year% and may hive been 
ten. The patlerti is excellentp but the colorings although 
citKtcrously harmonisedp L5 not agreeable. It may however be 
that it takes an imaginary tinge from the tragic story of the body 
of the late Sultan of Turkey having been raried on it out of the 
bath room in which he wa^ piiiily mtirdered. 

The coquets of Mmulipaiam were formerly amonig the finest 
produced in India, but of Late years Isavc also been corrupted by 
the Eutopean, chiefly Englishi demand for thenL The English 
imporiem insisted on supplying the weavers with cheapo materials^ 
and we now find that these carpets are invajiably backed with 
English twine. The spell of the tradition thus broken^ one inno¬ 
vation after another was introduced Into the manufactute. The 
designs which of old were full of beantiful detail and more varied 
than tioiv in raiigo of scheme and colortngi were surrounded by a 
delicate outline suggested as to tint by a harmonising contrast 
with the colors with which It was ui contact But the necessity 
for cheap and speedily executed carpets for the English market 
has led to the abandonment of this essendal detail in all IndLtn 
textile ornamentation. Crude inharmonious masses of unmeaning 
form now mark the spots where formerly xniied, interesting, and 
beautiful designs blossomed as delicately as the first flowers of 
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spritig I and these once glorious carpets of Mosulipatam have 
sunk to a toockery and tovestie of their fonner sckcs* 

The carpets of would seem to be the only pile 

wOoIlCTi carpets made in Indian of pure Hindu design, and free 
at present from European as from Saracenic inEitunces. They 
are made of a coarse kind of wool peculkr to the locality, and 
are disbnguished by their large grandly colored patterns. The 
te^aore of the wool is CKactly suited to the designs used* which 
are ^y in tone, colossal iri proportion, and wonderfully balanced 
in harmonioua arraugetnent. No other manufiicture of carpeia 
known could hold a pattern together with such a scheme ot 
colorini^ and scale of design. The sbnphdty and felicity shewn 
in putting the right amount of colort and exact force of pattern, 
suited to the position given them, are wonderful and quite unr 
appraachabk in any European carpels of any rime or country. 
They satisfy the feeling for breadth and space in furnishing, as if 
made for the palaces of kingsi Mr. Vincent Kobinson has lent 
the Museum a Malabar carpet of silk [Na 21*975]^ Its charac¬ 
teristic design is worked on a ground of red. The strildng 
peculiarity of these silk carpets is the play of light and shade 
seen when walking across thecnj like that of shadows from 
pacing clouds on a mmnger field. 

These are not the only fine carpets stilt made in India. Those 
which are known m the London, market by the name of 
the place of their shipment on the Coromandel Coast to Madras^ 
prove that carpets of uncontaminated native deaigns and integrity 
of quality are still made by the caste weavers of India, but of 
varieties not yet generally recognised by huckstering European 
dcHlers, and obtained from villages far away from English stations 
and railway lines^ They are equal to anything ever produced 
in the Dakham The colors are now perhaps a liiHe moie brilliant 
than was observtble in the memorable examples from the same 
district shewn in the Exhibition of now in the India 

Museum; but this brilliance is really due rather to want of age. 
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for the detJiils have^ io a high de;g^e^^, all the ■raried play of 
color and diarm of pattern of the older carpets, and time 
only is reqtikod to meUow them to perfection. Two of these 
CffwriaJa or J/aJm mgs [Xo& 14, 205 and 14,4^*^] have been 
lent to the Museum by Mr, Vincent Robinson; No, (4,430 is of 
a very distinctive piitcni^ and perhaps the most beautiful known 
of this variety of Indian carpets. Their weavers are Mahom- 
medan desceodaiits of Persian settlers. 

The Indian Museum possess the most superb /O^ffnrrs&tt and 
A7f^an carpets 1 have ever seen^ and Mr. Vincent Robinson's 
loans of carpets from B^^kara [No. 13^092], and 

other places^ are of the highest interest But 1 can only notice 
in detail an antique goat's hair carpel froro A^^ins [No^ 1:7,409]. 
The grounti is of madder red, detomted with leaves and scrolls, 
and lozeoge-shapcd forms in rad, white, and otangOj each lozenge 
being defined by a deep line of Indigo blue. The ends tenni- 
nate in a fnpg& Professor V,itnbeT>v states that these rich 
lustrous carped ^ mode cDtircly by the nomad women about 
Khiva, the head worker tracing out the design in the desert sand, 
and handing out to her companions the dyed materials of difierent 
colors as required in the progress of weaving# 

The large J/cfftsdaM carpet formerly hung in the India 
Museum, but which has since been removed hy its owners, is abso¬ 
lutely unique in character and style; and 1 must at least pr^rve 
a. reference to it here. An irregular lozengie form, a hltlc island 
of bright cIusleriiTg flowers, of which ibe prevailing colors are 
red and blue, adorns the centre, while the wide extended ground 
of ydtow, tn irregular shades, surrounds it like a rippUng amber 
sea: and there arc blue pieces bi the comers, within the broad 
blue border, worked in arabesques. It is a carpet not to be 
hid on a floor, but to be hung in a gallery^ to be looked ai like 
a golden sunset It was a sacril^ co remove it from the mosque, 
where it evidently was once spread under the great domep 
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FA/s, oitltid nammad^ or mmd&krj are largely imported into 
India from Khotan by way of Leh^ The felts of Tabriz arc 
beautifully omarncnted with colored wools felted into them in 
regular arabesque designs. The manufacture of fell is a specialty 
of the town of JarwaJ ifi the Bdiiatch district of Oudh. It Ls 
largely made in the Bellary district of Madras* The wool h 
spread oyt evenly on a or snekdoth, and then it is 

moistened with gum and rolled backwards and forwards with a 
sort of rolling-pin until the layer of wool is all thronghly interheed 
or felted. Dyed w'ools can in the same way be worked into the 
fabric in decorative patterns of apparently the most complicated 
character. 

A/afr, called ^te made all over India^ The mats of 

Palgbat on the MaJabar coast are remarkable for their strength, 
and those of Midnapurt in the Eirdvran dis'isiaii of Bengal, are 
admired wherever they are seen for their fineness and the classical 
design of the mosaiedike patterns of stained gms^ WTiat are 
called si/a^aM mats ore made at Mymensitig, lEbkcrgoitj and 
Sahabguu}^ tn the Dacca division of Bengal. At Fuiumh in the 
Ithagulpni di\ision, mats arc made of grass ; and dorma 

mats are made in Nuddea^ the Ihcsidency division of Dengal 
Sylhet is noted for its ivory mats. 

Apart from the natuml beauty of the dyes used, and the know- 
ledgOi taste, and skill of the natives of India in the harmonious 
arrangement of colors, the charm of theh texiile fabrics lies in 
the simplicity and treatment of the decoraiive details. The knop 
and flower pattern appears universally, but inhnitel>^ modified, 
never being seen twice under the same fqrmi and the jzpfflrf and 
lotus, which have been reduced, through extreme conveoilonali- 
satioa to one pattern. We have beside the shoe dower, and 
parrots [Plate 68], and peacocks, and lions and tigers, and men 
On bDisebackf or on fool, hunting or dghdiig. Ticse objects are 
always neprcsenied quite flat as in mosaic work, or in drapr 
and generally symtuetiically and in alterruition. The symmetrical 
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rcpres^ntAlign of natural objectis in ornamentation, and their 
alternation, seems, through long habit m have become intuitive in 
the natives of the Ea^t If you get them to copy a plants they 
will fjeg it down flat on the ground, laying its leaves and buds and 
floqcni out symmctritally on either side of the central stem, and 
then only will they begin to copy it. If the leaves and flowers of 
the plant are not naturally opposite^ but alternate, they will add 
others to make it symmetrical, or at least will mate it appear so 
iii the drawing. The intuitive feeling for alteniatioEi is seed in 
their gardens and heard in their music^ and is as satisfactory in 
their music as in their decoration, when heard amid the assom- 
tions which naturally call it forth. When the same form is used 
all over a fobtic, the interchange of light and shade, and the effect 
of alternation^, arc at once obtained by W'orking the ornament 
alternately in two tints of the same color^ Each object or 
division of an object is painted in its own proper colort but 
without shades of the color, or light and shade of any kind, so 
lint the omameniation looks perfectly flat, and laid, like a mosaic^ 
in its ground. It is in this way that the natural surface of any 
object deconUed is mainLiined in its integrity. This, added to 
the perfect harmony and distribution of the coloring, is the 
specific charm of Indian and Oriental decoration generally. 
Nothing can be more ignorant and ridiculous than the EngUsh 
and French methods of representing huge nosegays, or bunches 
of fem leaties tied together by flowing pink ribhousi, in light Eind 
shade, on carpets, with the effect of full relief. One knows not 
where to walk among therm Continuaily also are to be seen per* 
feetjy shaped vases spoiled by the appearance of llowera in full 
relief stuck round them, or of birds fl>ing out Imm them. Such 
egregious mistakes are never made by the Indian decorative 
artist Each ornament, iianicularly in textile fabrics^ h generally 
traced round also with a Ime* in a color which harmonises it with 
the ground on which it is laid. In embroideries with varie^ted 
silks, for instance, on cloth or fiaiin or velvet, a gold or silver 
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thr^ is itin roiiiid the outline of the pattern, defining it, and 
giving a unifonn tone to the whole suiface of the texture. Cold 
is generally laid on purple, or in the lifter AwfisSron pink or red. 
An omareent on a gold ground is generally worked round with 0 
dark thread to soften the glister of the gold. In larpets, however 
gay in color, a tow tone is secured by a general black outline of 
the details. AH nolent contrasts are awided. The rich«t 
colors ore used, but are so arranged as to produce the effect of 
n neutral bloom, which tones down es-ery detail almost to the 
softness and transparency of atmosphere. The gold-broidered 
snuff^lored Cashmere shawl in the coUectiDn of the Prince of 
Wales presents this ethereal appearance. Light materials are 
li^tly colored and ornamented, heavier more richly, and, in the 
case of apparel, both the coloring and the ornaments are adapted 
to the effect which the fabric will produce when worn and in 
motion. It is only through generations of patient practice that 
men attain to the ni}-steiy of such subtleties. It is diilicuU to 
analyse the secret of the harmonious blocnn of Indian textures, 
even with the aid of Cheweul’s prismatic scale. When large 
ornaments are used, they are fiUed up with the most exquisite 
details, as m the cone paUerns on Cashmere shawls. The vice 
of Imban decoiatioii is its tendency to run riot, as in Indian 
arms, but Indtaa textile fabrics, at least, are singnkrty *ee from 
and particularly the carpeln They are threatened, as has 
uccd shcuTii by iiiiothcr djuger 
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Truest to mturej in the duicttness sntl simpHcity of lEis fonnSt 
and their adaptation to use, and purest in ait, of all its honiel/ 
and symptuaiy hanj^erafU b the potieiy of India; the nnglazed 
mde earthenware^ fed, browup ydlow^ or grey, made In e^^ciy 
village, and the bisloncal glazed eorthcnwaie of Madura, Sindhp 
and the Panjab. 

Ungtazed pottery is made everywhere in India, and has been 
from before the time of Manu; and the forms of it sbewn on 
ancient Btiddl^bl and Hindu sculptures, and the ancient Bud¬ 
dhist paintings of Ajanta, are identical with those stUi everywhere 
thrown from the tillage handwheels. Jn the sculptures of 
Bhu vanes war the fonn of the ialasa^ or water jug, b treated 
with great taste as an architectuml decoration, especially in its 
use as an elegant firtial to the temple towers. In the same 
sculptures is seen the form of another water vessel, identical 
with the amfi/tt or nectar ” bottle, soki in the bazaars of BengaL 

It is impossible to attempt any enumeration of the places 
where ungloved potteiy is made, for its tnanuiacture is literally 
universal, and esetended over the whole and to ct*eiy qf India* 
Mtp Baden Powell, however, cites the following places in the 
Panjab rts worthy of special mention for their imglazed earthen¬ 
ware : Amritsar, Cashmere, Dora Ghazi Khan, Dcra IsmaD Khan, 
Gugranwalla, Hazara, Hushiarpur, Jhelam, Kangra, Xohat, 
Lahore, Ludhiana, Montgomery,' lUwulpindi, and Shshpur. In 
Bengal the village pottery of Saw^ in Patna, of Baidwnn, of 
Fero^epnr in Dacca^ and Dinajpnr in Rajshahye are noted: aadiit 
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Bomim/thal of Atini<rdabad in Gujamt, and of Klmnpur in the 
colloctonite of Belgaum. 

The principal varieties of Indian fancy pottery made pur¬ 
posely for e.xpdreation ate the red eaitkctiirare pottery of 
Travancore and Hyderabad in "the Deccan, the red glazed 
pottery of Dinapur, the black and silvery pottery of Ajtimghar 
in the North-Western Provinces^ and Surrujgurrah in Bengal 
[Bhagalpur], and imitation diJri of Patna and Sunit in Gujarat, the 
pointed |>otteiy of Kota in Rajputana, the gilt pottery of Amroha 
also in RajputanO} the glazed and unglazed pierced pottery of 
^tad^l^a, and the glazed pottery of Sindh and the Panjab, In 
all these ^urieries of Indian pottery an artistic edect is consciously 
sought to be produced. 

The Azimghar potteryj like mast of the art-work of the Be¬ 
nares district, and eastward, is generally feeble and rickety in forTn^ 
and insipid and meretriebus in decoration, defects to which its tine 
black color, obtained, by biking it with mustard oilseed cake,^ 
gives the greater pronilnencc. The only tolerable e^cmiple of it 
1 have ever s^-un is the watcr-jtig in the Indb Museum, which 
attracts, and in a way pleases, because of the strangeness of look 
given to it by the pair of hotn-liko handles. The silvery orna¬ 
mentation is done by etching the paitem, after baking, on the 
surface, and rubbing into it an amalgam of mercury and tinj 
thus producing the characteristic mawkish and forbidding effect, 
which, however, the unsophbticatcd potter of Azimghar does not 
attempt to mystily fay oiling it by any of those anful, advertising 
cries wherewith so much ado about nothing is some times made 
in English high art galleries Very diBerent is tho glazed pottery 
of Sindh and the Panjab- The charms of ihb pottery are the 
simplicity of its shapes, the spontaneity, directors, and propriety 
of its ornamentation, and the beauty of its coloring. The first 
thing to be desired in pottery is beauty of form* that perfect 
symmetry and purity of form which n 

*' Wbea EuaadiKni^Up the moil.’’ 
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\V hen we get it, we desire nothing more for the sttisfahtioR of 
the eye. But for household use pO'ttery must genetally- be gtazed, 
and neither gtaring nor coloring need detract frotn its dignity or 
comeliness, while they often enhance the delicacy of surface 
necessary for the cotnplete exposition of gracefulness of configu¬ 
ration. If any ornamentation is applied, it must b* skilfully 
subordinated to the form to which U is superadded, so as not in 
any way to divert attention from it. Nothing can be in worse 
taste, nor, in an aisthetic senses mofc wasteful, than to hide a 
lovely form under an excess of foreign ornament. It is really no 
less so to obscure it by producing the effect of buds artd flowers 
doaung about it, as is unintentionally done in so much English 
pottery, painted in perspective and with shadow; or by wilfully 
producing the illusion of a form dissimilar to the real form oma 
mented, as in Japanese pottery, in which the attempt is oflen 
deliberately made to distract the eye by the most violent optical 
surprises and deceits. On the other hand, in the best Indian 
pottery, we always find the reverent subjection of color and 
ornaruentation to form, and it is in attaining this result that the 
Indian potter has shewn the true arrislic feeling and skill of all 
Indian workmasters in Ms handiwork. The correhtion of hfs 
forms, colors, and details of ornamentation is perfect, and with¬ 
out seeming premeditation, as if his work were rather a creation 
of nature than of art j and this is recognised, even in the most 
hatuely objects, os the highest achiutement of artjfia. The 
great secret of his mastery is the almost intuitive habit of the 
nativ^ of India of representing natural objects in decoration in 
a strictly conventional manner; that is to aiy, symmetrically, and 
Without shadow. In this way the outline of the form omamenied 
is never broken. The decoration is kept in subordination to the 
form also by the monotonous repetition of the design applied to 
it, or by the simple alteration of two or, at the most, three 
designs. Also, never more than two or three colors are used, 
and when three colors are used, as a nile^ two of them are 
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merely lighter and darker shades of the same cotorn. It b Oius ' 
that the Indian potter maintaim inviolate the integrity of form 
and harmony of coloring, and the perfect nnily of purpose and 
homogeneity of effect of all his work. The mystery of his con¬ 
summate work is a dead tradition noflv: he understands only the ' 
application of its process; but not the less dinst it have bcerii 
Lnspiied in its origin by the subtksL interpretation of nature. 
The potter's art is of the highest antiqnby in India, and the uti- 
ghwed water vessel, made in every Hindu village, are sliU thrown ' 
from the wheel in the same antique forms represented on the 
ancient Buddhistic sculptures and paintings. Some of this primi¬ 
tive pottery Ls identical in character with the painted vases found 
in the tombs of EimrEoY dating from about B.C. tooo. I do not 
suggest any connexion between them; it b only interesting to 
find that pottery b still mode all over India, for daily use, which 
is in reality older than the oldest remains we possess of the 
ceramic art of ancient Greece and Italy. None of the fancy 
pottery made in India is equal in beauty of form to this primitive 
village pottery ] and most of it is utterly insignihcant and worth¬ 
less The only exception b the glazed pottery of Maduta, and 
of Sindh and the Panjab, which alone of the fancy v'ariciies 
be classed as art pottciy, and as ^ch is of the highest e3n:elletic& 

The Madura pottery [Plate 76] is in the form generally of 
water bottles, with a globubr bowl and long uptight neck j the 
bowl being gerverally pierced so as to dreubte the air round an 
inner porous bowk The outer bowl and neck are rudely fretted 
all over by notches in the day^ and are glared cither dajk green 
or a rich golden browTir 

'fhe glared [lottery of Sindh [Plates 70-75] b made prindpaliy 
at Halo, HydcmhadhTaltfl^ and Jerruck^and that of the Fanjab at 
Lahore, Mulian, Jang., I>eIhL, and elsewhere.'^ The chief places 
for the mar^uEacture of encaustic tiles ore at Bubi and Smdpur in 

^ The amt^r peuten known to me by naoB %rt JuiELa, vm of Qbtaaa tbe 
MjhnmTurd AiiRiT the Fathni^ KOiaclii; Me^sn+ KoTp 
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Sindh« It is thni the 'inv:isiQn and conquest of CliiDti by 
Chingiz Khar^ the event that tnadeknann to the rest of 

Asia and Europe the art of ghulng carllicn^vare; but^ in facti the 
Saracens Jjfora the Erst used glazed tiles far covenng waJls, and 
roofs^ and pavements, and of doiirse with a view to decoiadve 
dTcet* The use of these tiles had come down to tlium in an 
linbroken tradition from the times of the ** Temple of Seven 
Spheres," or Birs-i-Nirarud^ at Bordppo^ near Jiabylon, of the 
temple 'of Sakhara in Egyptj and of the early trade betft'Ccn 
China and Egypt, and China and Oman, and the valley of the 
Tigris and Euphrates- DiodoniSj desoribing [after Ctestas] the 
circular wall of the royal palace at Babylon, says: The whole 
portrayed a royal hunting scenCif beautified with divers colored 
forms of men and beasts, haked in the clay, and much Ltke unto 
nature - . . . There was Simiramis^ kDling a liger^ and by her 
side her Imsband N intis, pierdng his spear through a liotL^ 
Glazed iiics had, however. Mien into comparalivc disuse before 
the rise of the Saracens, and it was undoubtedly the conquests 
of Chingiz Khan* 1106-1327, which extended their general 
use Lhroughqut the nations of Islam. The glazed pottery of the 
Panjab and Sindh probably dates from this period, and, as we 
shail presently see, was direcdy influenced by the traditions stir- 
\iving in Persia of the ancient civilisations of Nineveh and Baby¬ 
lon. It is found in the sirape of drinkLiig cups, and water bottles 
[ch pot and Latin 1 diink]^ jars, bowls, plates^ and dishes of all 
shapes and sizes, and of tiles, pinnacles for the tops of domes,^ 
pierced window's, and other archiurcttiral accessories. In form,, 
the bowls, and jars, and vases may be classified as egg-shaped, 
tnrband, melon, and onion-shaped, in the latter the iioint rising 
and widening out graccrtilly inio the neck tf the A-ase. They are 
glazed m turquoise, of the most perfect transpaiency, or in a 

Mahacnmcd,. AEid KaJimh HyvlcotHd 1 Riitm Wislc^ M^nghut Hyclfriihail 
simt reiBLnu, s^ia qF jELmu, TattA ^Ir. Ki|^ii3g scads me the imnif 
^l^hofmRed At MuIulq- 
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rich dark purple, or dark green^ or goldco brown, Somedmes 
they are diapered all over by the method, with a 

convenliotial flower, the or lotus, of a Lighter color than 

the ground. Generally diey are ornamented with the imiversa! 
knop and flower pattern, in compartiacnts formed all round the 
bowl, by spacer alternately left uncolorcd and glared in 
color. Sometimes a w^rcalh of the knop and flower pattern 
h simply painted round the bowl on a white ground [Plate y j], 

Mr. Drury Fortnum, in his report on the pottery at the Inter- 
natioiml Exhibition of 1871, observ'cs of the Sindh pottery: 
"*The turquoise blue painted on a paste beneath a glaze, which 
might have been unearthed in Egj-pt or Phoenicia—a stn.ill bottle 
painted in blue or white—-is of the same blood and bone as the 
ancient wares of Thebes . * . , But the ules are very important 
» « « ^ They are tn general cliaracter siEnilar to, although not so 
carefully made as, the Oriental tiles known ns Persian, which 
adorn the old mosques of Egypt, Syria^ Turkey, and Persia .. . . 
The colours used upon them arc rich copper green, a golden 
brown, and dark and turquoise blue . « . . The antiquary, the 
artist, and the manulaeturer will do well to study these wares. 
As in their silk and woollen fabrlcSt thcLr metal work and other 
manufactures, an inherent feeling for and a jvowerof producing 
harmony in the distribution of color and in surface decoration 
exists among the Onentals, which we should study to imitate, if 
not to copy« It is not for Europeans to establish schools of art, 
in ^ country the productions of whose remote districts are a 
school of art in themselves, far more capable of leaching than 
of being taught/* 

It is a rare pleasure to the eye to see in the pohshed comer 
of a native room one of these large turquoise blue sweetmeat 
jars ort a flue Kirman rug of minim uto red ground, splashed with 
dark blue and yellow* But the sight of wonder is, when tmvel- 
g over the plains of Persia or IndLi, suddenly to come upon 
in tncaustlc-tiled mosque. It U colored aU over in yellow, 
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gTecTV blu^p other hues ; and as a distant view of it Is 
caught at sunrise, its statef}^ domes and glittering minarel? 5eeni 
made of purest gold, lite glass^ enanaeUed In arure and green, 
a fhirydike apparition of inexpressible graoe and the most 
enchanting splendor* 

In giving the following receipts of the difibrent preparatiarLs 
used in enamelflrig Sindh and Panjab pottery, it is as well la 
say that they are of little practical value out of those countries* 
It will be noted that a great deal k thought, by the native 
iDanutacturcrs^ to depend on the pandcular wood, or other fuel 
nsedt in the baking, which^ if It really influences the result^ makes 
all attempts at nnitating local varieties of Indian pottery fudlep 

In the ghuing and coloring two preparations are of essential 
importance, namely lilcrally glass, and oxides of 

lead In the Panjab the two kinds of used are distin¬ 
guished as An^r^sj English glaie*" and 

** country gkK." 

Anp'iTsi is made of sang-i-sa/ni, a white quartzose rock 

25 parts; ssj/i, dr pure soda, 6 ports t MVi, or pure borax, 

5 parts; and or sal ammoniac, i part Each ingredient 

is finely powdered and sifted, mixed with a bttle water, and made 
up into white balls of the «re of an orangiE These are red- 
heated, and after cooling again, ground down and ^ted- Then 
the inaterlal is pul into a funtace until it melts, when clean-picked 
kaimi, or saltpelret is stirred in, A foam appears on the 
surface* which is skiinmed off and set aside for use. The dtst- 
kattcM is similarly made, of quartiOiie rock and soda* or qimitiose 
rock and borax, or siliceous sand and soda- A point is nsade of 
hnng the furnace in which the is melted with karirj 

or Cafifiitns wood 

Four j/Htf* or oxides of lead, arc known, namely, jMa 
white oxide, the basis of most of the blues, greens, and greys 
used ; the basis of the yellows ; sMa s^ar^fi] Uthaigo ; 

and liiJta /ct/, red oxide- 
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ta/ii/ h by r^sciiicing the lead with half its weight 

of tin; rik^a sard by reducing thts lead whh a quacter of its 
weight 0 / tin; sik^a sAarl^afi by reducing nith line trtsicad of 
do I and i/MiJ lal in the same way* oxidising the lead tmiil red. 
The furnace is always heated in preparing these oxides with /Aaad, 
or J^rosifpis wood The white glaze is made with one part of 
AanicA and one port siAAa safid [while oxide] weli gncnind, sifted 
and mixed, put into the kaii^A fnmacet and stirred witha kdle. 
When mcltech borax in the proportion of two cA/Z/aAs to the w 
[i MifaA ^ rcr; i ser ~ ^| Ihs* avoirdupois] is added if the 
mixture black^Si^ a small qtiantity of sAi?ra or saitpetre^ 

is thrown in iMicii all Ls ready, the mixture is throwm into cqld 
water* which splits it into spllnlers, which are collected and kept 
for U5€L All the blues are prepared by mixmg either copper or 
manganese, or cobalt, tti various proportions wjth the above white 
glazes The glaze and coloring matter are ground together to cin 
impalpable powder ready for application to the vess^ 

ITie following are the blue eolors used:— 


I. luniuoLsc blue ... t sht of awi l ehhtak of 

{Z[i£UaMZ> 4 , or calcined copper^ 

2 u pale tnrqn0114?.. I ttr of gbiute, aud of oaldticd 

espper^ 

3. iVi/a, mdigo blue g jMtf of El^^f 4 cbklAks of ntfJ* 

or uffire (eobdljp 

4. jtimaai. sky blue ..... | *sf of [liB!, ud dliltAk af 

ELffre, 

pale shj blue . i per of glare, and 1 chittak of mf&c. 

6. AMinii pink qr Ulac .. i 5CT ef ^la^^ I thiink qf 

or ofide of utaq^TuieH!'. 

7. StKffit Tiol^t,.. I S« of glaze, aiul cbhuk of tnliftl 

nw^ncie aod lafTiv. 

■S, perpte or pace .r,.t urof gliae^ and 2 duitak ef ttian* 

glUtESCh 

%. grey... .i per of glare, attd 1} ebittfik of adzeil 

muigones-e iiad zaibe. 

The Fi/ff or znffre is the black oxide of cobalt found all over 


Central and Southern India, which has been roasted and powderedj 
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mixed with a little powdered CinL Another mode of preparing 
the ftilai or indigo blue glaze, for uae by itseiTj is lo take; 


Powdered ilini .. 

Bomt.. ......_.... 

Red oxide of leJtd 
^V^hiEc qawrt£0=»c rock 
Soda ... r.. 

Zinc 

Zeflre.... 


+ P^- P^H |.pi|p.>Kp 4 .t 4 . 4 puts, 

.* ■= 

5 » 

S 

I !■■■.■ ill 




All arc burnt together in the furnace as before describedp 
The yellow glaze used as the basis of the greens is made of 
stkka sarJ^ w hite oxide i scr, and sqf&^, a white quartzOM; 
rockj or mPIstOTiei or burnt and powdered flint, 4 ehittaks^ to 
which, when fiiscd, 1 chittak of borax is added. 


The green colors produced are 

deep green ... i fief of gkue, and J eJil ttoku ot fAM 

t(im£a^ m caleined coppen 

3. 3*0^ full grCeai hm............. .. I lOr of glaK, and ] chEltnk of 

copper^ 

^ orPifiladiio fbrlghl) gtecD [ Bcr of glue^ ngd l} chitEak of 

ooppa. 

4. jy^am\ m I^dy (yotfog iboots of 

rkoh greeii ,., 1 . 1 . .. ■!■■ l + ^h r. ,^1 !■■< H-i 1 I p I . [ ser of utA yl, duttuk of 

copper. 


Another green Is produced by burning one ser of copper filings 
with tttfftalr or sulphate of soda, 

I'he colors, after being reduced to powder, are painted on 
with gum, or gluteiL The ve^l to receive thein is first carefully 
smoothed over and ckane^ and, as the pottery clay is red 
when burnt, it Is next ^minted all over with a soapy, w^hitlsh 
engobe—prepared wiih white cky and borax and and 

C^noiar/us gums—called AAatya muflL The powdered colors are 
ground up with a mixture or or gluten and water, called 

ffiau^a imlil the proper consistence is obtained, when they are 
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painted on mlh a bnisk The Tessels arc then cajefully dried 
and baked in a fnraaize heated with or or+ in 

some cases^ Cafifians wood The ornamental designs are either 
painted on off-hand, or a pattern is prioked Out on paper, which 
is laid on the vessel and dnsted mlh the powdered color along 
the pricking^s thus giving a dotted outline of the design, which 
enables the potter to paint it in with off the greater freedom 
and dasK It is the vigorous draw'ing, and freet impijlave 
painting of this pottery which are among its attractions. The 
rapidity and accuracy of the whole operation is a constant tempn 
tation to the ine^epenenced bystander to try a hand at it himseIC 
You feel the same leippEadoii Ln looking on at any native artificer 
at his wort. Hk artiEice appears to be so easy, and his tools are 
so simple, that you think you could do all he is doing quite as 
well yourselL You sit down and try. You £dl, but will not be 
beaten, and practise at it for daj-s with all your English ^nergy^ 
and then at last comprehend that the patient Hindu handi¬ 
craftsman's dexterity Is a second nature, developed from father to 
soUp working for generations at the same processes and manipn^ 
lations^ The great skill of the Indian A-ilbge potter may be 
judged also from the size of the he sometimes throws 

from his wheeh and alterwards succeeds in baklngL At Ahtne- 
dabad and Barodat and throughout the fertile pulse and cereal- 
growing plains of Gujarat, earthen jars, for storing grain, are 
baked, ofEen five feet high j and on the banks of the Dpi Simu- 
dra, in the Dacca dividon of the Bengal Presidency, itntueuse 
earthen Jars are made of nearly a ton in cubic capacity* The cky 
figures of Kandkeya, the lodiau Mars, made for his annual festival 
by the potters of Bengal, are oflen twenty-seven feet in height. 
The Indian potter s wheel is of the simplest and rudest kind 
It k a horizontal fly-w^heek two or three feet in diameter, loaded 
heavily with clay around the nm, and pul in motion by the hand; 
and once set spinning, it revolves for five or seven miniiteE with a 
perfectly steady and true moiloji. The clay to be moulded Is 
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heaped on the centic of the wheel, and the potter squats down on 
the ground before it A few vigorous turns and awa^* spins the 
wheel, round and round, and still and silent as a *' sleeping " top, 
while at once the shapeles heap of clay begins to grow under the 
jiotter^s hand into all sorts of fauldess fonns of archaic fictile art, 
which are carried off to be dried and baked as fast as they are 
thrown from the wheel. Any polishjng is done by rubbing the 
baked jars and pots with a pebbl& There is an immense demand 
for these water-jars, cooking-pots, and earthen frying-p.'tns and 
dishfe The Hindus have a religious prejudice against using an 
earthen vessel twice, and generally it is broken after the first 
pollution, and hence the demand for common earthenware in all 
Hindu families. There is an immense demand also for painted 
clay idols wit>ch also arc thrown away every day after being 
worshipped; and thus the potter, in virtue of liis calling is an 
hereditary olficer in every Indian viUagt In tlie Dakhan, the 
potter's field is just outside the village. Near the wheel is a heap 
of day, and before it rise two or three stacks of pots and pans, 
while the verandah of his hut is filled with the smaller wares and 
painted images of the gods and epic heroes of the Rayamana and 
Mahabharata He has to supply the endre rilbge community 
with pitchers and cooking pans, and jars for storing gram 
and spices and salt, and to furnish travellers with any of 
these vessels they may icquirc. Also, when the new corn 
begins to Sprout, ho has to take a water-jar to each field 
for the use of those engaged in watching the crop- But 
he is allowed to make bricks and tiles also, and for these 
he is itaid, cjclush'cly of his. fees, which amount to between 
4/. and 5/, a year. Altogether he earns between 10/. and 
laA a year, and is passing rich with it. He enjoys, beside, 
the dignity of certain ceremonial and honorific offices. He banga 
the big drum, and chants the hymns in honour an incar¬ 
nation of the great goddess at marriages; and at the 

aiw/w, or village harvest home festivals, ha prepares the iarfiaf 
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or mutton stew. He is, m trutTi, one of the most usefu] and 
respected members of the commiinityp and in the happy reli¬ 
gious organisation of Hindu village life there is no man happier 
than the hereditar)' potter^ or htmdan 

We cannot overlook thh serenity and dignity of his life if 
we would nghdy understand the Indian handicrafisman's work 
He knows tiolhing qf the desperate struggle far existence which 
oppresses the life and crushes the very soul out of the Engli^ 
working man. He has his assuired jjlacd, inherited from father 
to son for a hundned generations^ in the nationaJ church and stale 
organisation j while nature provides him with everything to his 
hand, hut the UtUe food and less dothing he needsj and the 
simple tools of the trade. The English w'orking man must 
prmnde for bouse rent, coals, fumituret warm doihing, animal 
foodp and spftiis, and for the education of his childTcn before he 
can give a mind free from family anxieties to bis work. But 
the sun is the Indian workman's co-opemtivc landlord, cool 
merchant, upholslcreri tailor, publicnn, and butcher; the bead 
partner, from whom he gets almost everj thing he want_s and free 
of all coat but his labor contribution towards the trades unian 
village corporation of which he is an Indispensabk and essential 
member. This at once relieves him from an incakulable dead 
weight of cares, and enables him to give to his work, which is also 
a religious function, iliat cemtentment of mind and lebure, and 
pride and pleasure in it for its owm sake, which are essential to all 
artistic escclience. 

Tlie cause of all his comfort, of his hereditary skill, and of 
the religious constitution under which his marvellous craftsman¬ 
ship has been perketed is the sj'stem of landed tenure which has 
prevailed in Indio, end stereotyped the social condition and 
civilisation of the country from the lime of the Code of hlantL 
The Indian rjefn^eiri tenure, or system of peasant proprietorship^ 
is first and most simply described in the Bihle^ b chapter xlvii 
of Genesis. In the seven year^ of plenty in Egypt, Joseph 
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g:ithercd the fifth part of all the grain grown in those plentcoui 
ycars^ and laid it up in the cities; and when the famine came, in 
the first year he gnthered into Pharaoh''^ traastiiy all the money in 
the land of Eg>"pt and in the land of Canaan for the com which 
he sold to the starr ing people, and when their money hiiled, all 
their cattle i and in the second year^ when iheir money was spent, 
and their herds gone, he took from them all their kmdsji and even 
bought themselves into slavery, and fed them with bread for their 
land and the service of their bodies for that year. Thws the 
whole land of Egt'pt became the property of king Pharaoh, and 
ail the gold and silver of the people beside, and when only their 
bodies were left before him, they were sold in bondage to the 
king And having swept a^ay the ancient freehold proprietors of 
Egypt, Joseph made a new distribution of the land among the 
husbandmen, requiring them to pay in retnm one-fifih [iart of their 
crops as rent or taj: into the king’s treasutyn This is the regular 
ryofwati tenure, with a very moderate assessment; for whereas 
in most Astatic conntiies the assessment gcncrariy amonnis to 
one-half the cropt Joseph eKacted only onc-fifih]. and it is not 
surprising, therefore, to ftnd that the children of Israel, who dwelt 
in the land of Goshen, and had Ln possession the best of the land 
therein, prosijcred and multipUed exceedingly. The tempk en¬ 
dowments, the lauds of the priests, Joseph did not toucit. This 
is a peculiarly interesting chapter for ArtglolndiansL In the ensk 
only the legends of human pathos survive in history, and Joseph 
is popularly known chiefly in connexion with the story of his 
evil treatraent by his hietbren, and his toucliins requital of tenfold 
goodness iuto their basoma. He was really the astute and far- 
sighted anthoT of one of the greatest and most successful agrarian 
revolutions on records beside which the revenue reforms of Todar 
?^lal, under Akbar, and the '^Comwcaiis [Permanent] Settlemeiil ’ 
of I jgand the revenue sutv'cy of the N’otthAVestem Provinces, 
by Robert Bird, in 1S14, shrink into iiisignihcanc& The sysi^m 
of peasant proprietorship may possibly contrihute indirectly 10 
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retard the advancement of a countiyp even where ic does not 
condtice directly to the petrifaction of its d\-iltsatioiit as in India* 
Under it the Hindu ryot has become so strongly attached, by the 
most sacred and deeply rooted ties, to the soil that, rather thtn 
relinquish his hold on it, he will burden himself and his heirs 
with debt for generacions; and gradoallyT under the Hindu 
practice of inheriiancep the holdings l>ecomc so minuccLy sub- 
ditnded, and overburdened by mertgages, that extended culd^'ation 
and high {arming are made almost impossible. Notv.Hthstanding the 
sujierior education of the Scotch pieasantryip and die livelong example 
of the beneHts of high farming all around them, it is only in the last 
few years that the “portioners^ of the Lothians and the Merse 
have learned to CDEnbine together to woric iheir “common lands*" 
by the st^nt plough At this rate the village communities of the 
Daklian may be expected to postpone the scientihe cultj>'auon of 
the limitless arable soil of India lo the Greek KaJenda^ It is a 
notable fact tliat while machinery should have been so readily 
applied in India to the production of textile and other manulac- 
tnres, in which its use is injurious, its introduction in agriciilturaJ 
operations, in which it would so incalculably benefit the people, 
has been found impossible. It is quite jm|>osrible under the land 
system of the countiyp at presenL I remember a steam plough 
being introduced with great k/af into the Bombay Presidency. It 
was led in procession into the field* wreathed in roses and all of 
us who went to see it were nteathed with roses* and spiinlded 
with n/Zar- But it was found imposstbLc^ utterly* to make any use 
of it Ic introduced into a fixed cr^'staUised sacro-cconomic 
system in which it had no place* unless as a new divmity* and a 
new divinity and an idol it wus madt It was put away into the 
village temple, and there* after a time* its great steel share w-as 
bedaubed red* and worshipped as a god As a mere question of 
accounts, there can be no doubt of the solvency of India; but, 
owing to the restricted and Imperfect cultivation of iu soil, it 
ifi incapable of supporting the great cost of good government in 
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raodem times n-ith the elasticity arid buoyancy ^hich would at 
once result from the proper develgpmttit of its really inexhaustible 
agritultUTal resources. The country grows rich too slowly^ and 
the demands of a sctendlic government increase on it too lupidl/i 
and the reason of it undoubtedly consists in the Indian form of 
peasant proprietorship. " Then again^ under this system* as it has 
been elabotatcd in India^ there is a great loss of personal and 
oailonal energy- The whole community is proinded for; e%ery 
man In it has his ordered place and provisiort There is no 
Stimulus to indmdual exertton, and the mass of the people are 
only too well contented to go on for e\'er in the same old' 
fashioned conser^'advc waj'S as their fathers from Ume immemorial 
before them. In England the law of primogeniture, while so 
hard on younger sons^ by thtowing them on their own resources^ 
to provide for themselves in the free professions* and in commerce 
and the colonies* has had the most beneficial inHuctice on the 
energy of the race, and the growth of the wealth and poUd<^l 
liberties and power of the country during the last two hundred 
years. Primogeniture, also, has given England a highly cultivated 
and powerful governing class: and every parish in the country 
has its “ Ring in Israel"' All this may be conceded, and even 
the desirableness, in the last iar-ofl result, of a change in the old 
order of village life in India, to something newer and more 
modem. It is only to be hoped that the inewlabk revolution 
will be lefl alone to the tranquil operation of time, and of the 
economic causes by w'hicb the country b being gradually affected 
through its connexion with Etigland.^ Perhaps the fust forwuid 
' Virgfl'* muini in the p* 4^?] has becentte hmom : 

^ ^ « p lauUata ift^aiiia rum, 

Exiguiw colito^^ 

Pliny, who ilkdet (p these Una with mppmal* ascrihet, lEnJeed, ibq min nf 
Italj lo laige Whilfl prapriclom were rcstriciisd by kw to ehuU 

botdings, iiul thciiHieivei cuJErvateid iheir awn tbeie wjut an iihnndtmce 
ftf pfPTuiaitis wilhout ilip importiUWQ af grain, and the Republic could alwayi 
coDimajid ihe «rrioM of a hold peuuiny, iheir connuy's pride. But In iftn- 
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Bicp in the new departure will be takciin by the mtidi abtLsed 
village s&ukar, or banker. The the pet lamh Mt&d up for the 
revenue co&imiBsioder^ knife, is protected by the paternal Govern- 
nient against all othm having a daiin on hb flcccc.^ The Govem- 


^rhen the ppopmj in the ml bcciiiM hy ft few, afld theif otct- 

cstalea were wotted by atftro^ R-Odnac ims folxeiil [O dc^kend OH oilier 
both few food ftnd to rttruit bor anniffes,—^"Kfodum agxi in pdjns 
^ervaHtlum aiitic|ttt pusaTefCi Qaippe ita ccascbant, aatliis cssc jnin.u4 sepene, 
el nwUui arare. in sentenda et Vii^iun fulsae vk!™, Vermnque coia- 

fiieatibos lalirnaidia perdidcffl Itdiun : jfttn vem et provinoAfii^ Sm dqmini 
Ahicx poisidchaittp Cftifl iTitafetit coa Not pHneepo.^—Lib. xviii 
Cip, The whole of tbe thmk fourth, fifth, ftad mthchaptm of this book 
®f PcmarkabJe tcittrtit to- resJerit of IntSIftn eiptiirDEjc,. Compcirc ai^ 
nitflwall B il 34; DiodonL^ S 79; and Flatnidi f SoTotiaivd CEtar. 

Greece and Itftly wooderMy expldd India, while a Lnowkdge of ImJjft 
ctmhlefl iig to quicken the pagjes of Greek ftnd Roman hUtor? with vivM hfe. 
At every tnin la the Miratha eouatiyp in the hilly NVAr^Wr, ihe urayrirer comes 
00 the hed of Mmc mo rnitiuj i slticam in fEed ail aJung ii:$ ihguk?, Aod all over 
ihe 1 lE.iIc gre^ eyofe lying amid its wasie of pebble^ wllLh mixicd tamarisk aqd 
aweei-sctflted olnndcTi which cany the bchoMcr Itatk at o^ico E.O the Ili^Stu 
aad wooded slopes oF Monnt Hynwltus, The lo^'e]j blaihrag olcaqders arc 
aSwajf foemd to shade jomc pare cletir pcxil left hy the liver in ita summer 
flood, at whJch the geuLlo maideni mid ctiEtiely malroos of the neighhouftn^ 
viUage are kllihg their wsier jare, furmiog 


* « a grrmp ittEU^a^ quite ftnliqiie^ 
lumped Jightlyj. loving, nalnral, and Greek "■; 

in ihe peuailng, on the Rogm Vase, of the women of Athem filling thrir 
pdtehm At the fair fiowffig fmmtaim of CaUiirhoe. 

1 The euttay against lhe village W^UfCr is ss andent as the ieltlcmcnt of the 
Iftcid in tLe East. The lifiii chapter of Neheouah migbl be read as an eulnLct from 
ihc Report of the Deccan R^ots CMomtadon; and Nchemkli, io his pumud 
interposilion between the Jewish euiavators imd the Jewish usaren, is seen to 
have been actnaied hy cxaetly the same spirit ns an Indian Civilian. TttmiBg to 
the maiMT*, hr addreued them : " Ii is nol good ihat ye<ltK ... I Htewi«v and 
my hmhrea, and my servants [ihc Reventtc ComOiLssioacr and Collertars and 
their A^tajiL>;t tuighi exact of them [the lyeti] money ami tom t ^ pray yoUt 
let ^ Irare off this yviiry. Restore, I pray yoa^ ^ them, even this dsy^ thdr 
tan<^, thar Tineyaids, ibetr nliire^yards, ami their hoinMS,also the byndredlli part 
^ the mon^, and of the com, the nine, and the od, that jt crUct of ihem. 

hmiftirl they. We will restore them, and wUI reqnire nothing of ihcm j hq 
^ 11 wc do as Hum BajesL Then I the prl«E5. and took cnoCEhof 

Iton, that they sbonld do accordlrsE to this prombe. Also I shook my lap. 
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Ttient hjw otil^ mcrdlessly lo leave him atone ivtih his secular 
cncmy^ the and the village fields would probably soon 

pass from the poor peasant proprietor to the rich baokcr, and, 
held 10 fee sEnapte^ might at last be ciJtlv^ated with the fullest 
advantage to the landlord and the State. Of course, under such 
a system of unrestricted coinpetition fur the soil the communal 
villages would disap^^ear* The tenuie is very like fiec- 

holdp but as ICj in benevolence to the ryot, atlows him to retail) 
his lands as long as he paj-s the assessment on them, although he 
may never culri^ate them, it so far restricts the transfer and proper 
culiivation of the land^ ALsOp among an ignorant peasant popiila- 
tion, the periodical revision of the assessment, paternally devised 
in the ly^ot's own interest only series to moice him uncertain of 
the fixity of his tenure^ and thus to restrict the imprOvceneDt of his 
property. Even the annual settleiiientt which is not. made to 
reassess the land, but to dcteriome the amount of itmi^on to be 
made forbad crops,and fields not cultivated* leads to the same 
result, and to unsctilemcnt of mind and ill-will toward the 
Govemiiieur* Ths ryot schemes through all the ycar^ even 
against his own best interestt to swell the remissions as much as 
possible^ and is never quite satisfied with the amount actually 
allowed hlm^ The whole of this indictment against the ryaiw^ri 
tenure, prevailing over the greater pail of India, may be con¬ 
ceded, but w^e owe to it the conservation through every political 
change of the primitive arts of India, and when it becomes dis¬ 
organised and perishes, they too wfil sink and pass away for eier. 
Popular art camiOL oust in the face of the stark competition ever 
fomented by the development of external eomtncrce in all things, 


Mj So God shake oeE every raan frmn hia IV0U94', aiid fttKOi Eia blHTQr, 
ihnt pcrfcicpctli not this prmiSK, even thus be he ^aken <Mit, and «iiplLcd+ 
Ais 4 all Ibe ceegreBalion said Ajnfift, ftftd praased tbe ljQffd^’'-^JCcJicfDLik 
V. 9'ij. Ntbcmiah acted+ indeed, on the rmUng qf tlie Imhiiii CivUijuift 
that th^rc should he ria one between the Covemeient and the ryvU ivhU' 
catilvAied ibe land, and paid tke nsscaihietit thereof. 
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including tbe possession of the soil, to which competition some 
ihcofists would sacriftce even national existence. U'e have already 
Seen this in England. In the fifteenth centufy that agrarian revo¬ 
lution tx.gaD in this country which, in the end, aocumutated 
the national lands in the hands of comparatively few propiietors. 
It was then that the old rural tawnshijjs began to fail in the cotn- 
petition with the foreign importations drawn to I^ondon j and 
more and more extended pasture farming became necessary 
to supply the wool, woollen fabrics, skin, hides, leather, and 
cheese for exportation to the Continent Under the growing 
pressure of competition for the land, Henry Vi JI was tempted 
to the suppression of the jaoiiasteries^ and the scculartsatiou of 
their property led gradually to the general extinciioA of the old 
niral communities, in whose existence was now involved the w-hole 
tradition of democratic culture nnd the continuity of popular 
progress in England. Still ont^hird of the country was held in 
copyhold at the beginning of the seventeenth century. But just 
then began our great commerce round the Cape of Good Hope 
with India, and the investment of the fortunes made in it in land j 
and thus at length the self-dependent peasant proprietors were 
everywhere swept away, and with them the last refuge of the 
popular arts in England There can in fact be no popular arts 
without popul.ir traditions, and traditionary arts tan arise only 
among a people whose social and mtinicipal institutions are based 
in perpetuity on a democratic organisation of their inherent right 
and property in the trational soil, such as is secured to the 
people of India by the tenure. This it is which has 

created for them the conditions of society, so picturesque in its 
outward aspects, so tmofTcfcted and fascinating in its inner life, in 
which the arts of India originated, and on the permanence of 
which preservation depends. For leagues and leagues mund 
the old llamtha cities of Poona and Sattara stretch fields of 
corn_ and pulse and oL grains and deep dyeing flowers, the 
bvelier verdure of the rice fields following the courses gf the 
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irriguous nullahs like a green thread wrought in golds 
rich orclurda, and high groves of mango mark the sites of the 
villages hidden in their shade Gbd vritli the dawn the men come 
forth to their wprk^ and glad in their work they stand ail through 
the Doontidcr singing at the well or shouitng as they reap and 
plough; and when the sttUness and the dew of evening fall upon 
the laud like the blessing and the peace of God, the merry-hearted 
men gather with their cattle# in long winding lines, to their 
villages again. Slowly, over all the wide champaign, the black 
lines shrink and disappear into the longthcning shadowrs of the 
mango^rees^ and the day is closed in nighL Thus day follow s 
day, and the year is crowned with gladness. It is in the contempla¬ 
tion of such scenes as these that the Inghshmao in India drinks 
deep of the bliss of knowing others blest* Do they not truly 
realise that life of contentment in modetation which is the 
favorite theme of Horace ? Mere is no 

“ starveling amijog mighty * 

The accumtibtion of immoderate Vealth is impo^bk, 

Yet fsir aloof Is iiksome poverty*^ 

And are not these the conditions under which popular ait and 
song have everyw here sprung, and which are everywhere found 
essential to the presentation of their pristine purity ? To die 
Indian laitd and village system we altogether owe the hereditary 
cunning of the Hindu haudiciaftsman* Jt has created for him 
simple plenty^ and a scheme of democnitic life, in which all are 
coordinate parts of one undivided and indi™lbk whole, the 
pio^ion and respect due to every man m it being enforced 
under the highest religious ametions, and every calling per¬ 
petuated fTom father to son by those cardinal obligations on 

I I quote TIdntcc in Thortltun'i tnukslatiou, itc atlntctifin of wMch, fiW 
who tlivc ttaicd to l« at home in clas^ral lid b the felirily 

Arilh %hkhf while Ulcifll, it prestcst* the gTM® and hannany of the qrigbsL 
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which the whole hierarchy of Hindu[sm hinges India has 
undergone mom religiotis and political reA'dlutiDns than any other 
cDuntry in the world] but the village comzniinities lemaJn in 
full munidf}d vigor all over the Peninsuhiu Scythian* Greek, 
Saracen^ Afghan* Mongol, and ^faratha have come dowtn from 
iti Tnonntainn, and PortuguesCt Dutch* English, French, and Dane 
up out of its seas, and set np their successive dominadons in 
the land t but the religious trades nmon viUuges have retnained 
as hitle affected by their coming and going as a rock by the rising 
and lulling of the tide; and there, at his daily work* has sat the 
hereditary vitbge potter amid alt these shocks and chan^js* 
steadfast and unchangeable for 3*000 years, Macedoniim, Mongol, 
Klaruha, Portuguese Dutch, English, Frencli and Dane of no 
mote ai:£Ount to him than the broken potsherds lying round his 
wlteeL 

I have gone thus fnlly into the Indian vdiage potter's 
surmundlngs and antecedents because it is only by a chronological 
and Idstorical reduction and a right knowledge of its economical 
conditions that we can get at all profitably at the origin of an 
art It need not be said how much an intelligent study of the 
infiuences under which the arts of India have lieen produced and 
are sustained will help to a fuller undersEinding of the origin and 
development of Indo-Euro^jcan art generally. The kuiguages and 
myihologies of the Indo-European nations w^ere never recogmsed 
to be one, tmtil the key to their unity was found in rise sacred 
bngnage and religion of the Hindus^ and the scientHic investtga- 
tion of Indian ait will not fad to lead to profitable, and |jerhaps 
even surj>rising, results. 

Th^ enamelled pottery of Sindh and die Panjab is a sumptuary 
and not a village art* and is probably not older than the time of 
Cenghiz Khan. In all the imperial Mogul cities of India where 
It is practisedj especially In Lahon^ and Delhi, the tradition 
is that it was oitroduced from Cliina, through Persia* by the 
Afgliaa Mongols through the influence of Tamerlane's Chinese 
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wife; and it k stated by inrdepebdcnt European authorinEe^ tJidt 
the beginning df omaioenting the walls of mosques with colored 
tiles in India ta-os contemporafy with the Mongol conquest of 
Persia- But in Persia the ancient art of glazing ^juitheniiv^re 
had come down in an almost unbroken tradition from the 
|)etiod of the gtcatness of ChaJdaea and Assyria, and the natriG 
kasi\ by which the art h know^ in Persia and India, is probably 
the same Semitic word, Aar, gla^ by which it is knouTi in Arabic 
and Hebrew^ and carries us back direct to the manufacturE of 
glass and enamels, for which “ great Zidon ” was already famous 
1,500 years before Chrku The pillar of emerald in the temple 
of Arelcarth, at Tyre, which Herodotus describes as shining 
brightly in the nighty obsen'es Kcnrick, '^hardly have 

been anything else than a hollow cylinder of green glass, in which^ 
aa at Gadc 5 , a lamp burnt peqjetually" The desigrts used for 
the decoration of this glared pottery in Sindh and the Panjab 
also fo to prmn how much it ho-S been influenced by Persian 
examples the Persian tradition of the ancient art of Nineveh 
and Babylon. The ** knop and flower ” pattern, which we all 
know In Creek art as the honey^suckle and palmettc pattern,, 
appears In infinite ^Tiriutions on everything. 

The old glazed tiles to be seen in India are always from 
MaKonmedan buildings, and they vaiy in style with the pciiod 
to which the btiildings on which they are found belong ; from the 
plain turquoise blue dies of the earlier Pathan period, 1193- 
1^54, to the daborutely-dcdgned and many^olored tiles of the 
latter part of the great Mpgol period, A.O. 1556-1750. MTere- 
ever also the Midtouimedans ertended thdr dominion they would 
appear to have developed u local vurieiy in these tiles. The 
India Museum has some reinaikahle examples of glazed tiles 
from the mins of Gniir, the old Mahommedan capital of Bengal, 
w'hjch was erected into a separate kingdom almost sinmltancouely 
with Delhi itself Muhomed Bakhtiar, the conqueror of Bihar, 
under Katub-ud'din, became, a-d, laoj, first ting of the dynasty. 
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which ruled there until the state was mbsaibed into Akbar's vast 
empire, a.d. X573. But the city of Gaur was a famous capital 
of the Hindus long before it was taken po^cssion of by the 
Mahommedans. The Sena and Bedak dynasties seem to have re^ 
sided theret and no doubt^ sa^'S Mr. Fci^us^iOn [I/iilofjf &/ InSan 
Anhiitdure^ pp^ 54^S, r/ adoraed it with temples and edtiices 
worthy of their fame Be this as ic may, some of the oldest of the 
India Museum Gaur tiles are not of any style of ^[abommedan 
glazed tiles known elsewhere in India, and hut^ a marked Hindu 
character^ quite distinct from the blue, and diapered, and Iwmded tiles 
ivhich are distinctive of Mahommedan manuracture elsewhere m 
India, before the florid designs of the Mogol period came into 
vogue* It Is quite possible therefore that enamelled pottery w^as 
made in India long anterior to the age of Cenghi^ Xlian. It 
would be VroUl to eiramine any ruins about the Sena caxiital of 
Kuddea for old tiles to compare with tho^ of Gaun It 15 not 
at all Improbable that in a country of brick architecture like 
Bengal glar;ed bricks were used by the Buddhists and Hindus for 
ages before the ^Mahommedan conquest 

The Bombay School of Art Potterj' we owe chiefly to the 
etertions of Mr. George Terry', the enthusiastic superintendent 
of the school, who has a quick sympathy with nati^'O art 
He has introduced some of the best potters from Sindh, and 
the work ifn Terr/a pupils turn out in the yeHoir gkze in 
Bombay is now with difficulty distinguishable from the bdigenou!! 
pottery of Sindh. It is only to be identilied by its greater finish, 
which IS a fault. The School of Art green and blue pottery always 
betrays its origin by some inherent defect in the glaze or day used, 
iilr. Tcity" has also developed two original vaHclies of glazed potteiy 
at Bombayp the designs in one being adapted with great know^ 
ledge and taste from the Ajantu cave paintings, and the popular 
mytholc^cal patntings of the Bombay bazaars^ while in the other 
they am of his, or his pupil:^ own inspiration, and derived from 
leaf and flower forms. Examples of all these varieties of the 
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BomMjr School of Art Paiteiy, of the imitaiicn Sindh and the 
Teriy ware^ have beeo put together in a separate In the India 
Museunv The glazed pottery which comes from Bombay of 
Sindhian designs on Chinese and Japanese jam anjJ pkhle pots 
lire a viobiicn of everything like artistic and histoncal consi^ency 
in art, and if they are not ignorant productions of the pupils of 
the School of An they are a most cruel slander on them It is 
such eccentricities as these which' have led people to doubt the 
utiHcy of establishing English schools of pit in Indian 

But if it is an unpardonable error to darken by the force and 
teaching of English schools of PrtT and the competition of Govern¬ 
ment jails, and other state institutions aitd departments in India^ 
the light of ttadition by which the nadvn aitlsrs in gold and silver, 
brass and coppert and jeweliy, and in textiles and l^oiiery, work, 
it is an equal abuse of the lessons to be taught by such an 
exhtbitioo of the master handiemfts of India as the India Museum 
presents for the manufacturers of Birmingham, and Alanchestcr, 
and Staffordshire, to set to work to copy or imitate them. Of 
late years the shop windows of Regent Street and Oxford Street 
have been filled with electrQt}'po reproductions of Burmese Cash¬ 
mere, Lucknow; Kutch, and itfadras silver and gold work, along 
with Manehesterp Coventry, and Paisley imitationf of IndlaD 
(hintzes, and shawl.^ PorceliUii vases and tea semccs 

may also be seen covered all over with the Cashmere tone pattern 
copied literally in the gaudiest colors from some Cashmere shawl 
This is simply to deprave and debase English manufactures 
anfl English taste. No people have by nature a truer feeling for 
art than Englishmen and W'omen of all classes^ or purer elements 
of a national decorative style and methods: and the right and 
fruitful use of looting at superb ej^amples of Indian jewelry, 
tapestries, and potteiy% is not tp mate literal counterfeita of them, 
but to kindle the sense of wonder and imagination in ourselves 
to nobler achievements jn our own indigenous industrial arts. 
Art at second hand U ilitatly art in its decay; wbOe nothing 

Y z 
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serves to maintain its perenniaJ spontaneity and punty like the 
inspiration which cnmes of the contemplation of the bsl 
examples of foreign art English manufacturers should visit the 
India Mtiseum, not to slavishly plugkrtse, but to receive into 
their breasts a stimtilating and elevating influence from the light 
and life of a traditional art sdll fi-esh and pure, os at its first 
dawning two or three thousand yeare ago on the banks of the 
ancient Indus, the in}^io Soraswaii, and sacred Ganges. 


The Kkop a^d Flower PAiTEms. 


In the Jntrodiiction to the /d? Brti/sA I/Sifian 

SetfiPA af /Jir£r l/Fihertixi MxkMtim ^ 167^^ I have briefly 
iraced the devebp:neQt of dvilUation in the course of the 
Aryan miction souchward into Persia and Indlo^ and westward 
through Asia Minor, Greece, Spain, Germany p kCt and 

France to the Fiiiisli Isles; and in the Semetic and other lands 
which the to<Lnd'fro trade between the Arabian and Mcditer- 
lanean seas liad to cross in consequence of the interposed 
obstruction of the Isthmus of Suer, about half way down the 
soudicm coastline of tlie Euro^Asian continent, or /i/tis 

It is shewn how this line of coast and overland iutercommurd- 
cation between the East and West At^-as was subject to be 
oonstantly interrupted by the incursions of ScythSp Mongols, and 
other Turkish hordes, but hoif the trade by it still went on even 
after the OttouLan Turks had established their dominion between 
the Ti^s and Euphrates, the NUe, and the Danube^ and was 
only discarded on the diMMvcry of the ocean way round Africa 
to the East This w*as but 400 years ago, and for 3,000 
ycais before, the road between India and the MeditcnaneaD 
countries had been through the Tigris and Euphrates valieyp. 
and the valley of the Kile, From the time of Alexander, and 
through all the time of the Ptolerfiies and SelcuddjE, and under 
the Romrtii Empire, until Egypt, Sjrm, and Persia wTre 
conquered by the Samcens, the intercourse between ludh 
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and Greece Arough Persia, As^-ria, Syria, and Eg)^pt was ' 
unbroken and intircatc. AUhougb intemipted at first, it again 
revived under the Saracens, and, tinder tbe Ottoman 'luriis, was 
finally suspended only after the Portuguese had obtained 
possession of Ormu^. Even then the Armenians continiied, 
as iliey have to the present day, the local intercourse between 
India and Assyria and Westerit ^Vsiaj going to India and 
purchasing goods on the spot, and leturniog with them to Bandar 
Abba^ Ispahan, Baghflad, Mosul, and Tabriz. 


This is quite sufficient to account for the romarhablo affinity 
between Assyrian and Indian decorative art, and the frequent 
idenrity of tbelr oraamentai details; which, in turn, prove the 
continuity and intimacy of the commercial intercourse between 
India and Assyria. Of course the general affinity between Indian 
and iVssjTian art may be in port due to the common Turanian 
siibstratum. and eommoii Aryan inspiration of Indian and Assyrian 
avilisation. When the Atyas aiaile their way through Afghanis¬ 
tan and Cashmere into the Panjab, they found the plains of the 
Upper Indus already occupied by a 'futanian race, which they 
indeed easily conquered, but which, as the caste regulations of 
the C(^e of ^lanu prove, was far auperior to tlieniselves in 
industrial civilisation. These aborigines already worked in 
metal and stone, and wove woollen, cotton, and linen stulfs, knew 
how to dye ^em, and to embellishjhdr buildings with paintings ; 
the descriptions of Megasthenes prove that, even at its highest 
development, Hindu dviliaition was more Turanian than .\r>’3n. 
and the pre-Aryan Turanian civUisation of India must have been 
similar to the pre-Semitic Turanian dvilisaiion of Babylonia, 
Chaldma, and Assyria, and probably preecded it. All that h 
monstrous in the decorative forms of Indian and Assyrian art, all 
that IS oE^ne n, Indian symbolism, is probably derived from 
common Turanian sources, amcrior to direct commercial inter- 

aniliH T Asgria. Bu^ when we (uid highly 

aruficud and complicated Indian decorative designs idouticU in 
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form and detail with Assyrian^ wc feel sure that tlie one must 
have been copied from the other, and indeed there can be no 
doubt that the Indian oinaiueoEal designs^ applied to and derived 
directly from seulpttire, which are identical with Assymn, were 
copied from the monuments of AsajTo; Egyptian, of course, 
from Egypt. We cannot irtisl alone to the nUusionst refemnees, 
or ever! descriptions of the Eible, flomerp and the Katnaya- 
na and Mahabarata to identify the art tnanuracturcs of India with 
those of Assyria, Phoenicia, and Egypt; by themselves they 
indicate generic Hkenes only i and their specific identity can be 
demonstrated only by 1 comparison of the actual remains of 
ancient art, and of its carved and painted representations on 
conteropoiary monuments. But when this Identity has been 
proved from the tnonuinciiits and other remains, the Bible, 
Homer, the and ^tahabharant, and Pliny are 

invaluable, in that they enable us to complete our informattOD on 
the Euie and certain foundation so laid ^ and to the picture thus 
composed of the early civilisation of the world we are juMified 
in givang color and motion from the strictly traditiDdal, still 
living, dvilisaticin of India. 

The Bible, and Houier, and the Greek poets generally, arc full 
of idyllic scenes from the life of ancient Greece, Syria, and Egypt, 
which arc still the commonplaces of the daily life of Uie natives of 
Indk, who have lived apart from the corruptions of European 
civilisation. Tliere are many passages also directly illustrating the 
handicrafts of the ancients. In Proverbs xxx, attributed to 
Solomon about 11.C- 1015-575, we read the piaise of a good 
wife:—"She seeketh wool and flax, and worketh willingly with 
her hands^ She is like the merchant's ships, she bringeth her 
food from afar. She riseth up wliile it is yet night, and giveth 
meat p^read] to her household. ♦ ^ * She con^dcreth a field 
and buyeth it; with the fruit of her hands she planteth a vine¬ 
yard. * * • She perccivvMh that her merthandise is good : her 
candle goeth not out by nights She laycih her liaad to the 
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spindle, and her hands hold the distaff. * * ♦ She is not afraid 
of the far her household; for all her household ate doihed 
with scarleL She mahcih herself coverings of tapestry: her cloth- 
ing is silk and purple. Her husband is knokvn in the gates, when 
he sitteth among the ckiera of the land. She maketh fine linen 
and sclleth it j and delivereth girdles unto the merchatiL Strength 
and honour are her clothing; and she sbaU rejoke in time to 
come, * # * Her childien rise up and cad her blessed; 
her husband also, and he pralseth her. * * * I’avour is 
deceitful and beauty vain, but a woman that fcarcth the Lonl, 
she shall be praised. Give her of the fruit of her hands, and 
let her own work praise her in the gates," And in Exodus 
50-35. ».C. 1500, we read of Bcideel and 

Aholiab, the master craTtsmen of the first Temple And 
hloses said unto the children of Israel, Sec, the Lord hath called 
by name Bezalecl, the son of Un, the son of Her, of the tribe 
of Judah; and He hath filled him widi die spirit of God in 
wisdom, in imdcratioding, and knowledge, and in all manner of 
workmanship; and to devise curious works, to work in gold, 
and in siliw, and in brass, and in the cutting of stones to set 
them, and in carving of wood to make any manner of cunning work 
And He hath put in his heart that he may teach, both he and 
Aholiab, the son of .tVhisimacb, of die tribe of Dan. Them 
bath He filled with wisdom of heart to work all manner of wotk 
of the engraver, and of the cunnbg workman, and of tha 
embroideTer, m blue and in purple, and in scarlet, and in fine 
linen, and of the weaver, even of them that do any work, and 
of those that devise cunning work." These passages [and there 
are numbera of the same description in Homer and Aristo¬ 
phanes] are sufficient to prove the close affinity of die primitive 
Hindu drilisation of India, in the simplicity and beauty of 
Ik life, the profound religiousness of its animating spirit, and 
also in the idenrity of many of its industrial arts, with the 
civil,saOoBs of Assyria, Phoenicia, and Egypt, and with that of 
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Greece in the heroic age at least; while even in the tnidst of the 
growing conuptions cf Lniperbl Rome wc find that Attgtisttis 
Ccesar brought up the females of hii liiiTiily and household on 
the muique models and wore np clothing but such as had been 
made by their bands. 

The researches of Mr. Fefgussoii have shewn that stone 
archilcclure in India does not begin before the end of the third 
century b.c. He has ako dra™ attention to the similarity in 
ground plan, and in some instances in clcvaiion, of Indian 
temples to Assyrian and Eg^^lianH tie observes that if the 
description given by Josephus of the temple at Jenisalecn, as 
rebuilt by Herod, be read with apian such as that of TinnoveltyT 
it is impossible to escape tlic conviction that their coincidences 
are not wholly accidcnLib^ In their grandeur and splendour 
of deuil and in the labour b^towed qn them for labour^s sake, 
the resemblance between the temples of Egypt and Madras 
b most Tcmarkable. Not less startling are the traces of AssjTian 
art in these temple^ and Mr. Feiigusson expresses the opimon 
ihat^ If we are to trust to mdition or to mythology or to eihno' 
logical oomcidcDces, it is mther to the valley of the Tigris 
and Euphrates than to the banks of the Nile tliat we should 
look for die tkirunaht/a of what found in Southern India. 
The Diinor arts of AMadms are palpably derived from the 
temple architecture and ornamentation of that PresidertC)^ 
A Madias silver iriccTiRe-stickholder belonging to Mr. W, 
G. S. V. FittGciald, formed of an antelope hunted by a 

^ The mcmlillLncf which the lenotEmries of some ihtic Seothcrii Indllti 
templet bear to the Holy of Hdliei of the Temptc af Jerusalem Ls Qhn£i.tiii. 
In the fifeat leaiplc of CtUUmlraninl ibc ehjjtct of wo«htp k vueaum 

There ftre DBmercmi muL^jat of Ehe roTaaic to be fmiaiJ in the 
ifflljsWbwy iimnes, but the fhrme of the temptE u only eaiply ipaee. It U 
cndi^scd by 3 afliieib stmetciFc of saoikl-woOiJ, feofMely UecoftUeel wiib gold 
flftd ailver pUtiec. A thick Ciu-lain* gbrinnily exabregdcTrd, KreVni the ift- 
lerkw fn™ all hura.tii light save that of I be Idgh pr^ oaXy, whe k pemdlteiii 
lo cmcr k[ blii once ID cvciy rear. 
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dog along a mnvcntiocal fionrer stalk, and taken from cite 
sculptures ooramon on all Madras temples, is identical with 
some of the r^resentalions of hunting scenes on the As^Tiaa 
monunients given U Rawlinson’a Mtfnanhm. In 

this it is dear that India is the eopjist. The knop and flower, 
or cone and flower, paitera is represented, with local varia¬ 
tions, on early Indian monuments in the same form and general 
style as on the maibics of Assyria and in the Bharhut sculptures, 
at least, the lotus is repeatedly represented in the identical lialf 
convenltonal form in which we find it in the hieroglyphic 
paintings of :^-pt. Here again it is obviously India which has 
copied from As^a. It is quite possible, however, that some 
of the very fotms in India which cm be proved to be copied 
rora Assyrian temples and palaces may have origiiially been 

cimed into Egypt and Assyria on Indian cotton or woollen 
liibrics atid jcweliy, 

Tim ktiop and flower pattern commonly found on Sindh 
poliery [i] is identical with the knop and flower pattern [j] on 




the Koyunjik pakee doorway, figured in Rawlinsoo“s 
a drift ’’ *’* is 

flower, but with the kn-lifce head of the If.m, Nor is the cone 
^ oius bud, but a larger representation of the fruit of the 

the amular shape of the two objects] be Imp^ed with 
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this breasl ornamenl, the cone is developed into a fona conical 
in shapct but in detail, and the flcnYer is metamor¬ 
phosed into a Chmese style of scroiL That it is the 



i 


knop and newer pattern is proved beyond dispute by the curved 
line which aniies the base of the knop with the base of the 
flower, and which is found surviving in oniarnctits derived from 
this pattern w^hen almost every other trace of it has disappeared. 
A modificatiQn^ in pomt^ of this pattern is repeated on the inner 



4 


border of the plate. A very beandfid %*armtion of the pattern 
is one of the commonest seen on Sindh tiles [5], in which the tnop 
has become the regular Saracenic cone, and the flower is not the 
head of the /Rm, or lotus, but a full-blown iris. On Delhi arid 
Cashmere shawl botrlers [6J the i/i^m-head-like flower often looks 
very like the Sheir^ on Renaissance mouldings. On these 
shawl bonkrs the knop and flower are often also combined [7]* 
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ihe kDop becoming the cone qr ^prcss-Hke irtink qf a tree, 
the branches of which fan oul like ihe fronds of the Horn. In 
some Indian and Persian carpels ihe knop or 
cone throws out graceful fronds^ one on 
either side^ from the ends of which hongs a large 
flower, presenting the altematLon of a branch¬ 
ing cone and liower- Every other branching 
cone is alsOf as it were, upside down, so that 
we get a Winding floiiaied line running in and 
out between each cone and flower* Wlien the 
cone is large it is filled in with floml detail, as in 
Cashraere shawls, the characterisiie decoration of whicJi is the 
last bright consuEntnate inloresccnce of the original lE^-pdan and 
Assyrian knop and flower paUem* A few engiai inga [3 to 15] are 



to 
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added from Owen Jones' G^mfnor Qmamini,^ t 7 , 
modification of this pattern so Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Italtan, 
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Rcnajssanoe and Indian m. The Greek <*ho.ie/^ck]e and 
palmette” scroll [13] is simplj- ihe knop and flower, as aio 
the Renatssance '‘shell" [14], and the "tongue and dart," 
and and tongue" paitctns of classical mouldings. Long 

ago Mr. Fetgusson pointed out [in his lUustraltd Hunibooh ef 
AnhiUdu$v vol. i, p. 7] thac on the ‘'Vor" at Allahabad, the 
necking [ao], immediately below the capital, represents with 
considerable purity the honeysuckle ornnment of the Assyrians, 
which the Greeks boiioivcd from them with the Ionic order. 



2a 


Its form is derived originally from the Date //uwz, but it really 
represents^ conventionally, a floworiag lotus, as the Bharhut 



sctilp^res [at, 23] enable us to determine. The “red and 
bead" pattern running along the lower border of the necking 
represents ilie lotus stalks. One Chmese mQtlific.Ttir>ti 
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fonned by the curved lines, which should have joined the flower 
to the bud, running down between the 
flowers in parallel lines to the lower edge 
of the pattented bottler. 

Tlie Assyrian breast OTnament fignicd by 
Cation RawUnson proves that the fan-like 
fHUtem throwing off its long stalked cones, 
arranged alternately round the border with 
the larger cones, is the head of the 
represented in the centre, and a muttitude of 
represeotations of the ffoin in Rawlinson» 

Anptftt Mmarthks and Herodotus, and on 
old SarMcnic and Sicilian brocades [34] prove that it Is the 




date-tree, and that the long-stalked cones flourish^ out from 
it, and the large cones which alteraate with « round the border 
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of this breast omaHient, are great dusters of dates, higlil7 
conventioDalked These coties are suroclimes replaoed by 
pomegrenates, ajid, sttange to say, the tree of life rqjreseated 
On modem Yarkand rugs is afn'ays a iMtuegraiiate tree. The 
cone figured by Canon RawlinsoiL, vol, ii, p, at a, as a piner 
apple Ls cltsarty a Lunch of dates bursting from its spaihe. This 
cone appears on kite Italian aud early Renaissance brocades [55] 
crowned, with /lames rising from the croim, and alternating 
wit h oak-leaves, fro m whidi long-sialkcd acorns are represented 
issuing forth like the cones from the 
trunk and bead of the date Horn. 

The original JIi>m was the Sanskrit .Soma, 
Sanvs/fmma rimi/ia/ie, fr/ Srarts/^/aa, a 
leafless [the rudimentary leaves are scarcely 
visible] scandent asdepiad, with its flowers 
collected in umbels, fan-like ffi lithoudlt, a 
native of the southern slopes of the Cash- 
mere Valley and Hindu Kush, the fermented 
juice of which Vi'as the first intoxicant of 
race. It is sdll used as rui 
intoxicant by the Brahmans, and the succulent stalks are chewed 
by weary wayfarers to allay their thiret. It is admirably 
represented on the Asspian sculptures [i6j; and in Rawlinson's 
Monarihm, vpl. ii, p. agfi. it U fig^^d twined very 
eharectonstically [ay], although highly conventionally, about the 
dare tree, forming the - Tree 0/ Life," AsMroh, or - grove,- sacred 
to Asshur, the Supreme Deity of the Assyrians, the Lord and 
tmer of Ltfe, Canon RawlLnson notices the resemblance of 
the lIcM head to the Greek honeysuckle ornament, and adds 
I ^s^t that the so-called * flower' (f.c., honeysueWe) was 
in reality a representation of the head of a pilm-tr« " 
The nccomimying Creek ornament [ag] from the of 

Kicmtherres .s obviously derived from the Assyrian form of the 
tr« Of life. Possibly the date was imbstituted for the original 




the knop axd flou'EE fattep^- 
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In Assyria, m cdn«=q«er.« of the Ao'os finding that they 



- ■• inif-tf* its fruit, alsOj 

r .u 

Ut«, the vine look its pUce m 
Minor and Greece. As 
Life*’ is nssociaicd in the Bihe w 

Serpent .nd the Tree of 
fSS nod Evil, which btonght dea* 
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jialni and ils fmit, by the lotus and its bud, and by the lotus 
doMi-cr and a buneh of grapes;, or the lotus dower ami a bull's 
heatlj sometimes the dower by the papyrus head. In Owen 



Jones’ Grammar i,/ Omamtat, Plate 4, Fig. 6 , the omament [30]. 

which looks like a lotus-headed form of some 
sort is pros'ed to be a date, by the rippled 
mass of red and green hanging dow'Q one 
side of It, representing the ripe fructlfleation 
of the date bursting from its spathe. That 
the ripple is taken from the ajg-zag of the 
branching date stalks, any botanist will see. 
On the monuments, the Phoenician Venus 
Chiun [Amos v. afij is shewn, presenting 
snakes to Remphan or Molqch, the Author 
of Death, and lotus flowers to Khem, the 
Author of life, on whose altar we find the 
Tree of life represented by a Loto-Dipyro- 
^“Imlieaded plant form, with a Cyprus form, 
evidently denved from the lotus bud, on cither side, and guarded 
by the rahm, which suggested to the Hebrews the Cherubim, placed 
at the E^t of the Garden of Eden, to keep the way of the Tree of 
^ and to the Greeks ‘‘the dog« Cerberus, that guarded the 

omati stid lulUm and Kenaissanc^ art Itk still 
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represented on the camindnest Spanish 2nd Portuguese earthen¬ 
ware by a green tree that looks exactly like a Noah's ark tree; 
but it invaxbbly springs from two ctirt^ed hom^ which betray the 
secrcL In India the knop and flower change like the transfomiia* 
tions of a. dream. Indeed^ io Hindu art imagination is let loose 
as in a dreanL In tlie Ammv'atl and Bharhut sculptures the 
transformaiions go on under your eyc^ and reveal the whole 
mysteiy* The cone is generally the lotus bud, and the elephant 
is never rei^resented in carv'ed stone without it in its tnink. 
Sometimes the cone of budding plantain fruit takes its place- 
The flower is generally the lotus represented like a 

fan, or fulbfaced; and sometitniiis the ran-like form of the I>ate 
is giren to the peacocks tailt and to the many hcadal 
cobra; and not only these cobta heads, but the water-lOy is 
represented In true honeysuckle form. The cone is also repre¬ 
sented by the mango and jack. Tn short, anything full of 
the glorj' of lifts becomes the symbol of life. The peacock's 
tail, the lotus hower, the jack, the nutritious and iincloying 
plantain, the lusdotw golden mango, the th)Tsus-like dusters 
of the flowers of the and the sacred figt throwing 

down rootlets from every branch, which take root again and 
spring np in forests lound the parent stem, all arc natural and 
obvious s} mbois of life. The melon-shaped hnbl on the pagodas 
of Indian temples, taken directly from a water is, I 

belicvet deri^'cd from the tmripe fruit of NyrnfMa We 

have, howet'CTp to be on our uAtch for the vagaries of Hindu 
imaginailon The entire leaf of the jack, Arfib-nr/tis 
is represented so swollen and bursting with life as to into 
the ditidecl leaf of the Bread Fruit Tree, ims&r 

Again, wc fmd the catkins of the jack, from which the long 
pendent ornament^ worn by ctephanu in flout of their earn 
are modeller^ represented hanging out of the dowers;, and from 
th-j fruit of the lotus, from the branches of the sacred flg^ 
and about the und tmn/ti, which 1 believe to be the 
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combiscd //>f^ and jw//j' In the cailiisr scyiptnre* a lorus^ plant 
[31] is represented Issuing from the proboscis of an elephant^ 
ihc stalk running along in an undulaiing line, bciwccti the 
curves of which the flower is seen alternately in full face atid 
r/jf in the most su^w^rb sityle of conventional 3Jti In 
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the Chaihut sculpiures, a lotus springs m the same vi,^y from an 
ulcjthant, anJ its flowers alternate with the jack and mango i and 
between each lotus ‘‘flower" and whatever fruit takes the platie 
of the “ knop" or cone, wc liave representations of ihu 
Buddhistic fables or ja/a£as; while the fiuiLful mystic lotus is 
represented pouilng down all matmer of good things, including 
jewelry^ in countless forms, Iti one place a woman In a tree, 
remindmg one of the women* in, the Egyptian Tree of Life, 
is pouring water into a man's hands, from a veritable “tea^ 
I»L In the Amravati and Takht’i-bhai sculptures, the lotus 
slalk is looped up in festoons by dwaris, as we see similar 
festoons, in Roman architectural remains, held up by genii The 
I akht-j-bhaJ sculptures were doubtless influenced by Greek 
es^ples, or were esecuted under Greek direction; but the 
^/etcoiirse with Assyria will really account for a good deal 
.hat looks like Greek inspimtion in India, just as U is now 
evident that the ornamental details of Creek sculptures also 
were derived from .Assyria. The ‘‘knotted rope” [lattcm 
'inay have been taken from the knots in the stalks of the cones 
issuing from the stem and head of the Date //(?«, and the 
wedge pattern, alternate dart an! light, from the conventional 
repreaentaiioii of the leaf scars on the stem of the Date /Atm. 
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The trte-Iike figures [3s, jj. 34] i,e„, illustmiftl, taken from 
Owen Joins jind Mr, Fergusson and Mrs. Jamewn, oH n-tall 


- 3J 34 ' 

the As/i^A or ■*Grove*- of the .-issyriaus. ponkularly Ih 


3 S p 

nicdiarval repieseritalton 0/ the Cross, as the 
ieaves fur the healing of the tmtjoiis. 


tixt 
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I^^pcrsm/AL A^TS OF FVniA. 


SonKjtbaes on Penskn ni^ the entire tree is represented, but 
gencially it would be past all recognition but for smaUer repne- 
senULtions of it within the lar^gerH In Yarkand cariict^ however* 
it is seen rdling the whole centre of the carpet, stark and sdff 
as if cut out in naetaL In Fersian art, and in Indian att derived 
from Persian, the tree becomes a beautiful flowering plant, or 
simple sprig of flowers^ but in Hindu ait it remains in its hanl 
architectural fomi, as seen Sn tem|>le km|>s* and the models In 
brass and copper of the Sacred Fig as the Tree of life. On 
an embroidered Indian bag it is represented in two forms, one 
like a notched Noah's ark tree [Salt die other branched 
like the temple candelabra, [36]. In Oils bag the cone [37] is 
represented w tih tlie tree«. 

It h not diflicult to conjecture how these reOglons 
symbols of the flrst worship of the Aryan race, flftenvards 
darkened and poUnled in Turanian India and anti 

Assyria by a monstrous and obscene symbol ssrOt came lo be 
nmversally adopted in the art ornamentation of the East, 
They originated in the embroidered hangings and veils worked 
by women for the temples, which they embroidered with the 
representation of the symbol of the deity worshipped 

The women “who wove hangings for the grove,” or 
are alluded to in 2 lungs sxiii 7. They probably embroidered 
on cut patterns, and worked the larger patterns in 
into their work; and they cut the patterns by folding the cloth 
double, so as by one undulating or dg-zag cut to get a two-sided 
symmetrical pattern. Kor is this entirely conjecture This 
method is everj'whcre practised among the artistic peasantry 
of Eurojie, I have- a number of such jiattcms^ which 1 once 
saw a French inrasaul boy cutting out In paj)cr and ihramng up 
into the wanton wind to while away the timfc It happens that 
they arc all of trees, cypresses and other trees, with the cross intro- 
duccil in the most strange conventional manner about tliem, trees* 
in fact, of life and death. The method of cutting out j-iaitcms in 
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